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ART. L~THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN.* 


Ir is now more than three and a half centuries since the first 
efforts were made to discover a north-west passage to India. These 
efforts have been renewed by various European nations ; but the 
English were tHe first to engage in them, and have ever been the 
most ardent and persevering. While others have long since com- 

letely abandongd the idea of a north-west passage to India, through 
hring’s Straits, the English fave never given it up. In spite of 
the immense sums that they have lost in repeated expeditions to the 
north-west, the many valuable lives that have been sacrificed, and 
the disasters of more than three hundred years, still we have seen 
them, in 1845, again renewing their efforts, by sending another 
costly expedition under Sir John Franklin. 

We cannot but express our high admiration of the energy and 
perseverance with which the English have redoubled, from time to 
time, their exertions to make out the long-wished-for passage ; 
though at the same time, we must say, that we have ever been skep- 
tical in regard to the practical utility of such a north-west passage to 
India, should it ever be discovered. The extreme high latitude in 
which it will be found, if found at all, will render it quite unavailable 
for commercial, and still more so for traveling purposes. Sucha 
passage would not be open for navigation more than two months in 
a year; and, judging from all past experience of navigators in those 
seas, the imminent dangers of a voyage by that route would prevent 
any attempts to make it a medium for commerce, What good, then, 
is to result to the world from the discovery of a north-west passage 
to India ? 

These Arcti¢ expeditions, it is true, have enriched science by the 
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contribution of many curious and valuable facts and discoveries, and 
have well nigh solved the greatest geographical problem of the age ; 
but this is all that can be said of them. 

Seven years have now elapsed since Sir John Franklin, the com- 
mander of the last expedition to discover the supposed north-west 
passage, left England with two small ships, the Hrebus and Terror. 
The expedition sailed from England on the 19th of May, 1845, and 
early in the July following it reached the Whalefish Islands, near 
Disco, on the western coast of Greenland. From this point Sir 
John Franklin, and others of the expedition, sent letters to England, 
which are the last that have been received from them. Several ex- 
peditions have been sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, but all 
in vain. In 1848, the British government fitted out a triple expe- 
dition to explore the Arctic regions in three directions, One under 
Sir James C. Ross, with two ships, was to proceed to Barrow’s 
Straits, and search in that direction; another was to enter the Arctic 
seas through Behring’s Straits, and explore eastward ; while a third, 
under Sir John Richardson, was to proceed over land to the mouth 
of Mackenzie’s River, and explore the whole coast from the mouth of 
that river eastward. The results of this last expedition are embodied 
in the work, whose title we have given on the first page of this 
paper. 

Sir John Richardson left England on the 25th of March, 1848, 
having sent out his stores, boats, &e., for the journey, in ships bound 
for Hudson’s Bay. These arrived at the mouth of Nelson’s River, 
their place of destination, on the 8th of September, 1847, and the 
stores, &c., were conveyed to Cumberland House, the place of ren- 
dezvous of the expedition, on the Saskatchewan River, there to await 
the arrival of Sir John Richardson, who was to leave England in the 
following spring. The boats in which he was to descend Mackenzie’s 
River to the Aretic Ocean, and survey the coast eastward, were four 
in number, built in England, and capable of carrying eight men each, 
and a cargo of two tons, 

Sir John Richardson arrived in New-York on the 10th of April, 
1848, and immediately proceeded for Cumberland House, his place 
of rendezvous, by the way of Montreal, the river St. Lawrence, and 
the lakes. He arrived at Fort William, on the western shore of 
Lake Superior, on the 12th of May, and at Cumberland House on the 
13th of June, after suffering much delay on account of the ice in Lake 
Winipeg. Cumberland House is 2,880 miles from New-York. 

At Cumberland House he learned that Mr. Bell, who had charge 
of the boats and stores destined for the mouth of the Mackenzie’s 
River, had left a fortnight before, with all the boats, for the Arctic 
Ocean. Sir John Richardson, therefore, had nothing to do but to 
follow him, which he did the next day, the 14th of June, in canoes, 
his company of Canadian voyageurs consisting of fifteen persons. 
The route lay along the chain of small rivers and lakes which 
stretches from Lake Superior to the great Methy Portage, in lat. 56° 
36 x., and long. 109° 51’ w. This portage is the dividing ridge 
which separates the waters that flow to the n. x. into Hudson’s Bay 
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from those flowing x. w. into Mackenzie’s River, and thence into the 
Arctic Ocean. ‘Lhe journey from Cumberland House, at Lake Wini- 
peg, to the Methy Portage, in canoes, is tedious, the rivers being 
shallow and the portages frequent, though not long, At each por- 
tage, the canoes and baggage are carried across to the next water on 
the shoulders of men. 

At Methy Portage Sir John Richardson overtook Mr, Bell with his 
four boats, after a fourteen days’ journey from Cumberland House. 
The country along the route is hilly. In the eastern part of the route 
the prevailing rock is limestone, (silurian,) with frequent granite 
boulders. As they advanced, they found granite, gneiss, chlorite 
slate, like that on the north side of Lake Superior, and a hornblende 
slate occupying the beds of the rivers, and rising on each bank into 
rounded knolls and low cliffs, Granite was found on all the por- 
tages, with greenstone, hornblende, and, in some places, black basalt. 
At the three portages of Woody Lake, a micaceous gneiss, or mica- 
slate rock, prevails. As they approached the Great Methy Portage, 
lofty granite precipices, 150 feet high, were common, and the general 
aspect of the country became like that of the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior. A few miles on each side of the route the country rose into 
eminences four or five hundred feet above the streams. ‘The islands 
in some of the lakes consisted of conical heaps of granite boulders, 

Methy Portage extends from Methy Lake to the Clear Water River, 
a branch of the Athabosca. The length of the portage is 10.7 miles. 
There being no horses, the four boats and their cargoes were taken 
over this long distance on the backs of the men, the whole route be- 
ing divided into nine stages. The portage is nearly level, and the 
uppermost stratum is al'uvia] sand lying upon sandstone, which in 
its turn rests on limestone, which forms the entire bed of the Clear 
Water River. The portage is about 900 feet above the level of the 
sea, Nine days were consumed in transporting the boats and stores 
across it. 

On the 6th of July the party embarked on the Clear Water River, 
the valley of which “ is not excelled, or, indeed, equaled by anything,” 
says Sir John Richardson, “ that I have seen in America for beauty.” 
The banks are of limestone, and on the portage, about ten miles below 
the Methy, and “on the neighboring islands and flats, the limestone 
stands up in mural precipices and thin partitions, like the walls of a 
ruined city ; and the beholder cannot help believing that the rock 
once formed a barrier at this strait, when the upper part of the river 
must have been one long lake.” 

The whole tract of country, between the Clear Water River and 
Athabosca Lake, is said to be a wooded, sandy plain, abuunding in 
bison and other game. 

On the 7th of July the party passed three portages, The weather 
was extremely hot, and mosquitoes very annoying, notwithstanding 
that they were in about lat. 56° x. The mosquito is an inhabitant 
of all climes, for it has been found in all countries, M. Erman found 
it in Northern Siberia, at Obdorsk, near the polar circle. On the 
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same day the party gathered ripe strawberries on the banks of the 
Clear Water, also dwarf cherries, and a species of cranberry. 

Two of the boats having been broken at the last portage, they were 
detained to repair them. On the 9th, the party entered the Elk, or 
Athabosca River, “a majestic stream, between a quarter and half a 
mile wide, with a considerable current, but without rapids.”* Lime- 
stone strata, covered by a thick deposit of bituminous shale, form the 
banks of the Athabosca for 36 miles downward from the Clear Water 
to the site of Beren’s Foot, now abandoned. The cliffs are shelving, 
and in many places 150 feet high. About 30 miles below the mouth 
of the Clear Water, the limestone strata were found covered by a 
bituminous deposit upwards of 100 feet thick. This deposit disap- 
pears in the neighborhood of Beren’s House. Farther down, about 
three miles below Red River, where there was once a trading estab- 
lishment called La vieux Fort de la Riviére Rouge, is a copious spring 
of mineral pitch issuing from a crevice in a cliff composed of sand 
and bitumen. It is a few hundred yards back from the river, in a 
thick wood. Several small birds were found, by Sir John Richard- 
son, suffocated in the pitch. 

The whole country along the river, as the party descended, exhibit- 

ed bituminous cliffs, lying above a cream-colored and white lime- 
stone. The lower layers of the bituminous strata were so full of bitu- 
men as to soften in the hand, while the upper layers were hard with 
iron. “The whole country for many miles is so full of bitumen that 
it flows readily into a pit dug a few feet below the surface.” The 
limestone does not alternate with the bituminous beds, but in many 
places is itself highly bituminous, and contains shells filled with bitu- 
men. 
The Athabosca rises in the Rocky Mountains, in lat. 474° ny. It 
flows at the rate of about six miles an hour below the Clear Water 
River. Its source at the foot of Mount Brown is about 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It flows through prairie lands abounding 
in moose-deer, All the tributaries flow at the bottom of deep ra- 
vines. 

On the 10th of July the party arrived at the head of the delta 
which the Athabosca forms on entering the Athabosea Lake. The river 
here divides into four or five branches. On the morning of the 11th 
they entered the lake, and after firing a salute to a squadron of Mack- 
enzie River boats, just in from the north, they proceeded to Fort 
Chepewyan, a little to the east of the mouth of the river. This fort 
is in lat. 58° 42’ n., and long. 111° 18’ w. Lake Athabosca is 200 
miles long and about 15 miles wide. Its north shore is very high, 
whence it is sometimes called the Lake of the Hills. It is about 600 
feet above the level of the sea. The country about Fort Chepewyan 
is composed of rounded knolls of granite, nearly destitute of soil. 
The north shores of the lake, and also the numerous islands of the 
west end, are of granite. It is a curious fact that Lake Wollaston, a 
little to the south-east of Athabosca, discharges its waters by two 
outlets, one of which flows into Lake Athabosca and the other into 





* Arctic Exp., p. 80. Idem p. 83. 
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Hudson’s Bay, the waters thus flowing in opposite directions, and 

roving Lake Wollaston to be on the dividing ridge. The great 
tothe River, also, which rises west of and flows through the Rocky 
Mountains into Slave River, the outlet of, Lake Athabosca, dis- 
charges its waters in two, directions, a part flowing into the Atha- 
bosca Lake and a part north along Slave River. These are not very 
common phenomena in hydrography. Plumbago, of an excellent 
quality, is found on the shores of Lake Athabosca. 

The whole country west of Lake Athabosca, through which the 
Peace River flows, is “much of the character of a plain country,” 
having a gradual and regular ascent westward. The bed of the Peace 
River, at the distance of 250 miles from its mouth, is 600 feet below 
the level of the country, which has no appearance of being elevated. 
No mountains or hills are to be seen, The bed of the river, however, 
in that distance, has risen 300 feet. The elevation of the country is 
about 1,600 feet above the sea, 300 miles west of the Athabosca Lake; 
and the gap in the Rocky Mountains, through which the Peace River 
passes, is about 6,000 feet above the sea, 

On the 13th of July they proceeded on their journey down Slave 
River, and arrived at the Great Slave Lake in four days. Granite is 
the prevailing rock on this river, and spruce, pine, birch and poplar 
are the chief trees of the forest. The undergrowth consists of willow, 
dwarf birch, alders, roses, brambles, gooseberries, white cornel and 
mooseberry. The oaks, elms, ash, pitch pine and balsam fir that had 
prevailed between Lake Superior and the Athabosea Lake, had dis- 
appeared. The current of the Slave River is not very rapid, but it is 
full of islands, rapids and cascades, formed by ledges of granite ex- 
tending across the river. The islands are all well wooded and pic- 
turesque. The portages are frequent, but short. The river is, in 
some places, from one to two miles wide. Some of the cascades are 
20 feet in perpendicular height. 

The travelers were much annoyed, while descending the, Slave 
River, by the heat of the sun and mosquitoes and other formidable 
insects. “The power of the sun on the 14th of July,” says Sir John 
Richardson, “ was so great, in a cloudless sky, that | was glad to take 
shelter in the water while the crews were engaged” in carrying the 
boats over the portages. He adds: “I have never felt the sun’s di- 
rect rays so oppressive within the tropics as | have experienced them 
to be on some occasions in the high latitudes.” Bathing in the 
Slave River was found to be a luxury almost out of the question, 
owing to the immense swarms of mosquitoes; and what was still 
worse, a most blood-thirsty insect, the tabanus, a large fly that draws 
blood at every bite, was also on hand, to complete the work which 
the mosquitoes were unable to finish. But this is not all ; “ leeches,” 
says Sir John Richardson, “also infest the still waters, and are 
prompt in their aggressions.” 

The Slave River enters the Great Slave Lake through a delta of 
Jow, well-wooded, alluvial islands, by many channels, having a spread 
of more than 20 miles. At the mouth of the most eastern branch is 
Stony Island, a naked mass of granite, rising fifty or sixty feet above 
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the water; and beyond that,’to the eastward, the banks of the lake 
are wholly primitive. West of the Slave River, to the Mackenzie, 
the southern shore is limestone, associated with bituminous shale. 

They reached Fort Resolution, on the south shore, on the 17th of 
July, where they stayed only one hour, glad to get rid of the dense 
swarms of mosquitoes on shore by betaking themselves to the boats 
with a good breeze on the lake. According to the accounts of Sir 
John Richardson, the mosquitoes of the Great Slave Lake, in latitude 
62° y., are more numerous and annoying than we have ever found 
them either in Louisiana or Texas. ‘They sailed along the southern 
shore of the lake, which they found generally low, flat, and shelving, 
with few safe landing-places for boats. Swamps extend back from 
the lake, and in many places vast quantities of drift-wood are piled 
upon the shore. The Great Slave Lake is 300 miles long and about 50 
wide. 

On the 22d of July the party arrived at Fort Simpson, on the 
Mackenzie River, west of the lake, in lat. 61° 51’ n., and long. 121° 
51’ w. The bank of the Mackenzie at this place is steep, and about 
30 feet high, composed of sand and loam. The beach was lined 
with boulders of granite, greenstone, limestone and sandstone. The 
Mackenzie River runs in a channel scooped out of the upper silurian 
strata, and still never deposits. Neither granite, gneiss, nor mica- 
slate are seen on its banks, and even trap-rocks are rare, if any actu- 
ally occur.* 

At Fort Simpson, barley, oats and potatoes thrive, but wheat does 
not ripen. Barley is sown about the 20th of May and is ripe on the 
20th of August. The ground freezes there to the depth of 16 feet. 
The meadows of the Mackenzie afford an abundance of good hay. 

The Liards River, which rises west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
flows through them, empties into the Mackenzie at Fort Simpson. It 
is by way of this river that communication is carried on between the 
Great Slave Lake and the Pacific. 

A short distance below the fort the river comes in contact with 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains. Several large streams flow into the 
Mackenzie below the fort. At the Bear Lake River, which flows 
from the lake of that name into the Mackenzie, there is a tertiary 
coal formation. If exposed to the action of moist air in mass, it takes 
fire spontaneously, burning with a fetid smell, and with but little 
smoke or flame. The coal beds are thus consumed as fast as they 
are exposed, and the bank is constantly tumbling down into the river. 
The beds were on fire in 1785, when discovered by Alexander 
Mackenzie, and they are still burning. From one to four beds of coal 
are exposed above the water level on the banks of the river, the 
thickest of which exceeds three yards, Pipe clay is also abundant 
on the banks of the river. The Indians eat it in times of scarcity. 
There are coal beds on fire on the Peace River, and on its branch, the 
Smoking River, near the base of the Rocky Mountains, from 1,800 to 
2,000 feet above the sea. 





* Arctic Exp., p, 365. 
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The chief tree in these regions is the white spruce. It attains a 
= of four or five feet, and a height of from 60 to 120 feet, 
‘lowers are abundant, though almost on the polar circle. The 
American robin, the thrush, the swallow, blue-bird, and others of the 
feathery tribe, are common on the banks of the Mackenzie. Ducks, 
gulls, geese and frogs, abound in the lakes, The latter make the 
marshes vocal about the beginning of June. Frogs are found quite 
within the polar circle ; snakes as far north as 56°, and the tortoise 
at the 51st degree of north latitude. Mr. Murray says, he found 
snakes within the polar circle, on the Yukon River. 

As the party drew near to the month of the river, they found the 
banks, in some places, 300 feet high, and indications of its rising some- 
times to the height of 40 feet. It passes through spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains, near its mouth, and the passage through is reduced to only 
a few hundred yards, causing the current to flow somewhat rapidly, 
though not too rapid for steamboats, which might ascend the river to 
the portage in Slave River, between Great Slave Lake and Lake 
Athabosea, a distance of near 1,300 miles. The Mackenzie forms a 
delta at its mouth, the head of which, where the river divides into two 
branches, is called Point Separation. It is in latitude 67° 49’ wn. At 
this place the river isa mile and a half wide. Sir John Richardson 
arrived at this point on the 31st of July, 1848, Vegetation, at this 
point, preserves the same general character as higher up the river. 
The willow grows to the height of 20 feet. 

At Point Separation, in compliance with his instructions, he buried, 
in a pit, on the bank of the river, a case of pemmican, together with a 
bottle containing a memorandum of the objects of the expedition, 
These were for those belonging to the party who were sent out under 
Sir James Ross, to search for Sir John Franklin, in case they should 
arrive at the Mackenzie River. Sir James Ross, simultaneously 
with Sir John Richardson, as we have before stated, was sent to Lan- 
caster Sound, with directions to penetrate westward in search of the 
lost discovery ships; and in case they made their way as far as the 
shores of the Arctic, east of the Mackenzie, they were there to find 
supplies of pemmican* deposited by Sir John Richardson. A mark 
painted on the trunk of a tree indicated the spot where the pemmican 
was buried. 

Most of the islands formed in the delta of the river by the ramifi- 
cations of the stream are alluvial; and some of them are mud and 
sand banks covered with willows. These mud islands generally 
inclose ponds or marshes filled with drift timber. The larger islands 
are dry and have a firm soil, but are low, except near the sea, where 
they rise into conical hummocks from 80 to 90 feet high. A spur of the 
Rocky Mountains skirts the western channel of the river to the sea, 
The general elevation of these spurs is upwards of 1,000 feet. The 
foot of the mountains is about four miles from the bark of the river, 
after traveling over a low marshy alluvial plain covered with willows, 
The main ridge of the spur is 40 miles west of the river. 





* Pemmican is a food made of dried pulverized beef, mixed with Jard or suet, and 
sweetened with sugar or currants, 
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The eastern arm of the river is also flanked by a ridge of one of 
the spurs through which the river passes a short distance above the 
delta. These mountains are about 800 feet high. The party pro- 
ceeded down the eastern arm, and found the banks and islands well 
wooded. The balsam poplar rises there, within the polar circle, to 
the height of twenty feet, and the white spruce to forty or fifty. 
The sand marten, a bird well known in Louisiana, was found bur- 
rowing in the banks of the Mackenzie. They leave the polar circle 
in September, for the south, the insects being then destroyed at the 
north by the frosts. 

On the 2d of August the party passed sand hills, covered with 
large boulders, and almost entirely destitute of vegetation. This 
was in lat. 68° 50’ n., where vegetation almost entirely disappears. 
Farther on, they came to Sacred Island, in lat. 69° 4’ n., where the 
common red currant was found growing. 

On the 3d of August they entered the estuary of the Mackenzie. 
Here they encountered 200 Esquimaux in their boats, who, after 
some trading with Sir John Richardson’s party, attempted to plunder 
one of the boats that was behind. The timely approach of the boats 
ahead dispersed the Indians, and nothing was taken of much value. 

All inquiries made to obtain of the natives information of the dis- 
coyery ships were fruitless. The Indians of the Mackenzie Valley, 
and the shores of the Arctic Ocean, particularly the Esquimaux and 
Dog-rib, or Hare Indians, are extremely vicious. They do not feel 
the least shame in being detected in falsehood, and invariably practice 
it, if they think anything can be gained thereby. They are not more 
truthful among themselves than with strangers. They will rob and 
murder when a profitable opportunity occurs. 

The course of the expedition now lay eastward. The first day, 
after leaving the mouth of the Mackenzie, they arrived at Copland 
Hutchinson Inlet, in lat. 69° 44’ x. Here the variation of the needle 
was 58° zx. The coast was low and flat, with conical eminences of 
no great height, at intervals of seven or eight miles. These emi- 
nences were supposed to be sand made by the washing of high tides, 
while the lands were inundated by the sea. The surf breaks high 
upon the shelving flats, which are covered, to the depth of four or 
five feet, with a moorish or peaty soil, which is much cracked, and in 
many places soft and boggy. Marshes and small lakes abound, filled 
with geese and ducks. The whole coast is often inundated by the sea, 
as is proved by the drift-wood and water-marks on the conical sand 
hills ten feet above their bases. The highest tides on this whole coast do 
not rise above three feet, and commonly only about twenty inches. 

The expedition arrived at Cape Bathurst on the 11th of August, 
where they had been instructed to deposit pemmican, and erect a signa! 
post. In crossing Liverpool Bay, and at all places where they 
landed, they were much annoyed by the Esquimaux. The surface 
of the country about Cape Bathurst is level, or gently undulating, 
and the sea cliffs are in many places nearly precipitous, and about 
150 feet high. The strata, where exposed, were found to be 
sand and clay Proceeding south-east from Cape Bathurst, the 
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shores rise to the height of 250 feet, and beds of bituminous shale 
are seen. The high banks of Cape Bathurst continue to the bottom 
of Franklin Bay, where the shores again become flat. The expedi- 
tion always kept near the shore, and landed to cook and eat their 
meals. Large numbers of white and black whales were seen at sea, 
and reindeer and Esquimaux on the shore. On the 13th they 
arrived at Cape Parry, which rises 500 feet high. Islands are nume- 
rous along this coast. The cliffs on the points of land presented 
limestone, columnar basalt, and greenstone slate. At Point Keats, 
east of Cape Parry, are magnificent columns of basalt, and the cliffs 
are of flesh-colored limestone. Sandstone boulders cover the shores, 
which are in general but little elevated above the water. 

On the 29th of August Sir John Richardson arrived at Cape 
Krusenstern, the same geological features continuing to present 
themselves. Here their progress was hindered by ice; and on the’ 
night of the next day, while endeavoring to reach the mouth of the 
Coppermine River, they were completely involved in drift ice, and 
could not land. The shores were low, and the country flat and 
swampy. Finding it impossible to advance with the boats, the party 
landed on the Ist of September, and walked along the shore, leaving 
two men in each boat to take care of them. They formed an en- 
campment, and resolved to wait two days for the sea to become clear ; 
at the end of which time, there being no prospect of the boats being 
able to proceed, it was resolved to leave them, and make their way 
with the stores, &c., by land to the Coppermine River. On Sunday 
morning, at six o’clock, on the 3d of September, they commenced 
their march after reading ar oer each man having a load of from 
sixty to seventy pounds. The boats and tents left behind were 
very soon after taken by the Esquimaux. 

On the 5th of September the party reached the Coppermine, after 
crossing Rae River and Richardson’s River, not laid down on the 
maps. The mouth of the latter is in lat. 67° 53’ n., and long. 115° 
56° w. They proceeded up the Coppermine, through a low, well- 
wooded country, to its western branch, the River Kendall. Crossing 
this, they left the Coppermine, and directed their course south-west 
towards Great Bear Lake. The route was full of lakes and 
swamps, and the snow deep. There was no timber, except on the 
rivers. On leaving the Coppermine, the country became high and 
composed of granite, though not mountainous. On the 15th, they 
arrived at a branch of the Dease River, which runs into the Great 
Bear Lake, and, taking boats, they arrived at Fort Confidence on the 
evening of the same day. Here he found comfortable winter quar- 
ters ; and writing his dispatches to the Admiralty, and {his private 
letters, Sir John Richardson sent them, with eighteen of his party, 
up the Mackenzie. 

Sir John Richardson gives an elaborate description of the man- 
ners and customs of the Esquimaux and other Indians, who are found 
in the northern parts of North America; but we find but little in it 
that has not already been given to the public. The Esquimaux are 
not a red race, but approach nearly to white ; and, as to stature, are 
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certainly not the stunted race which popular opinion supposes them 
to be. “Some of them,” says Sir John Richardson, “ would be con- 
sidered to be both tall and stout, even among Europeans.” They 
are emphatically a littoral people, neither wandering inland nor cross- 
ing wide seas. They range along the entire vast extent of sea coast 
from the Straits of Belleisle to Behring’s Straits ; also, on both sides 
of Greenland. They are also found on the Asiatic side of Behring’s 
Straits. In addition to what we have stated above regarding their 
morals, the following extract, which we have hesitated about giv- 
ing, on account of its indelicacy, will convey a very unfavorable im- 
pression as to their notions of decency and hospitality. The 
casuist and enlightened Christian moralist will note it as a striking 
example of the shape the moral sense may assume in the absence of 
the purifying and elevating influences of Christianity. 


“ Egede informs us that the unmarried Greenland women are modest, 
both in words and deeds, but that greater laxity exists among the wives, 
with the connivance of their husbands, who are not jealous. I fear that so 
much, scanty as the praise is, cannot be justly said in favor of the fair sex 
on the northern coast. The gestures and signs made by young and old, 
when they came off in the wmiaks, (boats,) were most indelicate, and more 
than once a wife was proffered by her husband, without cireumlocution, in 
the presence of his companions and of the woman herself. I understood, 
indeed, from Augustus, (our interpreter in 1826,) that such an offer was con- 
sidered by the nation as an act of generous noepitality ; and similar customs 
are said to exist among the inhabitants of Tartary.” 


M. Erman, in his Travels in Siberia, says: “that the same custom 
prevails. among the Tchuktchi, who live on the shores of the polar 
ocean, west of Behring’s Straits. These people are, in fact, of the race 
of the Esquimaux. The Esquimaux, like the inhabitants of North 
Siberia, eat raw flesh.” For a full account of the Indian tribes of 
British North America, we refer the reader to the 12th, 13th, and 
14th chapters of Sir John Richardson’s work. 

Fort Confidence, where Sir John Richardson passed the winter of 
1848-49, is on Dease River, three miles from its entrance into the 
Great Bear Lake, in lat. 66° 54/y., and Jong. 118° 49/ w. Though 
called a fort, it is only a collection of log-houses, without any fortifi- 
cations. During the winter he recorded thermometrical, barome- 
trical, and magnetic observations, hourly, sixteen or seventeen 
times a day. Once a month a term day was kept, of thirty-six 
hours, in which the fluctuations of the magnets were noted every 2} 
minutes, and various series of observations were made for ascertain- 
ing the magnetic intensity with the magnetometer, the vibration ap- 
paratus, and Lloyd’s dipping-needle. A register of the winds, weather, 
and appearances of the awrora borealis, was constantly kept, and the 
time and rates of the chronometers were ascertained by observations 
of the fixed stars. These observations have been reduced and pub- 
lished. 

The party at Fort Confidence passed a pleasant winter, being pro_ 





* Sir John Richardson's Arctic Exp. in 1848, p. 211. 
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vided with every thing necessary to make them comfortable. They 
had a great abundance of the finest fish, venison, reindeer tongues, 
dried meat, barley meal, flour, sugar, tea, potatoes, pemmican, Zante 
currants, and large supplies of cranberries, blaeberries, and the 
fruit of the amelanchier, which afforded them tarts and pies all the 
winter. 

The extreme dryness of the atmosphere, during the coldest parts of 
the winter, was somewhat remarkable. When the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit stood at 40° or 50° below zero, a piece of clothing just 
washed and hung out froze instantly so as to be brittle like glass ; 
but in an hour or two, in the absence of the sun, it was found to be 
quite dry and flexible. In consequence of the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere in winter, most articles of English manufacture made of 
wood, horn, or ivory, are shriveled, bent, and broken, The haridles 
of razors and knives, combs, ivory scales, and various other things 
kept in the warm rooms, were damaged in the same way, and ffom 
the same cause. The human body also became visibly electric from 
the dryness of the skin, “One cold night,” says Sir John Richardson, 
“T rose from my bed, and having lighted a lantern, was going out to 
observe the thermometer, with no other clothing than my flannel 
night-dress, when, on approaching my hand to the iron latch of the 
door, a distinct spark was elicited. Friction of the skin, at almost 
all times in winter, produced the electric odor.” 

On the 17th and 18th of December, the average temperature for 
forty-eight hours was 554° below zero of Fahrenheit, At seven 
o’clock, Pp. m., on the 17th, the thermometer stood at 58.9° below 0, 
of F. The lowest temperature observed was 65° F, This is one of 
the greatest colds-on record. Mr. Saunders records 644° F. as the 
lowest temperature observed in Wolstenholme Sound, in the winter 
of 1850. 

On the Ist of December, at Fort Confidence, the sun was just 
visible for an instant at noon, from an eminence behind the fort. 
From the 19th to the 29th of December, the sun did not get at all 
above the horizon. The sky was clear, and the sun’s place below the 
horizon was denoted by rays of light shooting into the sky above the 
woods, On the first of February the sun rose at nine o’clock, and set 
at three, p. m., and the days lengthened rapidly. The moon in the 
long nights was a most beautiful object, it being constantly above the 
horizon for nearly a fortnight together, in the middle of the lunar 
month, The planet Venus also shone with a brilliancy unknown in 
southern latitudes, and the aurora borealis was always visible. On 
the 20th of April the days had become so long, that there was day- 
light enough at nine o’clock, vp. m., to read by. On the 27th of April 
the birds began to return from the south. 

On the 7th of May, Mr. Richardson left Fort Confidence for the 
south, on his way home. Before leaving, he organized an expedition 
under the command of Mr. John Rae, to whom he gave instructions 
to descend the Coppermine River, and explore, if possible, the shores 
of Wollaston and Victoria Lands, in search of Sir John Franklin. 
Mr. Rae proceeded on the 9th of May, 1849, across the portage, be- 
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tween Dease and Kendall rivers, and down the latter to its entrance 
into the Coppermine, and thence to the Arctic Sea. He found it quite 
impossible, on account of the ice, to make the exploration required, 
and returned to Fort Confidence on the first of September, 1849. 

Mr. Richardson’s route homeward was across the Great Bear Lake, 
on the ice, and down the Bear Lake River to the Mackenzie. The 
rest of his homeward route was the same as before described. He 
arrived at Liverpool on the 6th of November, 1849, after being absent 
19 months, and without accomplishing his objects, 

Nor were the two other expeditions sent out at the same time more 
successful. That under Capt. Ross, after exploring the north shore of 
Barrow’s Straits as far west as Cape Hurd, and also Prince Regent’s 
Inlet entirely, and part of the Gulf of Boothia, and also the western 
shore of North Somerset as far south as 72° 38/ n., by traveling on 
foot, at length left for England on the 25th of September, 1849, The 
‘expedition sent to Behring’s Straits advanced in boats as far east as 
* the Mackenzie, but could get no further on account of the ice. 

n Capt. Ross’s return to England, in 1849, his two ships, the 
Enterprise and Investigator, were again sent out to make another 
attempt by the way of Behring’s Straits. ‘The latter vessel passed the 
straits, and was last seen on the 4th of August, 1850. The Enter- 
prise, unable to penetrate the ice, went back and wintered at Hong 
Kong, and was to renew the attempt in 1851. The Admiralty also 
sent out, at the same time, six vessels to Lancaster Sound. Private 
expeditions also went out at the same time. Capt. Sir John Ross 
sailed in the schooner Felix; Mr. Henry Grinnell, a merchant of 
New-York, sent out two vessels, under the command of Lieut. De 
Haven, U.S. N., and Mr. 8S. P. Griffin; Lady Franklin, also, dis- 
patched the Prince Albert, under the command of Mr. Forsyth, R. N. 
Some of these parties have returned. All the accessible parts of the 
continental coast of America have been explored, and both sides of 
Barrow’s Straits to the farther side of Melville Island, and the land 
beyond Cape Walker. The only trace that has been found of Sir John 
Franklin was by Capt. Penny, in 1850, on Beechy Island, on the north 
side of Barrow’s Straits. Here were found several hundred empty 
meat-tins and other remains, showing that Franklin’s ships wintered 
on that island in the winter of 1845-6, The graves of two men were 
found, the latest date of which was April 3, 1846. No trace later 
than this has been found of Sir John Franklin, who left England on 
the 19th of May, 1845, seven years ago. Expeditions are still out, 
and all news from the Arctic regions is received eagerly. 

It is much to be regretted, that the American publishers of Sir John 
Richardson’s Arctic Expedition have not accompanied it with a map 
of the Arctic regions, Scarcely any of the places visited are to be 
found on ordinary maps. This is a serious defect, which detracts 

reatly from the value of the work. The same may be said of M. 
Sraien's Travels in Siberia, recently published at New-York. 
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ART. IL—SOUTHERN POPULATION—ITS DESTINY. 


A short article in one of the late numbers of the Review, on 
the “ Excess of Negro Population at the South,” has induced us to 
look into the subject, with a view of elucidating as much as possible 
the vexed question: ‘“ What effect will time, alone and of itself, pro- 
duce upon the redative increase of population in the negro and white 
races of the southern states, should their limits never be extended?” 

The prevailing opinion is, that in the course of nota very long 
time, the negro race will become too populous to be advantageously 
employed as slaves ; our institutions will thexefore languish, and a 
contest of some sort spring up between that and the white race. To 
test this opinion, let us first inquire how long it will be before this 
redundancy will probably ensue? Down to 1840, the negroes and* 
whites of the slave states have increased at pretty much the same * 
rate, viz: three per cent, per annum, or thereabouts. From 1840 
to 50, however, a variation appears. The whites increased 34 per cent. 
in ten years; the slaves 28 per cent., and the free negroes less than 
9; so that the whole negro population increased at the rate of 26 per 
cent. in ten years. This shows an advantage of about eight per cent. 
in favor of the whites. Let us then proceed, first, upon the supposi- 
tion that the two races will increase henceforth at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum each ; then, upon the supposition that they will con- 
tinue the rates which are manifested by the census of 1850. In the 
first case, each race will double itself in thirty-three years; in the 
second the whites will double in about thirty years, while the negroes 
will double in about forty. What will be the number of the southern 
population one hundred years hence under these several supposi- 
tions ? 

The present population is 6,207,466 whites, and 3,411,760 negroes, 
In 1950, then, under the first supposition, it will be 49,659,728 whites, 
and 27,294,080 negroes, But under the second supposition, it will 
be 66,212,970 whites and 20,470,560 negroes. The aggregate will 
be, either 76,953,808, or 86,683,530. ‘ 

With this population, what will be the number of inhabitants per 
square mile ? 

The territory comprised by the slave states amounts, in round 
numbers, to 900,000 square miles, or 576,000,000 acres. The propor- 
tion under the first supposition would, therefore, be about 85 inhabi- 
tants to each square mile, or one to every seven and a half acres; 
and under the second supposition, about 96 to each mile, or one to 
every six and two thirds acres. 

How does this prospective density compare with that of other 
countries at the present day ? 

The English population numbers 240 per mile; the French, 154 ; 
and the Italian some 70 odd. In Massachusetts the density is 127 
per mile; in New-York, 67; and in Maryland, 62. According to 
McCulloch the whole of Europe, with her immense regions of frozen 
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and worthless territory, contains 3,708,871 square miles; and by 
the “Almanach de Gotha” for 1849, it appears that the population 
numbers 242,093,357, making an average of over 65 per mile. 

From these considerations it appears that one hundred years hence, 
if the southern population continues to increase till then at its past 
or present rate, the density will be little over a third of that of En- 

land, half that of France, and about forty less than Massachusetts. 

e two leading questions then recur: First—Will this tremendous 
increase be the work of a single century? Second—lIf so, will it 
amount to redundancy ? 

No population can increase without a corresponding increase in the 
production of agriculture. “Subsistence is the parent of future, and 
the support of present population.” Economists have established, 
that the instinct which prompts man to multiply his species is what 
may be termed, in the language of mathematicians, “ a constant quan- 
tity,” differing essentially from the capacity of acquiring subsistence, 
which is a variable quantity. It appears, therefore, that “an in- 
cfease of the means of subsistence is the only sure criterion of a per- 
manent and beneficial increase of population.” ‘To answer the first 
question, then, our readers must solve for themselves the problem— 
Can the slave states, in one hundred years, increase their agricultural 
— sufficiently to support comfortably such a population? We 

elieve they can, and for the following reasons: Immense quantities 
of land capable of profitable cultivation are to be found lying waste 
throughout the South, which are destined to be gradually reclaimed 
as the population increases. Great improvements are yet to be 
made in our system of agriculture, and improvements always increase 
the productive power of labor in any pursuit. An incalculable diver- 
sity of employments, and creation of new industrial pursuits, must 
accompany the growth of population’; and the diversity of employ- 
ments in a community, like the division of labor in a factory, in- 
creases the productive power of that community, and thus accumu- 
lates capital. So that since there will be thousands of miles more 
of the soil cultivated, vast improvements made in every art, and nu- 
merous advances in manufactures and commerce, it may reasonably 
be assumed that in one hundred years the southern population may 
number some eighty odd millions. Willthisamount to redundancy ? 

Doubtless it can be shown how much of the soi] there is under 
actual cultivation throughout the South, At present we can only speak 
of South Carolina ; but what is said of her in this regard, may be said 
of the other states.* 





* We have made up the following table from the census of 1860, of the quantity of lands 
improved in a few of the states, and from other sources have given the area of these states : 


Acres Improved. Total Acres. 
VIER, ccccctiesccccccestcssce= 10,3200, GOB, vce svc cbebee ccs 39,040,000 
South Carolina... ..e..ccoccccccce 4,074,000. .weorercceecces 17,920,000 
ON a are 4,387 088... cacccccccecess 37,120,000 
Mississippi. ........... e-eeeeeeee 3,489,640... .ccccceccecees 21,520,000 
Arkansas ..........ccccccsecsees 780,333... .ceeeeecreeess 32,000,000 
ee 1,967,908. cccsaccewesocce 21,000,000 
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South Carolina contains about 21,000,000 acres, of which but 
1,500,000, or thereabouts, are cultivated. Can it be possible that 
only one-twelfth of this state is capable of profitable cultivation ? 
Surely not. One-fourth at least, we should think, might be made to 
yield an abundant harvest. This would be about 4,500,000 acres, 
three times the amount now cultivated. What population could this 
support? We presume at least three times the present population; 
and probably much more, as we will endeavor to show. 

In 1840 the population of the state was 594,398, of which 198,363, 
almost exactly one-third, was employed in agriculture. Now, if we 
suppose that three times as much soil would require three times as 
many people to cultivate it, 4,500,000 acres would require 595,089. 
But would not this great increase in agriculture be necessarily ac- 
companied by a still greater increase of employment in other pur- 
suits? It certainly would. Those states which have introduced 
manufactures, extended their ecommerce, and diversified employment 
generally, exhibit a much smaller proportion of their people employ- 
ed in agriculture than South Carolina, and it is fairly to be supposed 
that as the South becomes more populous the proportion of agricul- 
turists to the whole populace must decrease. Among the southern 
states, Maryland employs about one-seventh of her people in agri- 
culture; Virginia, Louisiana and Missouri about one-fourth; and 
among the northern states, Massachusetts employs one-eighth, 
Pennsylvania one-seventh, Connecticut, New-Jersey and Ohio one- 
sixth, and New-York one-fifth. Now, when the southern population 
has inereased so much as to have reclaimed nearly all the land 
which can be profitably cultivated, we take it for granted, the diversity 
of industrial pursuits will be as great here as it now is in Ohio, New- 
Jersey, New-York or Maryland ; and assume that one-fifth of the 
people will be enough to cultivate the land for the sustenance of 
themselves and the other four-fifths. This assumption may not rea- 
sonably be objected to ; for by the census of 1840, it appears that then 
only 1,982,671 out of 7,333,637, or very little more than one-fourth 
of the entire southern population, was employed in agriculture. If, 
then, 4,500,000 acres of land in South Carolina will require 595,089 
people to cultivate them, and only one-fifth of the population of this 
state will be sufficient to produce subsistence for the whole, it fol- 
lows that 2,975,445 people will be comfortably sustained ; and this 





The following vas published some years ago, but we cannot learn upon what 
authority :— 


Maryland... ...+0--enessseenewewes ces 20 per cent. under cultivation. 
ViF@iNiR .cconccccccmccessccccoccoccecs 40 « « “ “ 
Gouth Carolin. ....c.ccccccccace cncces 40“ 4 “ ee 
Qeeng id sos < cc cccccccncavevesceneeas ce 40 « « “ « 
Fe RS ORT ae 20 « « “ pa 
Mississippi... .occcacccccccccecersoccece 50 “« « “ “ 
POURMNNED, 2 0 cc cccctvoesévcewestoves 50 “« « es ~ 
Kentucky... 0.0... ccsccccnccsouseseces a «4 “ ‘ 
TEL» - pte concen aeenanaainaen in «# « « a 
Florida reer rereCrreerr rere er ris) 1§ * “ “ “ 
North Carolina... .... secccccrscccecseos 5 « «“* « “ 
Louisiana. .....ecccecccccncestencscess as % “ “ 
Arkansas..... eeeeeesecaee eee eae eeeeeee 25 “ “ a « 


[Eps. 
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would result in the proportion of about 90 inhabitants per mile 
throughout the state. 

If the same may be conjectured of the whole South, it would ap- 
pear that 144,000,000 acres, one-fourth of the South, would require 
19,042,848 people to cultivate them ; and the whole population being 
five times as much, would amount to 95,214,240, or 105 per square 
mile. But since this population will be comfortably supported, for 
we have supposed that subsistence will increase apace with capital, it 
cannot be urged that there will be a redundancy. Therefore, if the 
southern population continues for one hundred years to increase at 
its present rate, we need not apprehend redundancy. 

What may be expected at the end of the succeeding hundred years, 
viz: the year of our Lord two thousand and fifty ? 

In the year 1700 the English population was about 100 per mile, 
considerably more than ours can be a hundred years hence; but in 
1800 it had nearly doubled, and in 1850 it is stated to be 240 per 
mile, * It is by no means likely that our population, when it approxi- 
mates to the density of the English in 1700, will increase as rapidly ; 
for England is the homestead of an immense empire, and may be re- 
garded as a vast city, whose suburbans are supplying her from all the 
continents of earth. And as she, having a population of 100 per 
mile, and enjoying so many inducements to the increase of population 
within her immediate limits, could scarcely double it during the 
whole of the eighteenth century, and only increased it fifty per cent. 
during the last fifty years ; it may be justly deduced that the southern 
people, after having reclaimed the great bulk of their arable land, and 
having reached a proportion of eighty or ninety inhabitants to every 
square mile, which we have supposed might be consummated in one 
hundred years, but which will probably take up two centuries or more, 
will settle down to a rate of increase, the only exponent of which 
will be the degree of improvement that may supervene, and which 
we have every right to maintain will be less than that of the English 
population. After comparing all things, and to come to an end of 
these conjectures, we think it may be laid down as a probability, that 
the southern population will not exceed, even if it reaches, the present 
density of the French, for two or three hundred years to come; and 
the ratio of population to territory in England is greater than will 
ever be witnessed as an average in these states, 

But the chief apprehension seems to be, that the negro race will in- 
crease more rapidly than the whites, It is not the aggregate popula- 
tion which is particularly dreaded—it is the relative increase. How- 
ever, besides the numbers laid down in the last census, there are 
many forcible reasons why it may be urged that this apprehension is 
groundless. 

All impediments to the natural increase of population may be 
classified as preventives to propagation, or checks to growth—the 
first comprising all those causes which prevent the birth of living chil- 
dren, and the latter all those which produce death after birth. From 
all the data we have"’at command, it would seem to be placed beyond 
question, that there are comparatively more births in the negro than 
the white race, and this is conclusive proof that preventives to propa- 
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gation are nct so effectual in the former as the latter. But from the 
same sources it does appear the checks to growth are fewer and 
less effectual in the white race.. If we divide life into three periods, 
as for instance, from birth to maturity, from maturity to the begin- 
ning of decline, and from then to death; or say, from birth to twenty, 
from twenty to forty-five, and from forty-five to death ; it appears 
there is much more negro mortality during the first period than 
white, and more also during the first half of the second. 

Ii is for those of the readers of the Review, more competent, to 
say whether this circumstance is of material consequence. ‘To our 
mind it certainly does appear to be. When an infant is snatched 
from a community, it is like extinguishing a lamp which has been 
just filled and newly trimmed; but when the man who has reached a 
green old age is taken from the world, it is like the gentle going-out 
of a lamp at the approach of day, because it has consumed all of its 
“ midnight oil,” and its charred wick can no longer feed the unwilling 
flame. He is, 

“‘ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Like the morning sun, as it 
“ Checkers the eastern sky with streaks of life,” 


and wakes up the world for another day, the young child brings with 
him in his little loins the germ of another generation; but like the 
setting of the pale wan moon down into the calm bosom of the - 
deep, is the old man’s death, who, having lived out his life, sinks 
down with placid brow into the grave. 

It cannot, we imagine, be treating lightly of our fellow-mortals to 
say, that some of them, when they come to die, prove no check to the 
growth of population ; or at least, their death is a less check than that 
of others. It may, therefore, with propriety be said, that the death 
of very aged people is the least of all checks to population ; the 
death of young people who have not reached the age at which they 
may propagate their species is the greatest possible; and the death 
of those between these extremes vary between them in its effect. 

It cannot be questioned that the great mass of mankind are born 
of parents who are between the ages of twenty and forty-five; it is 
certainly the case as far as mothers are concerned. When, therefore, 
those between these ages die, they may be supposed to have multi- 
plied their species to a certain extent according to their individual 
ages, and their demise may be regarded as an interruption to the 
work which they had commenced. Their loss is, therefore, greater 
than those who have passed the propagating age, while it is less than 
those who have not yet reached it. And if further classification 
might be made, perhaps the following is quite correct : 

1. The greatest check is the death of those under twenty. 
2. The next greatest is that of single people over twenty, but under thirty. 


married people within the fruitful age. 
a - single eons over thirty, but within the fruitful 


e. 
: all pitts who have passed the fruitful age. 
- The least ofall « extremely aged people. 
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Now, if this classification is admissible, what will the statistics of 
the southern population exhibit when analyzed according to it ? 

The only very reliable census we have at hand, is that of Charles- 
ton, for the year 1848, which was compiled with great care and ac- 
curacy. It appears from this, that during the year there were : 


White births, 3.27 to every 100 white inhabitants. 
Negro do. 4.40 m4 negro inhabitants. 
Negro excess, 1.13 per ct. 


From 1841 to 1848— 


White deaths under twenty were 32.55 pr. ct. of all white deaths. 
Negro - " 49.74 23 negro “ 
Negro excess, 17.19 per cent. 

From 1822 to 1848—a period of twenty-six years—the mortality 
compared thus : 

White deaths under twenty, 28.74 pr. ct. of all white deaths. 
Negro ey - 47.57 _ negro ‘ 
Negro excess, 18.83 per cent. 

From these figures it appears, if we take the births during the year 
1848 as an average, that where one hundred negroes are born, about 
ninety-nine whites are, supposing the aggregate population of the 
two races to be the same; but for every hundred whites who die 
under twenty, one hundred and eighteen negroes die. To illustrate 
this, let us suppose a community composed of exactly the same 
number of whites and negroes, and that every year the same number 
of each race died; say that, twenty years ago, one thousand white 
children were born: that year there must have been one thousand 
and eleven negroes born; now if at the end of this, the twentieth 
year, we find that four hundred of these whites have died, how many 
of the negroes will have died? why, four hundred and seventy-two ; 
so that out of one thousand whites, born twenty years ago, six hun- 
dred are now alive, and capable of increasing the race ; but out of the 
thousand and eleven negroes only five hundred and thirty-nine re- 
main. 

We will not occupy any further space than to express the hope of 
seeing something from the pen of some of the correspondents of 
this Review, setting forth correct statistics on this subject, and giv- 
ing the results of a more perfect and elaborate investigation than we 
feel authorized to venture upon now. We are quite satisfied that 
an error is abroad which is calculated to injure our institutions and 
our altars. The prevailing idea, that a contest of races is destined 
to spring up as southern population increases, can, we sincerely be- 
lieve, be thoroughly set aside by facts and principles which only need 
to be duly considered and impartially applied. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether there will ever be another acre of land added to 
the slave territory of this continent ; it is questionable whether there 
is any need of more; but, be these as they may, it is clear the 
destiny of the slave states is in the hands of the white race of those 
states. If six millions of freemen, with wealth, power, and territory 
enough to establish a vast empire equal to one fourth of all Europe— 
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cultivating a soil the greater portion of which may be said just to 
have been reclaimed—having facilities for introducing every indus- 
trial pursuit which a growing people can need, and with the full 
knowledge that the civilized world is regarding them with an evil 
eye—cannot cease to complain of the blessings which nature is heap- 
ing upon them, and direct their energies towards their own improve- 
ment, and against the foul machinations of their enemies who are 
mortal as themselves, it is greatly to be feared they are not worth 
of their wealth nor suited to their calling. If all the money which 
is spent in political conventions and caucuses, stump speeches and 
elections, controversies and office-hunting, which demoralize the 
southern mind, and is preparing it for lasting subjugation, was de- 
voted to improvement at home, the encouragement of southern art 
and southern industry, the division of labor and the diversity of em- 
ployment, we would be a more united people. If all the money 
which is spent in northern schools and colleges, cities and watering 
places, taverns and steamboats, as well as shops and factories, was 
kept at home for the building up of our own seminaries, our own 
literature, our own amusements and benefits, we would be a happier 
and a better people. Talk of redundancy! Why, in the palmiest days 
of Rome five acres of land was the actual allotment to every agri- 
cultural family, and in Flanders now, a farm of five acres is a com- 
fortable homestead. Yet we have shown that when the southern 
population, which is about 10 per mile, becomes nine times as dense 
as it now is, each individual, white and black, will average over seven 
acres; or, at the very lowest calculation, twenty-one acres for a 
family of three. There is a public sentiment abroad in the land 
which we have to fear. Let the enlightened reader cast his eye over 
the civilized world—how many distinct parties does he not see, which 
abhor our institutions ? But look at home—is there a single spot upon 
which that eye can rest, and contemplate a southern party which is 
not torn, lacerated, and bleeding from suicidal wounds ? 
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Ture is no part of the world, if we except, perhaps, Central Africa, 
so little known as Siberia. This is due, in a great measure at least, 
to its remoteness from the most civilized portions of the world, the 
extreme coldness of its climate, and its absolute or supposed want of 
novelties, of any kind, sufficiently attractive to draw the traveler 
within its borders. Some few have ventured thither, at wide intervals 
of time ; and these, for the most part, have been men who have sought 
that remote and forbidden quarter of the globe as zealous, self-denying 
votaries of science, eager to solve some long-mooted scientific ques- 
tion, or to make some valuable contribution to our present stock of 
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scientific information. Few, if any, of the numerous tribes of flying 
tourists, who are constantly skimming over every inviting portion of 
the globe, and writing books about their adventures, have ever dared 
to turn their thoughts on Siberia. The very thought of it is, indeed, 
enough to freeze one to death, or at least to chill one with horror ; for 
the very name of Siberia, apart from its eternal snows and ice, has 
become a synonym for horrible cruelty and injustice. It is never 
pronounced without calling up in the mind pictures of the sufferings 
of the thousands of poor exiles who are now dragging out their 
miserable lives in the mines of that horrid country. 

The latest, and probably the best scientific work that has ap- 
peared on the subject of Siberia, is that of M. Anoten Erman, which 
acquired for him the medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don. In conferring this medal, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison used 
the following language : 

“T have already said more than enough to convince any one who has not 
studied the works of M. Erman, that the council has most wisely selected 
him to be the receiver of our patron’s medal ; and there can, indeed, exist no 
doubt that, with the exception of the great Humboldt himself, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a single man in the broad field of ex- 


plorers, not already honored with our medal, who is more richly deserving 
of it.” 


This is certainly very high praise; but if by it Mr. Murchison 
intended to compare Erman to Humboldt, some allowance must cer- 
tainly be made for the errors too often incident to great men, and 
from which even Royal Geographical Societies are not wholly exempt. 
M. Erman must do something more, as a scientific traveler, than 
simply make a journey to Siberia, and publish his undigested notes 
of travel in two volumes, before he can be compared to the great 
Humboldt. He has, however, in the work now before us, furnished 
us with much valuable information, without committing any of the 
fashionable follies of the superficial, foppish, and gossiping tourists 
of the day. 

The government of Norway having determined to fit out a scien- 
tific expedition, under the direction of Professor Hansteen, so justly 
famed for his researches into the theory of terrestrial magnetism, with 
the view of enabling that philosopher to make a series of magnetical 
observations in the interior of Siberia, M. Erman was permitted to 
become a member of the expedition. He left Berlin and proceeded 
to St. Petersburgh, where he met Prof. Hansteen and the others of the 
scientific corps, His route from Berlin was by the way of Dantzic, 
Konigsberg, Memel, Mittau, Riga, Dorpat, and Narva, making mag- 
netical observations as he advanced, and also giving a scientific de- 
scription of his route; but as Siberia is the subject of this paper, and 
as his route, as well as all parts of Russia, have been often described, _ 
we shall pass over, as briefly as possible, the few pages of M. 
Erman’s narrative, in which he describes his journey to the dividing 
line between Europe and Asia. 

The expedition left St. Petersburgh on the 11th of July, 1828, and 
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took the route to Moscow, making astronomical and magnetic ob- 
servations at all their stopping-places. They arrived at Moscow on 
the 20th of July, and remained there seven days. From Moscow 
their route led them to Vladimir, on a branch of the Oka, and thence 
to the great town of Nijnei Novgorod, the church towers of which 
had been visible for a great distance. On the 4th of August, the — 
= to their arrival at Nijnei Novgorod, they passed throug 

udogda, through which, from subsequent observations, they found 
that the line of no deelination passed. It will be recollected, that the 
same line for the western hemisphere passes near our city of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Nijnei Novgorod stands at the confluence of the Oka and Volga 
rivers, about southeast of St. Petersburgh, and near the centre of Eu- 
ropean Russia. It is the seat of the great annual fair in Russia, to 
which merchants from all parts of the empire assemble with their 
merchandise. On the arrival of our travelers, they found the fair 
there actually going on, and were struck with the vastness of the mul- 
titude, the motley character of the people, and the variety of the 
strange costumes that surrounded them, as well as by the number and 
strangeness of the foreign tongues spoken, overpowering and ex- 
tinguishing the Russian. 


“We found ourselves,” says M. Erman, “among wooden booths, ar- 
ranged in quadrangles, and numerous enough to satisfy our expectations of 
a great fair. This part is given up to the retail trade. The usual variety 
of a Russian bazaar was to be found here, but on a scale far surpassing in 
magnitude anything we had seen before. We were astonished, however, 
to find that these magazines, which taken together would have made no in- 
considerable town, were but temporary appendages to the far more colossal 
market. 

“Beyond the space occupied by the wooden magazines are solid stone 
edifices of a single story, surrounded by colonnades, and roofed with sheet 
iron painted green. These are all warehouses, and form sixty-four rectan- 
gular blocks of building. In the middle of these stands a lofty and noble 
edifice, occupied by the officers who are charged with the superintendence 
of the fair. The ground floor of it becomes, at this period, the post-office, 
which is not to be easily matched for the wide extent of country embraced 
by the communications passing through it; for the letters received by the 
Armenian and Bokharian merchants, from their remotest Asiatic correspon- 
dents, meet here with others from all parts of Europe. 

“The inner range of warehouses contains articles of European luxury. 
In those filled with the works of the French modistes, or with the produc- 
tions of St. Petersburgh, or Moscow, we might fancy ourselves transported 
into the midst of some European capital, if it were not that at | step 
the passers-by remind us of the preponderance of Asiatic traffic. Books 
and maps have a row of warerooms to themselves. Then follow the depots 
of Obrasa, or Greek holy images, of every shape and size, as well as of 
amulets, wax candles, and various matters used at funerals, or in other so- 
lemnities of the Graco-Russian Church, Most of the holy images are 
made in the Ural, but some of them are the work of self-taught peasants, 
throughout the villages, who think that a peculiar merit attaches to this 
kind of industry. The dealers in these articles both buy and sell by retail, 
and their business, in conformity with popular notions, is called “ truck,” 
because it is not deemed right to buy matters of a sacred character for 
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money ; barter is only allowed in such articles, The precept of the Greek 
Church, which allows of only linear and not relieved representations of the 
holy personages, regards merely the uncovered part of the figure, but the 
dress may be in relief, and is usually adorned with gold or silver leaf fast- 
ened on the wood. Hence it is that the pictures of holy families and saints 
offered for sale have frequently only the faces and hands painted, the rest 
being left unfinished, so that the purchaser, in completing the decoration of 
the picture, is at liberty to consult his own piety and discretion, and to 
dress and gild it according to his means. he complexion of these 
images is always a dark brown; but the obliquity of the eyes, which is 
particularly observable in the pictures of the virgin, shows that the Mon- 
golian physiognomy was that which was most familiarly known to the ori- 
ginal designers of these portraits. 

“The outer range of buildings in the market is occupied chiefly by for- 
eign nations; south-eastwards, towards the Oka, are the warehouses of the 
Greeks. North-westwards the Armenians have a very extensive quarter 
to themselves.” 


We cannot give a more extended quotation, but this is sufficient 
to give some idea of the character and importance of the great 
Russian fairs. Merchants throng to this at Nijnei Novgorod not only 
from all parts of the Russian empire, but also from Independent Tar- 
tary, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Thibet and China, bringing cotton and 
silk fabrics, shawls, and all the most costly products of the East, and 
carrying away with them, in turn, European goods of every descrip- 
tion. Many of the eastern merchants come a distance of from 1,500 
to 2,000 miles. The traders from Bokhara bring goods which they 
have received on credit from wealthy capitalists, who are to be paid 
on the return of the expeditions with thirty per cent. more than the 
value of the goods in Bokhara. In case of loss from fire, or robbery, 
the traders are not released from their contract ; and when such mis- 
fortunes happen to them, they prefer settling in Russia to returning 
home to Bokhara. 

One of the chief objects of trade between the Bokharians and 
Russians, is the supplying the latter with cotton, partly raw and 
partly spun. Vast quantities of it are brought to the great annual 
fair at Nijnei Novgorod. It is not a century since the Russians gene- 
rally entertained the most fabulous and extravagant notions of the 
origin of cotton. A story was current among them, that it was the 
product of a zoophitic plant called daranez, or lamb-plant.* 

The German edition of Herberstein, who fully believed the fable, 
adds, that “ the Boranez has a head, eyes, ears, and all the limbs like 
a sheep.” 

The Bokharians receive for their cotton large quantities of bar 
iron from the Ural mountains. A large trade is carried on at the 
fair in tea from China. The Tartars bring peltries of al] kinds. 

Each of the different nations congregated together at this great an- 





* Herberstein quotes a Russian writer as follows :—“ Vidisse se (cirea mare Caspium) 
semen, melonum semini paulo majus et rotundius, ex quo in terram condito quiddam agno 
persimile, quinque palmarum altitudine succresceret * * * quod eorum lingua Boranez, 
quasi species dicas, voceretur * * * pellem subtilissimam babere, qua plurimi in eis 
regionibus ad subducenda capitis tegumenta uterentur * * * hanc rem minus fabulorum 
puto, ad gloriam Creatoris, cui omnia sunt possibilia.” 
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nual fair, has its own place of religious worship—the Armenians 
their churches, and the Mohammedans their mosques, from the 
minarets of which are heard, several times a day, the voices of the 
priests calling the faithful to prayers. 

Among the motley groups of the thousands that fill the passages 
of the fair are always seen the people, distinguished by their peculiar 
appearance, called Mordvi. They are aborigines of the country, and 
are as distinct a people from the Russians as our American Indians 
are from us. They are allowed to retain their ancient customs. 
Among their remarkable peculiarities may be mentioned their un- 
willingness to put animals to death, and their love of leeks, onions, and 
bulbous roots of all kinds, 

The late great “ Exposition” at London did not equal in extent one 
of these common annual fairs at Nijnei Novgorod. “The latter,” 
says M. Erman, “contained, in that part of the fair which is built of 
stone alone, 2,522 store-rooms, to each of which is attached a cham- 
ber for the owner of the goods to live in. Besides these, there are 
1,500 wooden booths. The number of traders at these fairs is not 
less than 600,000 annually. 

Nijnei Novgorod was formerly the most important city in the 
Russian empire. In the 15th century its population is said to have 
been 400,000; it is now only about 18,000. In the 15th century, 
London, Novgorod, Bergen and Bruges were the four principal fo- 
reign depots of the Hanseatic League ; but the barbarities and mis- 
rule of Ivan Vassilievitch IL, in 1570, proved fatal to Novgorod, and 
consigned that great emporium to hopeless decay. During the 12th, 
13th and 14th centuries, Novgorod formed the great entrepot between 
the countries east of Poland and the Hanseatic cities, and its wealth 
and power seemed so great and so well established, and the city 
itself so impregnable, as to give rise to the proverb— 


“ Quis contra Deos et magnam Novogordiam.” 


The ruins seattered about its present site show how vast it once 
must have been, with its walls of stone and gates of bronze.* 

Leaving Nijnei on the 9th of August, M. Erman pursued his jour- 
ney in a north-east course towards the Ural Mountains. The roads 
throughout the Russian empire are generally good, being repaired by 
the government. Mile-stones, or verst-stones as they are called in 
Russia, measure the distances from place to place. The Russian 
verst is about 1,167 yards. At short intervals, in many parts of 
Russia, are Crown post-houses for the accommodation of travelers. 
The traveler also observes along the way another class of large 
buildings in Russia, which are peculiar to that country. They are 
called ostrog, and are intended expressly for the reception and lodg- 
ing of exiles on their way to Siberia, trains of whom are constantly 
seen dragging their weary limbs slowly along towards the dreary 
wastes and mines of that wretched country. After leaving Nijnei 





* Schnitzler, La Russie, pp. 152-174: 
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Novgorod, every post-house has its ostrog standing opposite. The 
ostrog consists of a large building, containing numerous quadrangular 
rooms side by side, and surrounded by a fence of palisades. Nijnei 
Novgorod is the general rendezvous of exiles from all parts of the 
empire, where they are formed into gangs and marched towards Si- 
beria, all on foot except the sick and infirm. There are at present in 
Siberia about 100,000 exiles, one-fourth of whom are women. 

The next place arrived at by our travelers was the city of Kazan, 
about four miles from the Volga, and with a population of 57,000. 
It has a university with 70 principal and suberdinate professors, and 
about 250 students. Its principal object is to supply instruction in 
the eastern languages, or in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Tartar, Mongul 
and Chinese. The city has also a theological school, with a gymna- 
sium, an observatory, a grammar school, a Tartar school and a nor- 
mal school. Several journals and publications issue from its press, 
among which are comprised some works in the Turkish language. 
There is also in the city a great clothing manufactory employing 
1,000 people; there are also manufactories of cotton, hardware, 
earthenware, tiles, leather, soaps and ardent spirits. It carries on an 
extensive trade on the Volga and Caspian Sea. About 15,000 of 
the inhabitants are Mohammedans; the rest Protestants and Greek 
Church Christians.* 

Perm, near the foot of the Ural, and the centre of the mining re- 
gion, is the next most important place in the route pursued by M. 

rman. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is built mostly of 
wood. It is the seat of a bishopric, and has several public establish- 
ments. Its inhabitants are principally employed in smelting the 
iron, copper, and other products of the adjacent mines. There are 
about 100,000 men employed in the mineral region of Perm. The 
climate is, of course, very severe, it being in lat. 58° x. The soil does 
not produce enough food for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

On the 28th of August, M. Erman left Perm to pass over the Ural 
to Yekaterinburg, traveling in nearly an east direction. The ascent 
was generally undulating, but the elevation not rapid. On the 31st 
of August, when between the 14th and 15th verst-stones from a place 
called Kirgishansk, the guides informed the company that they were 
on the boundary of Asia. 

“ For the boundary between the two continents,” says M. Erman, 
“the Russians have here very arbitrarily selected an inconsiderable 
chain of hills, which rises about 200 feet above the surrounding 
country, (its total elevation being from 1,250 to 1,350 feet,) and, run- 
ning north, forms a secondary water-partition, such as we had fre- 
quently seen on the preceding portion of our journey. 


“Tn the days of ancient Greece, a point to which universal consent as- 
signed so much importance, would not surely have been left without some 
striking monument; for even on the isthmus of Corinth the bounds of two 
comparatively petty provinces were indicated by a pillar, having inscribed 
on one side: ‘This is Peloponnesus, and not Ionia; and, on the other: 





* Schnitzler, La Russie, p. 671, 
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‘ This is Ionia, and not Peloponnesus.’ But the fact, that at the present day 
the boundary between two great divisions of the earth is not thought worthy 
of any special mark, may be hailed as a pleasing sign of the greater facilit 
of movement which is now enjoyed by mankind. Nevertheless, we “le 
behind us, in a sportive mood, a memorial of our visit to this point, which, 
for the imagination of the traveler at least, is not without ‘some interest. 
We fadlosal in a bottle a paper containing the names of the travelers and 
the object of their journey, written in Latin, and buried it in the wood on 
the south side of the road. The idea of ‘the discovery of this memorial at 
some distant date was certainly very agreeable at the moment.”* 


After traveling a few miles from the boundary-line, M. Erman 
found the elevation to be 1,600 feet. This was the greatest elevation 
attained in crossing the mountains from Perm to Yekaterinburg, in 
lat. about 55° x. They found the highest mountain summits covered 
with tall firs. “Our guides,” says M. Erman, “had remarked that 
the snow lay longer in the spring on these summits than on the road ; 
but on the other hand, they positively declared that on no one of them 
did the snow remain throughout the summer; so that it is not only 
possible to make a road over the Ural, which rises nowhere beyond an 
elevation of 1,600 feet, but it is manifest that in the neighborhood of 
this pass there is no mountain-top which rises 500 feet higher.” 

This statement of M. Erman, in regard to the elevation of the pass 
of the Ural Mountains, is worthy of note. It is probably correct, as 
he was engaged in a scientific expedition, and was furnished with the 
most accurate instruments. Malte Brun fixes the elevation of the 
a peaks of the Ural at 4,000 feet; and Schnitzler and others 
at 6,400. 

On the second of September M. Erman reached Yekaterinburg, 
which is built on the shores of a small lake called Iset, and on a river of 
the same name, at an elevation of 850 feet above the sea. Here they 
compared all their magnetic observations taken from their departure 
from St. Petersburgh, and found that they all confirmed, as far as they 
went, the theory of two magnetic poles in each hemisphere. They 
found that the deviations of the magnet, whether in regard to the dip, 
variation, or intensity, had been continuously affected by a change of 
geographical position. With any given direction of route, the series 
of numbers indicating the function of any one of those three elements 
was found to proceed not per saltum, but by gradual transitions, 
which must be considered as a proof of conformity to sonre general 
law. As they advanced eastward, on the same parallel, there was a 
rapid increase of the intensity—a proof of their approach to some 
predominating centre of attraction—the Asiatic magnetic pole. On 
the other hand there must have been observed a regular diminution 
of the magnetic force or intensity, as they receded from Parry’s 
North American magnetic pole, if the theory of an Asiatic pole was 
not correct. 

M. Erman continued at Yekaterinburg and in its neighborhood, 
visiting the mines and making magnetic observations, until the first of 
October. We see nothing in his explorations of the mining regions 





* Erman, vol. i., p, 153. 
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of the Ural that have not before been given. From Yekaterinburg 
he made an excursion to the north along the Ural. He found the 
couptry thickly covered with forests of pine of different varieties. 
The gold and platinum found in this region lie in bed of pebbles, 
partly at the bottom of valleys, and in the alluvial plains bordering 
the rivers, among the detritus of hornblende and feldspar, collected 
between the transition-limestone rocks which bound the valleys. The 
quantity of gold in the undisturbed veins of quartz is much less than 
in the sedimentary beds. 

Bones of elephants, belonging to an early period of the world, are 
found imbedded in the metalliferous sand and stones along the valley 
of the Tura not far from Yekaterinburg. 

Yekaterinburg contains about 1,000 families. Its external aspect 
is that of European manufacturing towns. The streets are broad and 
elegant, filled with spacious stone mansions, inhabited by merchants 
and the proprietors of mines. “The elegance of the houses in this 
ee: says M. Erman, “ would do credit to the merchants of many 

uropean cities; while their internal comfort is fully in keeping with 
the exterior. Many of their owners are still serfs, and obliged to pay 
an almost princely tribute to their lords ; but this they hardly consider 


a erage 

e rest of the population consists of the officers connected with the 
mines, who are educated at St. Petersburgh. The government estab- 
lishments consist of mills, magazines, factories, guard-houses, &c.— 
all built in handsome style. ere is also a military post, the soldiers 
of which are chiefly engaged in preventing evasion of the tolls, which 
merchants who visit Irbit are required to pay here, and in looking after 
exiles who pass through the town. 

There are public gardens in the middle of the city—the walks of 
which are bordered by rows of tall bird-cherry trees, (prunus padus,) 
which are indigenous to this region. 

M. Erman was at Yekaterinburg on the third of September, the 
anniversary of the accession of the reigning emperor at that time.* 
The present emperor, Nicholas I., came to the throne on the first of 
December, 1825, which is, of course, the day celebrated as the anni- 
versary of the Czar’s accession, throughout his dominions. It isa 
religious festival. On this occasion it is customary in all Russian 
towns, as on every solemn holiday, for the principal inhabitants to 
attend the person of highest rank among them to his house, when 
divine service is concluded, where the honor thus conferred is 
acknowledged by a public breakfast or dinner. 

M. Erman visited Neryansk, a place north of Yekaterinburg, con- 
taining 10,000 inhabitants, most of whom are serfs. Allof the mines 
in the Ural are worked by serfs. They labor from 4} o’clock, a. m. 
until 7 o’clock, pv. m., and their wages are 8} kopeks (less than a penny) 
a day, or about nine Prussian dollars per annum. They have besides, 





*These Travels in Siberia were made by M. Erman in 1827, and are now for the first 
time, in 1850, published in America. They have not, however, lost their value, as regards 
Siberia. 
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their daily rations from the public stores. The allowance for a mar- 
ried serf is eighty pounds of rye meal per month; for an unmarried 
one, under sixteen, it is half that, and for a woman the same. The 
serfs have each his own house, and some have cows and horses, with 
the right of cutting hay. Both men and women work in the mines, 
the former in digging, and the latter in carrying the ore. 

The gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead mines of the Ural Moun- 
tains are considered quite inexhaustible. The value of the products 
of the mines annually, is more than $25,500,000. Three-fourths of 
this sum is derived from the gold and platinum. Some idea may be 
formed of the immense quantities of the metals of all kinds, trans- 
ported down the rivers from the mountains, from the fact that the 
entire amount of tonnage employed is equal to that of 361 vessels of 
400 tons each. All the products of the Ural are conveyed to St. 
Petersburgh by water, The route is down the Biela and Kama to the 
Volga, then up the Volga to Tver; thence down the Tverza to Lake 
Iimen ; thence down the outlet of that lake to Lake Ladoga, and from 
thence to St. Petersburgh—a distance of more than 3,000 miles, 
This whole route is a natural water-course, navigable at all places 
except at one point between Tver and Lake Ilman, where one of the 
natura] channels has been widened, and a supply of water secured by 
sluice-gates. The navigation in this long route is in many places 
dangerous, At Bronitsui there are rapids which prevent all boats 
from returning up stream. They are therefore broken up at St. 
Petersburgh. But for these rapids there would be a free, natural 
passage from St. Petersburgh to the foot of the Ural Mountains, and 
to the Caspian Sea and all the countries bordering on it. 

The communication with the Black Sea is interrupted by the port- 
age between the Volga and Don, at Tsaritsura. The distance across 
the neck, or volok, as the Russians call it, is forty miles. The boats 
are taken in pieces, and carried with their cargoes across the Don, 
where they are re-constructed. If Nicholas had a particle of the 
spirit of John Bull or Brother Jonathan in his composition, this volok 
of forty miles, between the Don and Volga, would soon be annihila- 
ted. A tenth part of the money that he has spent in trying to subdue 
the Circassians, would make all his rivers navigable, and connect St. 
Petersburgh with the Black Sea. 

The level of the Don above the Volga is ascertained to be 175 
feet ; and that of the Black above the Caspian Sea, 83 feet. 

Before narrating the continuance of his journey towards the interior 
of Siberia from Yekaterinburg, M. Erman pauses to communicate some 
poronen regarding the inhabitants in the neighborhood of Yekaterin- 

urg—the Bashkirs. They first attracted his notice from his finding that 
they were a portion of the usual guards of the exiles who pass through 
Yekaterinburg. Parties of these wretched exiles are a very common 
spectacle in that town. About one hundred pass through it per week— 
the women generally in wagons, and the men following two and two 
on foot. The latter, during their stay in the town, have usually 
chains on the leg. Their guards are Kosaks of the Ural, as they are 
called, and a company of Bashkir militia. These Bashkirs are entire- 
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ly different in aspect and manners from the Russians, They retain 
their national pointed broad-brimmed hat of white felt, and close 
tunic of cloth of the same color, with red embroidery on the edges. 
Their arms are a pike and a sword, besides the bow and arrow. They 
are one of the aboriginal Siberian tribes, and are the chief inhabitants 
in the south-western part of Siberia. They consist of three cantons, 
over each of which there is a hereditary chief. These Bashkirs are the 
only aboriginal Siberians, who lead a mode of life regularly alternating 
from the nomadic to the fixed. They have a permanent village of 
wooden huts on the borders of some wood, where they pass the 
winter. As soon as spring opens, they betake themselves with their 
horses and herds to the plains, each family carrying its tent-cloth of 
hair. They pitch their tents in military order, leaving their cattle to 
wander. The men are always in their saddles. They live on mutton, 
mare’s:milk, fish, game, and the fruit of the bird-cherry. M. Erman 
endeavors to prove that the Bashkirs are the descendants of the ancient 
Agrippei, described by Herodotus as occupying the plains north of 
the 7 oar Sea. 

The use of tlie Arabic characters was introduced with the Moham- 
medan religion among the Bashkirs ; but previous to that they had 
characters of their own. The Russian conquerors of Siberia found 
engraved on the rocks, in the valley of the Puishma, inscriptions of 
the Bashkirs, as is supposed, indicating a highly perfected written 
language. It is very remarkable, that an inscription in the same 
characters was discovered many years ago engraved on rocks on the 
Taunton river, forty-five miles from Boston, Mass.* 

On the 30th of September, M. Erman began to prepare for his 
route into the north of Siberia. On applying at the stores of Yeka- 
terinburg for winter covering for their feet, they were recommended 
to dust the inside of their boots with powdered quick-lime, so that 
the increased action of the skin might counteract the effects of the 
cold. Whether they followed this strange prescription we are not 
told. On their way to Tobolsk, they stopped at a little town called 
Mokrova, where they were entertained by the agent of the Russian- 
American Company. They were startled at the phosphoric luminous 
appearance, in the night, of the rotten wood at this town. On visit- 
ing the market, which they found well supplied with fish, they were 
surprised to see the Russians eating roe and salmon entirely raw, 
without any salt even. The Russians deem them more delicious 
when raw than when cooked, and eat them as provocatives of appe- 
tite. “Later experience,” says M. Erman, “ taught us how much 
the influence of the cold tends to favor the adoption of raw animal 
food ; so much so that it hardly requires the addition of salt ; in fact, 
during the intense frost, the raw flesh, even of warm-blooded animals, 
loses its repulsive qualities.” 

Our travelers continued their journey down the Tura to the Tobol, 
which they followed down to Tobolsk, where the Tobol unites with 





* Philosoph. Transact. 1714. 
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the Irtuish, They arrived at Tobolsk on the 7th of October. Its 
lofty, white buildings, and the towers of its churches and monasteries, 
were visible before they were within six miles of the city. They 
crossed the Irtuish in a ferry-boat about two o'clock, p. m., and en- 
tered the city. A heavy snow-storm was raging at the time. As 
there are no such. things as inns or hotels at Tobolsk, travelers, on 
entering, are obliged to appeal to old bonds of hospitality, or in the 
absence of these, to new ones formed through the kindness of the 
chief civil functionary, or police master of the city. The host 
never asks remuneration, though he will sometimes receive it when 
forced upon him, 

Tobolsk is in lat. 58° 11’, and long. 68° 6’ x. The population in 
1835 was 15,379. The city is built partly on the low grounds along 
the Irtuish, and partly on a high hill back, commanding an extensive 
view. It is surrounded by a strong brick wall, with square towers and 
bastions. When approached from the west, it has a remarkably fine 
appearance, and it really contains some very good buildings. . Along 
the banks of the river are suburbs inclosed by a ditch and palisades, 
mostly inhabited by Tartars. In 1835 the city contained 18 churches 
and 1,762 houses,of which 25 were of stone. The streets cross each other 
at right angles, and are mostly paved with wood. Such pavements 
are common in Russian towns. They are rather causeways made of 
logs than pavements.* The most remarkable public edifices are the 
Cathedral, in the Byzantine style of architecture, with five cupolas; 
the archbishop’s and governor’s palaces, the monastery, and a large 
hospital. The city was founded in 1587, and is the residence of the 

overnor-general of Western Siberia, comprising the governments of 
Tobolsk and Tomsk. It has two ecclesiastical and several public 
schools, together with various charitable institutions. No convicts 
or malefactors are sent thither from European Russia, although per- 
sous banished to Siberia, for political offences, are sometimes permit- 
ted to reside in Tobolsk. The climate is very severe, so maith 80 as 
sometimes to freeze mercury ; but the dress and houses of the inhab- 
itants being fitted to resist the influence of the cold, it is not so disa- 
greeable as might be supposed. 

The rivers furnish the city with an inexhaustible supply of fish ; 
and provisions, furs and game of all kinds are cheap and abundant. 
Shops, theatres, and places of public amusement are numerous. 
Tobolsk, being on the great road from Russia to China, is well sup- 
plied with most European and Chinese goods. French wines, En- 
glish porter, and books of all kinds, are to be met with. Dobell 
says, that “the society of Tobolsk may fairly stand a comparison 
with that of some of the best provincial towns in Russia. Many of 
the inhabitants are descendants of the Swedish officers sent there 
after the battle of Pultawa, to whom the city is mainly indebted for 
its superior civilization.+ 





* The incessant joltings of the Russian log-ways, on the public roads, are said to bring on 
a complete paralysis of the mental faculties of the Russian postillions in afew years. M. 
Erman had to leave one of his postillions at Yekaterinburg affected by this disease. 

t Dobell’s Travels in Siberia. 
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The magnetic observations at Tobolsk, and since leaving Yekate- 
rinburg, fully confirmed the theory of two magnetic poles. The in- 
tensity of the magnetic force had increased greatly. 

There are no serfs at Tobolsk; the servants are, in general, Rus- 
sian exiles, who attach themselves to families. “The ferry of the 
Irtuish,” says M. Erman, “is big with fate for the numerous exiles 
who annually cross it, for it is this passage which is first considered 
as a symbol of political death ; but for others, also, it enjoys a much 
bruited importance, in consequence of the law which grants to every 
one who offers himself for public service, in Siberia Proper, a step in 
promotion on crossing the Irtuish. Hence the passion for rank drives 
a crowd of officers annually from the capitals of the mother country 
to Tobolsk, and thence further into the interior of Siberia, where they 
are required to reside three years, in order to enjoy the advantages of 
the law. 

It was the intention of M. Erman, on arriving at Tobolsk, to pro- 
ceed immediately down the Obi to the Arctic Ocean, for the purpose 
of making scientific observations, and of acquiring information regard- 
ing the inhabitants, climate, geography, geology, &c., &c., of that 
remote and almost unknown portion of the globe. He found, how- 
ever, that there was not time to pass down the river by water, as he 
intended, it being too Jate in the season ; and he concluded to remain 
in Tobolsk until the river was frozen, and then to perform the jour- 
ney over the ice in sledges. In the meantime he occupied himself in 
observing the manners and customs of the people of Tobolsk, and of 
those of Western Siberia generally. He describes, while treating of 
the trade carried on by the Russians with Independent Tartary, the 
ai on the northern parts of that country, who are called 

irgis. ith these people, traffic in Russian captives is extensively 
carried on, and they even sell one another. e father has been 
known to sell into captivity to the Russians, who encourage the 
trade, his son; and the eldest son of a family has been known, on the 
death of his father, to sell into captivity his sisters, in order to get 
rid of supporting them. Families among these Kirgis Tartars, at 
variance with one another, take vengeance by capturing each other’s 
children. The Russians favor this traffic in white slaves to a great 
extent. The Kirgis, who are so numerousin Western Siberia, have 
all been brought thither by their own countrymen, and sold to the 
Russians as slaves.* The Kirgis are also numerous in Bokhara, as 
slaves, whither they have been carried by their own people. The 
Kirgis who attend the merchants of Bokhara through the steppes in 
the north of Tartary, on their trading excursions to Siberia, are so 
addicted to kidnapping the children of their own countrymen, that 
when a caravan approaches an inhabited place, “the mothers, with 
the anxious bustle of cackling hens, drive their children together into 
a felt tent, and there guard them from their itinerant fellow-country- 
men.” 





* Erman, vol. 1, p. 287. t Ibid. 
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All the Russians they can capture they carry off to the interior of 
Tartary ; and to prevent their running away, they cut a deep flesh 
wound in the sole of the foot, towards the heel, and insert some horse- 
hair into it. This, when healed externally, still renders walking pain- 
ful. Herodotus relates, that the people of the Pontic steppes put 
out the eyes of their captives. 

The trade between Siberia and Bokhara is carried on by caravans 
of camels. Caravans of from 800 to 2,000 loaded camels make the 
journey three times a year, but they do not penetrate as far into Si- 
beria as formerly. These caravans also bring with them, for the Si- 
berian market, vast droves of cattle and horses. 

Some very ancient usages still prevail in Siberia. Marriages, for 
example, are celebrated at Tobolsk with all the ceremonies, Christian 
and pagan, of their earliest forefathers. Marriages are eflected en- 
tirely by the Svakhi, or match-makers, and the priest. The work of 
the former is systematically carried on, and is divided into four dif- 
ferent solemnities, often separated by considerable intervals. The 
first is called the Svidanie, or first meeting, in which the chosen lady, 
conducted by the Svakha, is shown to the gentleman from a distance 
only ; the second step is called the Smotrienie, or near view ; but as 
yet neither parties are in any way bound ; the third step is called the 
Rukobitie, or striking of hands, which is celebrated before witnesses ; 
and the fourth and last of the secular ceremony is Dievishnik, or 
maiden’s feast, which closes with the decisive untying.of the bride’s 
head-dress, in the presence of the bridegroom, to indicate that she is 
forever his, At the wedding, in the church, the young couple set each 
a foot upon a small carpet spread between them, and at the same 
time their relatives, selected for the purpose, hold crowns of metal 
over their heads while the priest pronounces the benediction. They 
then march round the altar, the crowns still being held over their 
heads. At the house of the newly-married pair they receive kneel- 
ing, with holy household images resting on their heads and shoulders, 
together with a large loaf and a basket of salt, the benediction of 
their parents, while the bride and her female attendants pronounce 
aloud the marriage vows. 

It is very singular that, at the present day, there exists in Siberia a 
sect entertaining the views and practices of the ancient Phrygian Arves, 
or worshipers of Cybele. They have existed in Russia from very 
ancient times, and the members of the sect are called Skoptsi. They 
not only abjure all obedience to sexual impulses, but also engage to 
suppress them totally by mutilation. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century this equally singular and mischievous doctrine had taken 
such a hold in the government of Simbirsk, that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to deviate from the general rule of perfect tolerance, 
and to suppress those tenets by persecution. But the delusion, ap- 
parently suppressed, rises into view from time to time in different 
places ; and it is not many years ago that a large society of Skoptsi 
existed aniong the soldiers settled in Tobolsk.* 





* Erman, vol. i., p. 295, 
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Whilst waiting at Tobolsk for the Obi to freeze, M. Erman made 
a series of astronomical observations for the purpose of determining 
the exact geographical position of that place. In 1761, M. Chappe 
d’Auteroche was sent to Tobolsk for the purpose of observing the 
Transit of Venus. M. Bessel had expressed some doubts regarding 
the accuracy of the latitude and longitude of Tobolsk, as given by 
Chappe; and as this was an important element in the fixing with 
certainty the distance of the sun from the earth, M. Erman took par- 
ticular pains to settle the question. 

The first difficulty that presented itseif was the entire absence of 
all records regarding the actual site of M. Chappe’s observatory, for 
it had been long since demolished, and there was no one in Tobolsk 
who could give any information of it. At last an old Swedish ar- 
tillery officer, Col. Kremer, 80 years of age, was discovered living in 
perfect seclusion in Tobolsk. He proved to be, on inquiry, the very 
person who had superintended, many years before, the taking down 
of the tottering and dilapidated observatory. He led M. Erman to 
a spot in the upper part of the town, and pointed out to him, in the 
corner of an old German burying-ground, the indubitable traces of 
the foundations of M. Chappe’s observatory. On the nights of the 
4th, 7th, and 15th of November, he succeeded in taking the necessary 
observations, from which Bessel afterwards calculated the latitude of 
Tobolsk, and found it to be 8”.1 less than that found by Chappe. 

On the 16th of November the party began to prepare for their trip 
down the Obi to the Frozen Ocean. They had a formidable under- 
taking before them, and it was necessary to arm themselves against 
all the obstructions that might arise from man, weather, or hunger. 
They were advised by the authorities of Tobolsk to take out new pass- 
ports from the governor of Tobolsk to all the towns in the region they 
intended to visit, the reason assigned for this being that the people of 
those distant regions knew little of “the power which issues from the 
centre of the empire” at St. Petersburgh, whereas they would respect 
any thing emanating from Tobolsk. In fact, the influence which the 
government of St. Petersburgh exerts over Siberia is very inconsidera- 
ble. In the northern parts, the people scarcely know that they are the 
subjects of the Czar. Catherine, it is said, seriously entertained, for 
a time, the idea of “ giving Siberia a constitution like that of the 
North American states.” “To make Siberia a republic,” says M. 
Erman, “ little more would be requisite than to add the title to the 
present state of things.” 

Having provided themselves with a guide who could speak the 
Ostyak language, furnished with clothing of furs, and laid in a stock 
of provisions, they were ready to proceed. Fur clothing, so indis- 
pensable in Siberia, is very cheap. An entire suit, answering for both 
summer and winter, and so well made as to last a man half his life- 
time, can be bought for 20 roubles, calling the rouble 3s. 6d. sterling. 
The dress is of skins, with the fur turned inwards, and the outside 
covered with some durable cloth, M. Erman also laid in a stock of 
brandy, wine, and porter ; “ but we soon learned,” says he, “ that all 
these drinks may well be dispensed with on a winter’s journey in Si- 
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beria, and are less conducive to the traveler’s comfort than fea, which 
is above all praise.” This testimony of the inutility of ardent spirits 
in cold latitudes was given by M. Erman, a German, twenty-five years 
ago, and is worthy of note. 

M. Erman and party left Tobolsk on the 22d of November, in 
sledges drawn by horses. They found the country level and gradually 
sloping towards the north, and covered, particularly on the west bank 
of the Obi, with dense forests of tall pines. In summer these are 
subject to conflagrations. Vast tracts of these forests are often con- 
sumed by fire accidentally communicated by the hunters. In some 
places there were found, by M. Erman, thick woods of alders, wil- 
lows, and poplars. The people of the country between Tobolsk and 
the mouth of the Obi are the Ostyaks. Their language is quite dif 
ferent from the Russian. The population along the Obi is thin. Small 
villages are found at considerable intervals, consisting of wooden 
houses with the windows closed, some with pieces of tale joined to- 
gether, and others with fish-skins, which are translucent. The houses 
are kept neat and clean, and the people are honest, industrious, and 
happy. Their chief employments are hunting and fishing in winter, 
which lasts nine months, and in the short summer in tiliing the soil, 
which is fertile, and productive of most of the small grains as 
far north as 60° w. lat. Beyond that there is nothing but perpetual 
snow and ice. The rivers abound in fish, and the forests in game. 
Wild fowl are abundant for a considerable distance north of Tobolsk. 
The banks of the Obi, in many parts, are subject to inundation. 

The Ostyaks, of both sexes, are addicted to drunkenness, which ex- 
tends even to their priests of the Greek Charch. The sale of liquor 
(brandy is the only kind used) is a monopoly in Western Siberia, 
farmed out by an agent of the government residing at Yekaterin- 
burg. 

The people of the Obi have no wart of the comforts of life; for 
besides the fine fish of the river, and the elk, deer, and other game of 
the forests, there are brought down to them from Tobolsk provisions 
of all kinds, teas from China, &c. The houses are heated by means 
of stoves and large fire-places, wood being abundant. Farther north 
the Ostyaks live in huts, with the floor sunk about a foot below the 
surface. The huts are divided into apartments by partitions radiating 
to the centre, where a stove supplies heat to all. Each family is re- 
quired to pay two sable skins annually as a tribute to the Russian 
government, 

The arms of the Ostyaks are bows and arrows, which they use with 
surprising force and dexterity. The bows are about six feet long, 
carrying an arrow four feet long, blunt for small game and sharp- 
pointed for large. 

At Sosnov, in about lat. 64°, M. Erman found the village sur- 
rounded with “a superb pine forest.” There were also firs and 
larches 80 feet high, with gigantic trunks and branches only at the 
summits. The houses were of logs, of a square form, with low doors 
on the south side. The roof is flat, and covered with earth, and em- 
bankments of earth were thrown up against the sides of the house. A 

3 VOL. I. 
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small window on the south side is kept closed with a slab of ice. The 
inhabitants of this village were clothed in fish-skins instead of furs, 
Both sexes wore trowsers and vests fitting the body closely. The 
houses generally are destitute of furniture, 

At Shorkalsky, a day’s journey north of Sosnov, was found “a very 
respectable village,” with a small woodenchurch. The citizens were 
all extremely hospitable, as everywhere else in Siberia, Some of 
them were wealthy, and had neat houses handsomely furnished with 
chairs, tables, presses, d&c, 

The Ostyaks tell the time of night by observing the constellation of 
the Great Bear, and this with surprising accuracy. 

On the 30th of November our travelers arrived at Beresov, a con- 
siderable town on the Obi, about a degree and a half south of the 
Arctic circle: it is near the junction of the Sosva with the Obi. At 
this place the sun rises on the 30th of November at 9 o’clock and 39 
min., and at noon has an elevation of 4° 18 above the horizon. Most 
of the light then enjoyed at this place is what a Russian poet calls 
that of “ the halfdark day.” The streets are regular, and the houses 
of wood are carefully built with large timbers. The banks of the 
Sosva are here about 80 feet high, and covered with a thick forest of 
lofty trees. Towards the north of the town extends, as far as the 
eye can reach, an uninterrupted plain of snow and ice; and this, 
during the spring, is overflowed by the two rivers for a distance of 
50 versts. In this place, as at Tobolsk, there are no inns, and, in 
conformity with the ancient Russian usage, the duty of entertaining 
M. Erman and his party was not allowed to fall on a single family, 
but, during a space of five days in the town, he was continually 
moving, as a guest, from house to house; not alone, however, for his 
hosts of the previous day attended him, so that at the house of the 
fifth host the party was very large, 

Since entering Siberia, M. Erman had, at Tobolsk and other places, 
examined 'the temperature of the earth, by sinking a thermometer be- 
tween 20 and 30 feet between the surface, by boring. At Beresov 
he sunk a thermometer 23 feet, where it was suffered to remain three 
hours. On drawing it up it was found to stand + 1° 60 R.; while 
in the open air it stood at—8° R. Nearly the same result had been 
obtained at Tobolsk, where the strata were also the same as Beresov. 
The mean summer at Beresov is as follows : 


WU, < sande s vase neces + 14° 8 R. 
pe + 13° 4 
August, . 22200 cree ccee + 15° 8 


The market of Beresov is constantly supplied with reindeer, which 
are kept in large herds by the neighboring people. The reindeer 
venison takes the place of beef. Among the fur animals that sup- 
ply the trade of Beresov are the polar fox, of which there are seven 
varieties ; the common fox, and the beaver, which is found in the 
greatest abundance in the latitude of Beresov. It is not the fur of 
these animals which the hunters prize the most, but the precious cas- 
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toreum, or beaver-stone, to which the Siberians ascribe unparalleled 
medical virtues. A pound of it is worth 500 roubles, or $375. 

Of the feathered game in the latitude of Beresov (63° vy.) are the 
pigeon-grouse and heath-fowl in winter, and wild ducks, in immense 
multitudes, in summer. 

The honesty of the Ostyaks is extraordinary. Theft is not known 
among them. An engagement made with one of them is never broken, 
if confirmed with certain usual ceremonies. The bear is held by them 
to be omniscient, and it is appealed to as a witness by the Ostyaks, 
When a witness is to be sworn in a court of justice, the head of a 
bear is brought in. In swearing, the witness makes the gesture of 
eating, and calls upon the bear to devour Aim, in like manner, if he 
does not tell the truth. A promise made by them operates even 
after the death of him making it, the son voluntarily poy ing his 
father’s debts. Frequently, farsilies have discharged the engage- 
ments of their deceased relatives, on the production of incontestible 
proofs, after several generations. 

M. Erman found at Beresov a number of exiles whose wives had 
followed them into Siberia. Such examples of connubial fidelity are 
far from being unusual in the history of Siberian exile. The great 
majority of Russian exiles are not sentenced to labor in Siberia, but 
only to foreign residence, and they are supported by the govern- 
ment, if political offenders only ; if they belong to the laboring class 
they support themselves. 

M. Erman left Beresov on the 3d of December, in reindeer sledges. 
On the 5th, he arrived at Kachegatsk, a hamlet in latitude 65° 15/ 
n., and only 84 miles from the Arctic circle. Here he found the 
dip of the needie to be 75° 25’. M. Erman’s accounts of the vegeta- 
ble productions of this high latitude differ materially from those of 
the usual sketches of Northern Siberia. In the latitude of 65°, he 
found “ thick, tall trees” surrounding him on his journey. He found 
the larch, pine, and birch, growing abundantly, and in no wise infe- 
rior in appearance to the trees of the same kind growing in the vi- 
cinty of Tobolsk. Speaking of a trading station about 20 versts 
gz. N. E. of Kachegatsk, he says: “The fertility of the banks (of the 
river) at this picturesque spot is quite famous ; for not only are they 
adorned with forest trees, which cover the low plains on the western 
side of the river, and here retain their full vigor, but garden vegeta- 
bles have also been reared, such as turnips, of immense size. Black- 
berries, also, and roses, grow luxuriantly in the woods.”* The tem- 
perature of the air at this place, at the time, was 15° R., or 19° F, 
At Beresov, two days, it was 21° R., or 154° F. On the 6th of De- 
cember, M. Erman arrived at Mushi, on the Obi, where he found the 
Ostyaks living in tents of reindeer skins, The day was here only 
three hours long: the sun, at noon, attained an elevation of only 1° 
40‘ above the horizon. Here he observed tattooing on the hands of 
the women, and trinkets in the ears of the men. Tattooing, however, 
is very rare in Siberia. 





* Erman, vol. ii., p. 2] 
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On the 8th December, M. Erman arrived at Obdorsk, a small 
town almost on the Arctic circle. Its houses are of logs, and it has 
a small wooden church. The site is hilly, and to the west, in the 
distance, are seen the Ural Mountains, of a dark blue appearance, and 
covered with snow. Here they found the earth abounding in cracks, 
of a great depth, caused by the intense cold. The Russian flag was 
here, for the first time since leaving Tobolsk, seen flying on the roof of 
a house, occupied by some seamen who were wintering there. They 
belonged to the party of Ivanof, who had been engaged for seven 
years in a detailed survey of the coast of the Arctic Ocean, from 
the Petchora to the mouth of the Obi. There is no tide perceptible 
at Obdorsk, except when a gale is blowing from the north, On the 
coast of the Aretic Ocean, near the Obi, the tides are regular, and rise 
not above two feet. 

Obdorsk is the seat of a great atmual fair, held for the accommoda- 
tion of the north of Siberia. This fair is frequented by all the noma- 
dic tribes who wander over a region extending through 51 degrees of 
longitude, or from Archangel to the lower Yenisei. The articles 
brought hither by Russian merchants are exchanged for furs and 
fossil ivory, or tusks of the mammoth, for exportation. Down and 

eese feathers are also carried away from this fair by the Russians. 
Phe Samoyedes who dwell in the extreme north of Siberia, between 
the Obi and the Yenisei, bring to the fair the skins of the polar 
bear. 

The question respecting the origin of the Hungarians, which has 
been so long agitated by the ethnologists and philologists of Europe, 
and which is made to turn on the affinity of the Magyar language with 
that of other nations, is discussed at some length by M. Exman, who 
decides that the Ostyaks of Siberia were the progenitors of the Hun- 
garians. He discovers between the Magyar and Ostyak languages 
“a close resemblance in 81 of the most essential roots, as the result 
of a supplementary examination, 234 pairs of words.” He finds a 
striking agreement in the characteristic terminations of verbs and 
noun substantives; also numerous words of the same form in 
both languages, and of nearly the same signification.* He thinks that 
“in this northern part of Siberia there is absolutely nothing, at the 
present day, calculated to countenance the belief, that the inhabitants, 
driven by some convulsion, have come hither from the countries in 
the south.” He declares that “there is nothing which leads to the 
dogmatic assumption, that neither language, nor anything else char- 
acteristic of a people, can have developed itself independently in the 
northern regions of the earth.” 

The Ostyaks and Samoyedes are pagans, Their chief deity is 
called Torwiv by the former, and Num by the latter. Their wor- 
ship is wild and full of strange ceremonies. They believe in divi- 
nation, and that their priests are possessed of superhuman powers. 
They dance and scream around their idols. 

The fish of the great Obi River are chiefly the sturgeon, different 





* Erman, vol. ii., p. 37-8-9, 
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kinds of salmon, pike, perch, bleak, mullet, turbot, herring, and the 
dolphin. The dolphin of the Obi is sometimes 28 feet long. It is 
very destructive to the other fish. The inhabitants of these regions 
are pertect Iehthyophagi. M. Erman estimates, that of the 60,000 
aboriginal inhabitants of the government of Tobolsk, each one con- 
sumes at least one pound of fish a day, and his dog two pounds ; and 
that of the 480,000 Russians there, each one consumes at least one- 
third of a pound per day, from which he deduces an annual consump- 
tion of 113,000,000 pounds, or 26,000,000 of single fish. 

The earth is perpetually frozen at Obdorsk to a great depth—at 
least 17 feet. On sinking a thermometer to the depth of 21 feet, it 
was found to stand at 1° 67 R., and in the open air at 25° R. 

On the 11th December they set out for the mountains, which they 
reached on the 13th, and found them to be formed’ of step-like strata. 
The outer ledge of this Obdorsk range was found to be 1 independent 
masses of syenitic greenstone, thus agreeing with the Ural as seen at 
Yekaterinberg. Towards the middle of the mountains this was suc- 
ceeded by hornblende slate, containing an abundance of feldspar, in 
which very fine crystals of both the constitutent minerals formed pa- 
rallel and simple layers, while brown garnets were irregularly scat- ~ 
tered through the slate. On the highest point of the range, and on the 
sides, were seen a yellowish and finely laminated gneiss exclusively. 
The tops of the mountains were quite naked, there being no snow on 
account of the strong wind and the extreme dryness of the upper 
strata of the atmosphere in this latitude. The temperature of the at- 
mosphere was 28° R. As M. Erman had the misfortune to break 
his barometer the day before, he was compelled to heat water in his 
kettle, to observe the boiling point, which indicated an elevation of 
1,660 feet. This was a low pass over the mountains. In other 
places the range is known,to rise 4,000 feet at least. From the ver- 
tical angle observed at Obdorsk, and the distance of 75.5 versts Ue- 
rived from azimuth angles, an elevation of 4,813 feet was derived for 
the highest summit visible. 

On the journey down the mountain to Obdorsk, M. Erman had an 
opportunity of observing some of the strange customs of the Samoy- 
edes. A young reindeer being killed, the men, women and children 
began to eat it voraciously, while yet raw, warm, and reeking with 
blood. One old man sucked the brain out of the skull, as one would 
suck an egg, smacking his lips with intense satisfaction. When the 
company had finished gnawing and sucking the bones, their faces were 
covered with blood. The eating of raw fish is common. 

The Samoyedes seen by M. Erman at Obdorsk, were all from the 
shores of the Polar Ocean. Among other articles which they brought 
with them were mammoths’ teeth, which are frequently thrown up by 
the waves of that ocean wherever they beat upon slopes of alluvial land. 
Large quantities of the bones of various antediluvian pachyderms are 
eonstantly being thrown up on the shores of the Polar Ocean. The 
native Samoyedes believe that the mammoth still haunts their shores. 
Formations of earth and peat, filled with the fossil remains of the 
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mammoth, are a very common phenomenon on the shores of the Polar 
Sea, beneath which lie sands rich in gold dust. 

On the fifteenth of December, M. Erman left Obdorsk for Tobolsk, 
where he arrived on the twenty-seventh. On the fourth of January, 
he left Tobolsk to continue his journey eastward. From Tobolsk he 
proceeded up the Irtuish to Tara, and thence due east to Tomsk, 
and from thence to Krosnoyarsk, on the Yenisei. There was seen noth- 
ing remarkable or strikingly different in the country since leaving 
Tobolsk, from what had been observed in the country in the vicinity 
of that city. All the towns passed through were small, and the 
country generally level, or slightly undulating—the streams all flow- 
ing towards the north. Just before arriving at Krosnoyarsk, M. 
Erman crossed the mountain of Kemehug, a branch of the Little Altai. 
He did not ascertain the elevation, and he barely mentions crossing 
the mountain. The road in many places lay through dense forests of 
birch, poplar, pine, fir and larch, 

The city of Tomsk, of which M. Erman gives but little account, is 
in lat. 56°, and has from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, Here are 
work-houses for exiles, coarse cloth, leather, and soap manufactories, 
barracks, public magazines, military and other hospitals; an orphan 
asylum, dispensary, &c. There are many handsome houses in the 
city, but it is irregularly built, except the part overlooking the river 
Tom. Its principal buildings are a church, a cathedral, the tribunals, 
treasury, (containing. the tribute of furs,) and two convents. The in- 
habitants carry on a brisk trade with the Calmucks and Ostyaks in 
cattle, furs, &c., and the town is an emporium for distilled spirits 
and Chinese goods. It was founded in 1604. It has a military 
college, with 400 students, in which are taught the mathematics, draw- 
ing, fortification, and oriental languages, on are to be seen Kirgis 
and Calmuck slaves, suld by their parents for liquor and tobacco. 

The Irtuish is navigabie for steamboats as far up as the Chinese 
frontiers, though such a thing as a steamboat is quite unknown there. 
The scenery along the river is truly beautiful. 

Krosnoyarsk is in lat. 56° 1/ y., and long. 92° £., and has a popu- 
lation of 4,000. The plain on which it stands is of great beauty and 
fertility. Its chief buildings are several churches, a stone edifice for 
the government offices, and a large factory devoted to several branches 
of industry, especially coach-building, and the manufacture of Russian 
leather. . The surrounding country produces grain, cattle, horses, &c. 
In Southern Siberia salt lakes abound. In the government of Yeni- 
seisk there are two which deposit salt naturally, and three from which 
it is obtained by boiling. 

The Yenisei River is about 2,600 miles long. It runs through a 
mountainous country as far as Yeniseisk, where it is a mile in width. 
Its banks are high and precipitous. It is frozen over a great part of 
the year, like all the rivers of the country. 

M. Erman resumed his journey eastward from Krosnoyarsk on the 
thirty-first of January, and traveled over a hilly country. The vil- 
lages he passed through were occupied almost exclusively by convicts. 
The most considerable of these villages is Telma, of 2,000 inhabi- 
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tants, all convicts, of whom 800 were employed in manufactures, 
From Telma to Irkutsk, “ the road lies through a splendid forest of 
pines, firs, and larches.” 

Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Russia, stands at the confluence of 
the Angara and Irkut rivers, about thirty miles from Lake Baikol, in 
lat. 52° 16’ n., and long. 104° 19/ g. It is situated on a wide plain 1,240 
feet above the level of the sea, The mean temperature of its climate 
is 0° 3 R., or rather below the freezing point. The Angara, which 
is 1,000 feet broad, runs through the middle of the city. It is forti- 
fied, and has a citadel. Most of the houses are of wood. The streets 
are broad, but unpaved. There are thirty-three churches, twelve of 
stone; an exchange also of stone, and a bazaar. The Baikol admi- 
ralty house and building docks on the Angara, and the medical college, 
gymnasium, and comptoiz of the Russo-American company, are worthy 
ofa European city. Its other public buildings are the government house, 
theatre, several convents and hospitals, and a prison. It is the seat of 
an archbishop and of a Russian governor, whose authority extends over 
the immense provinces of Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Okhotsk, Kamschatka, 
and Russian-America, including Bodega. It has numerous education- 
al establishments, including besides the gymnasium with its library 
of 5,000 volumes, an Episcopal seminary, high-school of naviga- 
tion, with classes for instruction in Tartar, Chinese and Japanese 
languages ; normal, secondary, Lancasterian and other schools, and a 
cabinet of mineralogy. It has an imperial factory for woolen cloth 
to supply the army of Siberia, and also various other manufacto- 
ries. It imports all kinds of goods from China, and holds its annual fair 
in June. Its annual commerce is estimated at 4,000,000 of roubles. 

Lake Baikol is nearly 400 miles long, and from fifty to sevent 
miles wide. It is, therefore, about twice as large as Lake Erie. It 
is of very unequal depth, and receives several large rivers. The 
Angara is its outlet, conducting its waters into the great Yenisei, and 
thence into the Polar Ocean. The fisheries of this lake are very 
valuable. It furnishes vast numbers of seals—the skins of which are 
sold to the Chinese. The most singular fish belonging to the Baikol 
is called by the Siberians golomyuka, (Collyonimus Baicolensis.) It 
is from four to six inches in length, and so very fat that it melts before 
the fire like butter. It is never taken alive, but is cast upon the 
shores by storms, where it is found dead in immense quantities. It 
yields a valuable oil, which is sold to the Chinese. Lake Baikol is 
frozen over from November to May. Its size entitles it to the name 
of sea. The Russian government has a fleet upon it. The naviga- 
tion is sometimes dangerous from the violence of the winds. 

From Irkutsk M. Erman continued his journey, crossing the lake 
to Selinginsk, near the Chinese frontier. On his way, he met Chinese 
merchants with their camels, and the town itself was full of them. 
The country, as he proceeded towards the Chinese frontier, rises gra- 
dually for the first 140 miles, to the height of 975 feet above the city of 
Irkutsk, which itself, according to M. Erman’s barometrica] measure- 
ments, has an elevation of 1,237 feet above the sea. For the next 
170 miles southwards, as far as Urga, in Mongolia, the ascent is still 
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more rapid, till at Urga we have an elevation of 3,187. The coun- 
try then continues to be level, until we strike the border of the 
parched desert of Gobi, a distance of 390 miles. 

Lake Baikol has an elevation of 1,345. The main road from 
Kiachta to Irkutsk, along which Chinese and other merchants transport 
their goods, passes over a ridge, called the Long Ridge, at a point 
having an elevation of 5,170 feet above the ocean. This point is be- 
tween Sniezhninsk and Slindinsk. Over these mountains the road 
reaches the tops of the summits by zig-zags, protected by wooden 
palisades, constructed with great labor. 

The vegetation in the district of country around Lake Baikol is 
varied and luxuriant. Nerchinsk, a little to the south of Irkutsk, but 
much more elevated, is celebrated for its floral treasures, Spireas, 
lilies, rhododendrons, and many varieties of the rhubarb and rumex, 
flourish there. M. Turchaninov enumerates 1,000 phanerogamous 
plants in the neighborhood. In spite of the climate, says M. Erman, 
the flora of Irkutsk is richer than that of Berlin, exhibiting the plants 
of warm countries intermixed with those of the Arctic regions. 
Here the wild peach, the Prunus Armeniaca, thrives by the side of 
the Siberian stone-pine and the dwarf birch of the polar circle. The 
same is true of the fauna of the Transbaikalian districts ; for 
here around lake Baikol, we see the Siberian with his reindeer passing 
the Mongolian with his camels; and the tigers of China are found in 
the same forests with the hibernating bear of the Siberian snows.* 

M. Erman, as he traveled towards the Chinese frontier, met im- 
mense trains of one-horse sledges loaded with tea; tied up in hides, 
from China. He had frequently met these tea-siedges, between To- 
bolsk and Irkutsk; but here they became much more numerous, 
From 50 to 100 sledges were in a train, each with a bundle of hay 
fastened behind to make the next horse follow. They generally go 
at a brisk trot, and one driver serves for several sledges. The roads 
are in this part of the empire regularly provided with mile stones, 
or rather verst-posts, showing the distance from St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow. Irkutsk is about 5,963 versts from St. Petersburgh, the 
people being nearly as far from the capital as from the earth’s centre. 
The express mail system is common in Russia and Siberia. Sledges 
transport packages to all parts of the empire. A package weighing 
one pound can be sent from Kamschatka to St. Petersburgh for one 
rouble, or 75 cents.¢ This is a little inadvance of our American ex- 
presses, 

Passing through Selenginsk, on the 15th of February, the head- 
quarters of a body of border artillery, M. Erman arrived the same 
day at Kiakhta, at the junction of the Selenga and Kiakhta rivers, 
and directly on the boundary line between the Russian and Chinese 
empires. It is the centre of the trade and political intercourse be- 
tween the two empires. It is 2,220 feet above the sea; 180 miles 
from Irkutsk ; in lat. 50° 21’ n., and long. 106° 28’ z. The popula- 
tion is about 5,000. The boundary line runs through the lower town, 





* Erman, vol. ii., p. 151. t Ib., p. 155. 
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a wooden barricade forming the divisions, through which is a wide 

portal displaying the Russian eagle above it, along with the cipher of 
Nicholas the I, by whom it was erected. “The change, upon pass- 

ing through this gate, seem Fo two greatest empires on the globe, 

seemed like a dream,” says M. Erman, “ or the effect of magic; a 

contrast so startling could hardly be experienced at any spot upon 

the earth. The unvaried sober hues of the Russian side were suc- 

ceeded all at once by an exhibition of gaudy finery, more fantastic 

and extravagant than was ever seen at any Christmas wake or parish 

village festival in Germany.” The Chinese side of the boundary is a 

village of 1,500 inhabitants, called Mia-mia-tchin, or the place of 
trade. All the Chinese are obliged to cross the boundary at sunset, 

and spend the night on their side of the line, at the sound of gongs. 

No women are allowed to reside in Mia-mia-tchin, and all Russians 

and foreigners are sent across the boundary into Siberia at sunset. 

The Russians exchange furs, sheep, and lamb-skins, Russian and 

Silesian broad-cloths, Russian and Morocco leather, coarse linens, 
cattle, and especially bullion, for tea, raw and manufactured silks, nan-, 
keens, porcelain, sugar candy, rhubarb, tobacco, musk, &c. Brick tea is 
the only money current at Mia-mia-tchin. Brick tea is a mixture of 
the spoiled leaves and stalks of the tea plant with the leaves of some 

wild plants and bullock’s blood, dried in an oven. It is pressed into 

the form of a brick, each cake weighing from three to three and a half 
‘ pounds. The Manchoos never use this as a drink; but to the wan- 
dering Mongolians, the Buraets and Calmucks, and to the Russian 

peasants and Siberian Tartars, it is indispensable. About 300,000 

lbs. are annually brought to Kiakhta. 

At Kiakhta M. Erman continued his magnetic observations, and 
discovered that in the valley of the Salenga he had crossed a second 
time the line of no declination. As mentioned in the first part of 
this paper, he had come upon this line in Russia, west of Nijnei Nov- 
gorod, at a place called Sudogda, where the direction of the line was 
from Nn. w. to s. £.; while here in Siberia, near Lake Baikol, the direc- 
tion was from s. w. to n. £.; and the observations which he had made 
between these places, when taken together, he found to prove, that 
the two portions thus differing in direction, belong to one and the 
same line. This refuted the hypothesis of two lines of declination in 
the Asiatic continent, advocated once by some. The magnetic force 
at Kiakhta he found to be equal to that under the 82d parallel of lati- 
tude in the meridian of Berlin. 

On M. Erman’s return to Irkutsk, from Kiakhta, he visited the 
Khamba Lama, or chief of the Lamas or Mongol priests, whose 
religion is nearly the same as that of the Buddhists of India. 
We must pass over his visit to one of their temples, which, 
indeed, have been often described. The geological features of 
the country around Lake Baikol engaged much of his attention. 
The whole region he found to be volcanic. The shores exhibit 
proofs of great violence, for strata that evidently had once a hori- 
zontal position, now stand vertically and like parallel walls. Some- 
times they are split above, and then, a crag, extending from the in- 
terior region, towers high over the coast. The shores in many 
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places are very high and perpendicular, and the water has been found 
700 feet deep only 900 feet from the shore. M. Erman thinks that 
one and the same force raised the strata of the bank, and caused the 
subsidence of the ground on the site of Lake Baikol. Volcanic rocks 
abound. He infers, from all his observations, that the bed of Lake 
Baikol is a volcanic fissure or chasm, The present continuance of 
volcanic agencies is indicated by the great quantity of carbonic acid 
disengaged in the valley of the Uda, in the limits of the granite and 
the basaltic lavas. There are hot springs in the neighborhood, and on 
the borders of the lake. 

Of the mineral products of this portion of Siberia lead and iron 
are the chief. At Nerchinsk are lead mines, yielding 3,000,000 lbs. 
annually; the mines of Nerchinsk are also rich in zine, tin, iron, 
gold and silver. They yield about 15,600 lbs. avoirdupois of silver, 
annually. Copper is almost totally wanting in this part of Siberia. 
There are also very rich mines producing green, yellow, and blue em- 
eralds and topazes, 

On the 19th of March, M. Erman left Irkutsk for Okhotsk and 
Kamschatka, by the way of the Lena river as far as Yakutsk, observ- 
ing the magnetic dip and intensity every morning, and the sun’s al- 
titude for the latitude. The valley of the Lena is generally fertile, 
covered with forests of larches, furs, pines, and Siberian vedars. It 
is in many places hemmed in by perpendicular rocks of red sand- 
stone. Goitre is a very common disease in the valley of the upper 
Lena. The population of the valley of the Lena is very thin, it being 
collected into small villages or stations. M. Erman traveled some- 
times 40 versts without seeing a single dwelling. As one descends 
the river the country becomes more barren and dreary. Long before 
reaching Yakutsk the cliffs along the river are of limestone. The 

eneral course of the Lena from its source in the lofty mountains near 
ke Baikol, for the first 350 miles, is x. w.; it then turns and runs 
in an £. N. E. direction 1,000 miles to Yakutsk, the metropolis of 
East Siberia, where it is a wide and noble river. From this city to 
its mouth its course is about x. It forms, on its entrance into the 
Arctic Ocean, a large delta, The distance from Yakutsk to the 
mouth is about 700 miles; and the whole length of the river is up- 
wards of 2,100 miles. The principal tributaries are the Kirenga, 
Vitirn, and Olekma, above Yakutsk; and the Aldan below. The 
Lena is a sluggish stream, and full of islands. It is perfectly navi- 
gable. The forests on its banks are chiefly of spruce and yellow 
pine, both of large growth. Below Yakutsk the face of the country 
changes, and the river rolls through vast and almost uninhabited plains 
covered with snow and ice, which never wholly melt, and beneath 
which have been found the carcasses of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, 
and other fossil animals.* 

On the 8th of April M. Erman saw the towers of Yakutsk, at a dis- 
tance of 10 versts, after a journey of 20 days from Irkutsk, most of 
which he had made on the ice of the river. It is about 1,150 miles 





* Dobell’s Siberia, vol. ii., pp. 62-82. Lyell’s Geology, vol. i., pp. 140-144 
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yn. £. of Irkutsk, in lat. 62° 1/, and long. 147° 44’ z. It is situated on 
a barren flat. It has five churches, a convent, and a fortress. It is 
the centre of the interior trade of East Siberia. All the costly furs, 
walrus’ teeth; and fossil remains, are brought hither for sale from 
Anabar, Behring’s Straits, the Polar Ocean, Kamschatka, and Ok- 
hotsk ; and all kinds of Euro and Chinese goods are brought 
down the Lena from Irkutsk. It has its annual fair. The inhabitants 
are hospitable and gay. ‘The climate is very extraordinary. Every 
winter, between December and February, the temperature falls to 
40° R., or 56° below the 0 of Fahrenheit. In 1829, on the 25th of 
January,it was 46° R. Mercury is a solid body, at Yakutsk, for one- 
sixth of the year. The mean temperature of summer is about 65° F. 
There are at Yakutsk 128 days in the year without frost. The fields 
thaw to the depth of three feet, and wheat and rye are raised in the 
neighboring towns. It is ascertained, by actual excavations, that the 
earth is perpetually frozen at Yakutsk to the depth of 50 feet. M. 
Erman descended to that depth in a well at Yakutsk, and found that 
the mercury stood at 6° R., or 4° below the freezing point. He 
thence inferred, that the earth there must be frozen to the depth of 
630 feet; since, allowing the increase in temperature downwards 
towards the centre of the earth to be the same there as elsewhere, 
water could not exist in a liquid state short of that depth. 

In the gardens of Yakutsk are cultivated potatoes, cabbages, 
turnips, and radishes, 

The power of the human body to resist extreme cold is amply 
shown by the statements of all travelers who have visited the highest 
latifudes, Men dressed in furs sleep all night in an open sledge with 
the mercury frozen by their side. “ Even with the air at 40° R.,” 
says M. Erman, “nothing more is necessary for comfort than good 
fur garments.” It is a wonderful fact, that the human lungs can con- 
— y breathe air which at the same time freezes mercury solid like 

ead ! 

The most remarkable phenomena witnessed in Siberia are those 
revealed by the geology of that region of the globe. The whole 
northern half of that country, from the mountain ranges down to the 
shores of the Polar Ocean, consist of strata of loam, fine sand and mag- 
netic sand to the depth of at least 100 feet. The strata are alluvial, and 
abound in vegetable remains and the bones of antediluvial quadrupeds 
—ivory tusks, the entire skeletons of elephants, rhinoceroses, bisons, 
and other extinct species, filling mysteriously the strata. In the lower 
valley of the Lena, especially, are found the teeth and bones of mam- 
moths, rhinoceroses, and other quadupeds, and even whole carcasses.* 

As we approach nearer to the shores of the Polar Ocean, the deposits 
of wood below the earth, and also the deposit of bones which accom- 
panies the wood, increase in extent and frequency. In some parts 
the inhabitants rely upon these deposits of fossil wood for fuel. They 
obtain it on the shores of lakes which are continually throwing up 
trunks of trees from the bottom. The search for ivory, too, grows 








* Erman, vol. ii., p. 285. 
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continually more certain and productive, from the banks of the lakes 
in the interior, to the hills along the coast of the icy ocean. 

In the islands along the coast these phenomena assume the most 
striking aspect. Thus, in New Siberia, an island about 150 miles 
from the coast, are hills from 250 to 300 feet high, formed of drift 
wood, which grew anterior to the history of our globe in its present 
state. On other hills of the same island, and on the isle of Kotelnoi, 
farther west, are heaped up to an equal height skeletons of pachyderms, 
bisons, &c., which are cemented together by frozen sand, as well as 
by strata and veins of ice. The trees and skeletons of these hills are 
thrown together in the wildest confusion, as if by the violence of an 
ocean of rushing waters. The shores of the Arctic probably once 
extended at least 700 miles farther south than now. 

M. Erman left Yakutsk for Okhotsk, on the sea of that name, on 
the 23d of April. His route was nearly east, crossing the Aldan, a 
branch of the Lena, at about the middle of this his last route in Si- 
beria. He found the country mountainous and very thinly populated. 
There is not a single town on the whole route between Yakutsk and 
Okhotsk, a distance of 424 miles. The eastern half of the route is 
extremely mountainous. The mountain range passed over between 
Yakutsk and Okhotsk is a continuation of the Great Altoi, a name 
not mentioned by M. Erman. He calls them the Aldan Moun- 
tains, from the river Aldan which rises in them. He passed 
over them in about lat. 60°, where he found them to be 4,200 feet in 
height, and covered with larches. The extensive view towards the 
east from this height showed the mountains to lie in three parallel 
roe running N. N. E. 

. Erman arrived at Okhotsk on the 19th of May. It is situated 
at the mouth of the little river Kukhtin, emptying into the sea of 
Okhotsk. It contains a small church, a wooden observatory, ten large 
buildings near the mouth of the river, and a few clusters of log houses. 
This is the substance of M, Erman’s description of Okhotsk ; but we 
strongly suspect that the original has been immensely curtailed by 
the translator, in order to produce an English edition of a size suited 
to the wishes of the publishers. We cannot otherwise account for so 
brief a description of places that are found on all maps. In the pre- 
face to the work, written certainly not by M. Erman, it is frankly con- 
fessed, that the first portion of the work—the journey across Europe 
from Berlin to Tobolsk—has been abridged. We are also told that 
the title of the work has been changed, from “ Travels Round the 
Earth,” to its present one. This became necessary to suit the book- 
making rules of publishers, who are in the habit of taking all kinds of 
liberties with authors, in order to make a saleable book ofa given size. 
Thus have they hacked and hewed both ends of M. Erman’s great and 
valuable work, cutting off all beyond Okhotsk, and miserably curtail- 
ing all west of Tobolsk. 

We are furthermore told, in this preface, that the work is abruptly 
stopped at Okhotsk, because M. owe has as yet published his 
travels no farther. But this cannot be; for Mr, McCulloch, in his 
somewhat extended description of Kamschatku, whither M. Erman 
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continued his travels, quotes the latter author extensively, giving 
volume and page, and this he does in 1844, six years before this 
garbled translation appeared. 

M. Erman’s original work, which was published entire in two 
volumes, in 1833-38, was truly what its title declared it to be— Reise 
um die Erde durch Nordasien und die beiden Oceane—for his journey 
extended from Okhotsk to Kamschatka, whence he sailed over to the 
Russian colonies in America; and by way of California, Otaheite, 
Cape Horn, and Rio*Janeiro, he returned to St. Petersburgh and Berlin, 
having thus performed a journey entirely around the globe. The 
account of this journey was, in fact, published in two distinct works, 
the one whose title is given above, and another entirely of a scientific 
character, in two volumes, with an atlas. This appeared in 1835-41. 

M. Erman is at present, or was in 1847, professor of mathematics 
in the French Gymnasium, and “‘ extraordinary” professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Berlin. 





ART. IV.—THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC.* 


Tue project of constructing a rail-road across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec is undoubtedly the most important one that has ever been 
contemplated in the United States. The Tehuantepec Rail-road, too, 
would accomplish all the objects that that of Mr. Whitney could ; 
and, besides, its construction would not cost the hundredth part of 
that of the great Pacific road. 

It is truly gratifying to know, that the difficulties that have been 
presented to the prosecution of the labors of the New-Orleans Tehu- 
antepec Rail-road Company, by the faithlessness of the present 
Mexican government, are likely to be soon dissipated, so that the 
rights of the company will be fully recognized and secured. Nothing 
but an entire disregard of the rights of our citizens by our own gov- 
ernment can now prevent the commencement and completion of this 
great work, The government cannot, honorably, do less than make 
it an ultimatum with the Mexican government, to recognize fully the 
Garay grant, and its lawful transfer to the present company. 

We propose, in this paper, to give our readers the results of the 
late survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, made by the Scientific 
Commission under the direction of the chief engineer, Major J. G. 
Barnard. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, from the mouth of the Coatzacoal- 
cos River (lat. 18° 8’ 20’ x., and long. 94° 32’ 50” w.) across to 
the port of Za Ventosa, on the Pacific, in lat. 16° 11/ 45” w., and 
long. 95° 15/ 40” w., is 1434 miles wide, in a direct line. It consists 
of three distinct divisions, topographically considered; namely, the 
portion on the north side, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 





* Tue IstHmus oF TEHUANTEPEC: Being the results of a survey for a Rail-road to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, made under the direction of Maj. J. G. Barnard. 
By J. J. Williams, Asst. U. 8. Engineer, 1852. New-York, Appleton & Co. 
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foot of the mountains in the middle of the isthmus; second, the 
mountain region in the middle; and third, the level plains extending 
from the base of the mountains, on the south, to the Pacific, 

The northern portion, called the Adlantic Plains, is made up of 
extensive alluvial basins, of exceeding richness and fertility, some 40 
or 50 miles broad. It is watered by the Coatzacoalcos and its tributa- 
ries. The southern portion, called the Pacific Plains, is a vast inclined 
plain about twenty miles broad, and elevated about 250 feet above 
the Pacific. Its slope from the foot of the mountains is from 10 to 
15 feet per mile. These two portions of the isthmus present no diffi- 
culties ; it is the central portion only that affords obstacles to a rail- 
road. This central portion is about forty miles broad. It is traversed, 
from east to west, by the Cordilleras Mountains, the continuity of 
which is nearly broken at the exact point where the isthmus is the 
narrowest. Elevated table-lands occupy most of this line of broken 
continuity, watered by the tributaries of the Coatzacoalcos, running 
through rich alluvial bottoms. These tributaries, however, are mere 
mountain torrents. Spurs of the Cordilleras extend into these high 
table-lands, and present the chief difficulty to be encountered. But 
fortunately there are natural passages through these spurs which 
would have offered almost insuperable obstacles to the construction 
of a rail-road, formed by the rivers Malatengo, Almoloya and Chi- 
chihua, tributaries of the Coatzacoalcos. 

The streams on the Pacific coast are all small, but afford any 
amount of water-power for sawing lumber, or for other manufacturing 
purposes. The principal one is the Tehuantepec, which empties into 
the Bay of La Ventosa. It is not navigable. 

On the north side of the isthmus, the chief river is the Coatzacoal- 
cos, which extends three-fourths of the distance across the isthmus, 
The village of Minatitlan, 20 miles from its mouth, is the present 
head of ship-navigation, but ships may ascend ten miles farther. 
Light draft steamers, of two feet, may ascend, at all seasons, to the 
confluence of the Jaltepec, and above a distance of 125 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, by the windings of the river. The banks of the 
river, below Minatitlan, are very low, and frequently flooded. The 
mouth of the Coatzacoaleos is 115 miles west of the Tobasco River, 
and about 110 miles from Vera Cruz. Its width is about 1,500 feet. 
Vessels drawing 12} feet of water can enter it, at all seasons, b 
two channels. Within the bar the water is 40 feet deep, which 
depth is maintained for a considerable distance. The mouth of this 
river offers very superior on as a safe and commodious har- 
bor for ships. Cortes, in his official dispatches to the Emperor 
Charles V., speaks of the importance of this river as furnishing the 
best harbor to be found on the Gulf coast of Mexico; and it is an 
important fact, worthy of remark, that the soundings, as made by 
Cortes in 1520, more than three hundred years ago, give about the 
same depth of water on the bar as found now; thus showing the im- 
portant fact, that the depth of water on the bar is not subject to vari- 
ations. Cortes ascended this river twelve leagues. 

The most considerable tributary of the Coatzacoalcos is the Uspa- 
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napa, which is in some respects superior to the former for the pur- 
poses of navigation, it having a sufficient depth of water to float 
large vessels to a greater distance from the gulf, and also being less 
tortuous. It has not yet been fully explored ; but the Indians assert 
that it has been ascended in canoes for twenty-five days. The 
mountains in which it takes its rise are said to abound in mines of 
gold and silver. This river enters the Coatzacoalcos a few miles be- 
low Minatitlan. 

The proposed southern or Pacific terminus of the rail-road across 
the isthmus, is the Bay of Za Ventosa, The immense basin of La 
Ventosa presents a safe and commodious harbor to vessels of all 
sizes, The configuration of the bay allows vessels to have ingress 
and egress irrespective of the quarter from which the wind blows. 
Throughout its great extent, and on entering it from the sea, no 
shoals are to be met with. Everywhere in it a good anchorage is to 
be found. The bottom is of compact sand, and a great portion of it 
is mixed with clay. We gather these facts from the report of Mr, 
P. E. Trastour, who made a minute survey of the bay to the Tehuan- 
tepec Company. Mr. Trastour states, that the harbor of “La Ven- 
tosa is much safer than the harbor of Vera Cruz.” 

Let us now examine the work to be done in constructing the rail- 
road, fixing the northern terminus at Minatitlan, and the southern at 
La Ventosa. 

From the actual surveys, as furnished by the engineering reports, 
it appears that the maximum grade on the most difficult part of the 
line, that is, from the Jaltepec River to the Pacific Plains, will not 
exceed sixty feet to the mile. This compares favorably with our 
roads in the United States. The maximum grade per mile of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road is 116 feet per mile; that of the Bal- 
timore and Susquehanna, 90 feet ; that of the Western Rail-road, 84 
feet ; and that of the New-York and Erie, 60; so that the prac- 
ticability of the road, by the route surveyed, is put beyond a doubt. 
But all the engineers agree that there are other and better routes 
still, which they would have been able to point out, if the Mexican 
government had not suspended their labors. The route, as now sur- 
veyed from Minatitlan to La Ventosa, is 1434 miles long; but it is 
quite probable that this distance can be diminished some sixteen or 
eighteen miles. 

The excavations will be made chiefly in common earth, sand, 
gravel, clay, and loose and solid rock. A short tunnel of 160 rods 
is recommended in one part of the route; or rather, we should say, 
four or five short tunnels, amounting in all to about 160 rods, is the 
tunneling recommended. This tumneling will be easy, because the 
work can be carried on at ten different points simultaneously, and 
without the necessity of raising any of the material. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road has two miles of tunnel ; and a tunnel four miles 
long is now being excavated through the Hoosack Mountain, on the 
Western Rail-road. 

As to the materials for constructing the road, these are most abun- 
dant, close at hand, and of the finest quality. The whole route 
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affords sandstone, granite, syenite, limestone and. marble, in .any 
quantity. There are entire mountains of limestone and marble. 
Sand is abundant, and also clay for making bricks. Timber of 
the finest quality is found convenient on the whole line of the 
route. : 

The price of native labor on the isthmus is about one-third of 
that of the United States ; and there can be no doubt, that the impor- 
tation of the more expensive foreign labor could be entirely dis- 
pensed with. 


We have stated above, that light-draft steamers can ascend the 


Coatzacoalcos River to the Jaltepec, a distance of 125 miles from the 
gulf—making the northern terminus of the road at the Jaltepec 
River, instead of at Minatitlan. The cost of thé entire rail-road 
and fixtures would be, as estimated by the engineers, as follows :— 


Cost of road from Jaltepec to La Ventost. 
Opening auxiliary road necessary for the operations of building 


IDET cabes supadindescosncasebddaedeh ean ietin hone $ 131,000 00 
Clearing, grubbing, graduation, masonry and bridging. ... -..- 4,112,657 99 
Superstructure, including six miles for stations side tracks, 785,882 79 
EeGime, C88S, 0.0. oss cescde ccccss peccecbaned ae 251,625 00 
ENS EO A Te POE ES EO 140,000 00 
Three light-draft MOBMOTS..2ccccccecs cccccess coces ecceese 75,000 00 
RE Ee oo cn sce des conde (5066s cc cnes cesess cbge cecase 18,000 00 
Engineering and contingencies, 8 per cent........... 2... -+-- 440,000 00 

Wetes uit 66 vee. isn occcuiininecatimiiantuint $5,954,165 78 


Such is the cost of the road from the head of light-draft steam- 
boat navigation to the Pacific. If, however, we place the northern 
terminus at Minatitlan, the head of ship navigation, the total cost of 
the road, including all fixtures and contingencies, is estimated at 
$7,847,896 17. In this latter case, the light-draft steamers are dis- 
pensed with, but the road is much longer, 

Two other routes have been proposed—one leaving Minatitlan to 
the east, and proceeding directly to La Barilla, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. This, it is thought, would shorten the road twenty miles. 
This route has not been surveyed ; and, besides crossing the Sierra 
Nueva River, it would require the construction of a safe post at La 
Barilla. The other route proposed is to leave the Coatzacoalcos 
River and Minatitlan far to the west, and crossing the Uspanapa, 
make the northern terminus at Paso’ Nueva, on the Ceatzacoalcos, 
below Minatitlan. It is thought that, perhaps, the presence of coal, 
iron, silver, &c.,on this route, would justify its adoption, or at least, 
the expense of surveying the route, before finally locating the track. 

Different routes, too, through the mountains and passes are pro- 
posed ; and it is highly probable that much expense and distance 
can yet be saved by careful surveys. All these different routes 
would have been carefully examined before this time, but for the 
edict of the Mexican authorities forbidding the survey. This is the 
only reason why but one route has, as yet, been surveyed. 

With regard to the expense of constructing the road, as given 
above, it is necessary to say that the items are put down at prices 
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nearly. double of those of the same character of work in the United 
3, but-even if the cost of the Tehuantepec road exceeded three 
or four times the ¢stimated cost, the certain and immense income 
“othat it must afford, when completed, would more than justify its con- 
‘striction. Of this there can be no doubt. 
‘« This leads us to consider the probable income of the road. 
» The fact that the Tehuantepec route to the Pacific, for all countries 


‘north of the equator, and east of the meridian of Minatitlan, is the 


‘shortest, and that the isthmus, when the road is completed, can 
be crossed by: steamboat and rail-road, in six hours, must inevitably 
draw into that route the great mass of all the travel to the Pacific 
and back agaip, and also a very large share of all the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The following table, which we take 
from, the work cited at the commencement of this article, will show, 
at a single view, what the world will gain in distance by the Tehu- 
antepec route. 


Voyage to San Francisco, Via Via Via Via 
in California. Cape Horn. Panama. Nicaragua. Tehuantepec. 
From England —_— «/miles, 13,624...... f , Saat 2 ... Re 6,671 
“ New-York,.......... 14,194...... 4,992...... 4531...... 3.804 
“ New-Orleans ........ 14,314...... 4,505...... 3,767.... -- 2,704 


Distance Distance Distance 
. via via 
Panama. Nicaragua. Tehuantepec. 


Saved by England......... ——= ......6,122...... 6,563...... 6,953 
“ New-York ....0.s0-<- mo ne ee ee ae 9,663.....10,390 
“ New-Orleans.....-... ——=— ....--9,809..... ID S47 noes - 11,610 


We can form a pretty accurate estimate of what the travel and 
amount of freight will be across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, as soon 
as the rail-road is completed, from the amount that now goes by the 
way of Cape Horn and Panama. The number of passengers who 
have passed by the way of Panama and Nicaragua during the three 

ears, ending Deveibes 24, 1851, is 423,960, or 141,320 annually. 
The amount of freight during the same time was 47,000 tons. We 
may safely conclude that, if the Tehuantepec road was completed, it 
would attract at least two-thirds of these passengers and freight, which 
would be 92,000 passengers annually, and 31,000 tons of freight. 

There is another consideration which will turn all the travel, if not 
all the freight, towards the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; it is that this 
route is entirely free from those malignant fevers and dysentery that 
render the route by Panama and Nicaragua so dangerous. Yeliow 
fever has never been known to occur on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Mr. Williams, in his report on the climate of the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec, says: “The climate of the isthmus is a mild and healthy 
one; favorable to longevity, and free from many diseases incidental 
to more temperate latitudes. Compared with other places selected 
for forming a junction between the two oceans, this isthmus has pe- 
culiar advantages. With less alluvial land at the sea level it is more 
healthy than San Juan de Nicaragua, and from its more northern 
latitude its mean annual temperature is less than that of Nicaragua 

4 VOL. I. 
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or Panama.” This is fully confirmed by the report of Dr. Kova 
leski. 

Lieutenant Maury estimates that the Tehuantepec rail-road, when 
completed, will realize from the Pacific whalefisheries alone, in 
freight, the sum of $970,800 annually, and that those engaged in the 
whale fishery would save, annually, $2,424,000 by sending their 
oil every year across the isthmus, instead of keeping it in their ships, 
and sending it home once every three years. 

Nothing is more plain, than that commerce will always seek the 
markets of the world through the shortest channels, and especially 
when the shortest routes are the most healthy and safe. If, as we 
have shown above, England will save 6,953 miles by the Tehuante- 
pec route to California, who can doubt that she would at once prefer 
that route? The thing is too plain to require argument. If the 
New-York merchant, too, saves 10,390 miles by availing himself 
of the Tehuantepec route, in sending his goods to California, it is 
quite certain that that route must have, as soon as opened, all the 
freight from New-York destined for California. We must also say 
the same of every part of the United States. What, then, will be 
the amount of business done by the Tehuantepec Rail-road, when it is 
completed and in full operation? We shall not exaggerate much if 
we say, that the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and its two great ports, the 
one on the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific side, will then teem 
with half the commerce of the world. A Tyre on one side will balance 
a Sidon on the other. It will be found, too, that an ordinary rail- 
road will not do the business required, and that a ship-canal, or a 
rail-track carrying cars of triple the ordinary size, and drawn by 
monster locomotives, will be the only means of satisfying the de- 
mands of commerce. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is one of the most delightful regions 
on the globe ; and should the propery road be constructed, it is des- 
tined to become densely populated. The whole region, with the ex- 
ception of some portions of mountainous parts, is highly fertile, and 
densely covered with the gigantic trees and shrubs of the tropical 
forests. The forests are truly magnificent, exhibiting an almost end- 
less variety of trees, variegated with foliage of every hue, and en- ~ 
twined and interwoven with innumerable vines, which, climbing to 
the tops of the tallest trees, arch and trellis the winding picaduras, 
so as almost completely to intercept the direct rays of the sun. 
Some of these vines are more than a foot in diameter, and contain 
large quantities of pure, sweet water, furnishing a welcome beverage 
to the thirsty traveler; others, as the vanilla, load the air with their 
delicious fragrance ; and others, again, are covered with flowers of 
various hues. The trees grow to an immense size, presenting many 
varieties which are valuable, either for the timber. they furnish, the 
gums, oils, and balsams they distil, the medicinal properties they 
possess, or the fruits and flowers they bear.* 

The principal forest-trees are the India-rubber tree, in great abun- 





* Isthmus of Tehuantepec, p. 47. 
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dance, the mahogany, lignum-vite, acacia, achote, maney-zapote, 
tamarindo, cuapinol, fern-tree, the huge ceiba, the grotesque palo 
amate, a great variety of palms, &c., d&c. 

On all the rivers are seen huge specimens of the most valuable 
trees of the equinoctial regions, mingled with a hundred varieties of 
palma, gracefully towering above plants of the most dense and im- 
penetrable foliage, whose masses of verdure sweep the current at 
every sinuosity. The view presented to the he in these sylvan 
scenes, is often of the most enchanting nature. e varieties of the 
palm-tree are very great; and the diversity of its useful purposes is 
not less so. One kind yields substitutes for bread and yeast; an- 
other, sugar and wine ; a third, oil and vinegar; a fourth, milk and 
wax; a fifth, resin and fruit; a sixth, medicines and utensils; a 
seventh, weapons and cordage; an eighth, paper and clothing; and 
a ninth variety furnishes habitations and furniture,* 

The value of the mahogany and cedar timber of the isthmus is 
immense. These trees often reach a diameter of five and six feet. 
Indeed, all the vegetable world within the tropics is on the most 
gigantic scale, for there the vegetable powers of nature are seen in 
their fullest development, in the present condition of the earth. 

Not less important is the India-rubber tree, found in astonishing 
numbers on all the streams of the isthmus. Its value, however, is 
so little appreciated by the natives, that they gather the gum only 
for foot-balls, or for some few medicinal purposes, It is estimated 
that there are at least 2,000,000 of India-rubber trees in the northern 
third of the isthmus, within the Garay grant. A tree yields from four 
to five pounds of gum in a year. If we suppose that only one half of 
these trees yielded but one pound each, the annual amount of gum 
produced would be 1,000,000 of pounds; which, at 40 cents per 
pound, the present value, would be worth $400,000, 

Among other valuable spontaneous productions of the isthmus is 
the bromelia pita, or ixtle. Itis a plant yielding fibres varying in 
quality from the coarsest hemp to the finest flax. The simplicity of 
its cultivation, and the facility of extracting and preparing its pro- 
ducts, render it of universal use. From it are manufactured thread, 
cordage, mats, bagging, clothing, &c., &c. Paper is also made of 
it. The cultivation of the ixtle is extensively pursued in several 
places on the isthmus. 

Of the maize, frijoles, sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee, and cotton 
raised on the isthmus, it is difficult to speak, says Mr. Williams, in 
terms which might convey an adequate idea of the adaptation of the 
soil and climate to their cultivation. The isthmus is the native 
country of maize, and upon the wet lands the yield is two crops a 
year, averaging 60 bushels to the acre, and that, too, without other 
labor than the mere planting. In favorable years three crops have 
been raised, of 70 bushels to the acre. 

The sugar cane on the isthmus is of astonishing magnitude and 
richness, the stalks not unfrequently exhibiting ¢wenty-eight joints, with 





* Williams’ Isthmus of Tehuantepec, pp. 182-3. 
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a diameter of from two to three inches. It grows wild in the valleys. 
American sugar-planters, located on the isthmus, would soon enrich 
themselves by taking advantage of the superior luxuriance and rich- 
ness of the sugar-cane in that region. Tobacco of the finest quality 
grows equally well in all parts of the isthmus. 

The lands east of the Coatzacoalcos, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
yield allspice in great abundance. This valuable fruit grows wild, 
and its cultivation is entirely neglected. It is estimated that it 
might be gathered annually there to the amount of $50,000. Coffee 
grows wild in the greatest abundance, and with few exceptions, no 
pains are taken to cultivate it, although it is of very superior quality. 
Chocolate is the prevalent drink of the natives, which accounts for 
their neglecting the cultivation of coffee. 

Rice grows luxuriantly, and one single sowing yields two large 
crops without any additional labor. The fitness of the soil of the 
isthmus for cotton is beyond question, and the army worm is entirely 
unknown there. It is cultivated but little, as there are no gins in the 
country, with the single exception of one at Acayucam. 

An enumeration of all the valuable vegetable dyes found on the 
isthmus would fill a volume. The indigo tree is indigenous there. 
Also the logwood, Brazil-wood, and the Morus tinetoria of Linnzus, 
which yields the dye known as “ old fustic,” are in great abundance. 
We cannot in this paper enumerate the tenth part of the valuable 
vegetable productions of the isthmus, and must refer the reader to 
Mr. J. J. Williams’ work, entitled The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Every known species of tropical fruits grow in the isthmus in the 
greatest abundance. We can only mention a few of them remark- 
able for their delicious flavor, nutritive qualities, and abundant 
growth, such as the chico-zapote, lemoncillo, orange, chayote, cocoa- 
nut, lemon, pine-apple, (sometimes found weighing 15 lbs.,) melon, 
mamey, chiraymoga, citron, mango, banana, plantain, guava, and 
pomegranate ; also the sweet potato and yam. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea, in a short paper, of the 
boundless vegetable riches that nature has lavished upon the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. As if designed to be the great highway of nations, 
it teems with the elements of wealth, and offers inducements to emi- 

tion that it will be difficult to resist, when the rights of the 
Tehuantepec Rail-road Company are fully established. What that 
isthraus will become in the hands of the enterprising citizens of our 
Republic, it is not difficult to foresee. In the hands of Mexico it will 
never be anything. She presides over it like the dog over the hay 
in the manger—unwilling and unable to use it herself, or to let others 
use it. But it must and will be ours; and in our hands it will be 
put to those valuable uses for which God intended it. 

We did intend in this paper to give some account of the fauna, 
the inhabitants, the towns, productive industry, and of the geology 
and mineralogy of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; but these subjects 
would, each of them, occupy an ordinary paper, and we must, there- 
fore, reserve them for another time. 
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V.—PUBLIC LANDS OF TEXAS. 
Dear Sir: 


By an estimate made at the General Land Office of the United States 
at Washington, the present area of Texas is 151,885,440 acres, equal 
to 237,321 square miles. By our land office it is estimated at a higher 
- oan The amount already granted is about sixty or sixty-five 
millions of acres, though only 42,623,118 acres have been assessed, 
and 45,234,987 acres have been patented and returned for patent— 
showing a balance of fifteen or twenty millions of acres that are yet 
either unsurveyed or not returned for patent. Owing to the general 
anxiety to obtain patents on surveyed lands, the general belief is, that 
these fifteen or twenty millions of acres are yet unlocated in great 
part. Ifso, there remains yet about 110,000,000 of acres in the state 
subject to location, and about 90,000,000 or 95,000,000 more than 
all the land claims yet issued by the various authorities that have 
existed in this state will cover. There is, then, an immense field for 
the location of lands, and an opportunity for the investment of money 
in them, which was never better than at the present moment. Be- 
cause heretofore there was so much uncertainty in regard to our 
government’s stability, and also in regard to the validity of many land 
claims offered in the markets, that investments were not desirable. 
But now that annexation has established the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment, and various acts of our legislature and decisions of our Supreme 
Court have decided the validity of many of our large land claims, 
and fixed the requisites necessary to the validity of most others, 
the uncertainties in both cases may now be avoided by any one 
acquainted with our land system, so different in many respects from 
that of the United States, 

Of the lands subject to location at present, probably one-third, or 
thirty or thirty-five millions of acres, are fully equal to that already 
oveupied. On the vacant lands are known to be mines of silver, lead, 
copper, gypsum, &c., and vast quantities of excellent limestone, sand- 
stone, granite, slate, and other kinds of building stone. Of the re- 
maining two-thirds yet subject to location, nearly all of it is well 
adapted to pasturage, and but little of it is the absolute desert it is 
thought to be by many. The desert parts are only about the heads of the 
River Colorado, Brazos and Red River, and some districts on the Rio 
Grande. 

When it is considered that the thirty or thirty-five millions of 
splendid farming lands yet subject to location lie mainly within the 
parallels of thirty and thirty-four degrees of north latitude, which is 
the true cotton region—that the countries west of Texas within these 
parallels are not adapted to the production of cotton in consequence 
of their peculiar climates—the certainty that these lands will very 
soon come into market is manifest. It should be considered, too, 
that there are now about 3,000,000 slaves in the southern states, in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly thirty per cent. every ten years; that 
within that time (the next ten years) a home and lands to cultivate 
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must be found for another million of them, and that the old states 
can accommodate but few more of them in their present pursuits 
esa ;—the -conclusion is reasonable, I think inevitable, that 

exas, and particularly that part of it under consideration, must fill up 
very rapidly. The demand for new land must continue to increase. 
It is estimated by well informed gentlemen, that the increase of popu- 
lation last year was not less than about 150,000—of whom, probably, 
one-half were slaves. Supposing this estimate to be extravagant, yet 
it is undeniable that an immense immigration came to Texas last 
year, and that the tide is yearly increasing, and that too, in the face 
of short crops the last two or three years, especially the last. These 
considerations, with the increase of information in regard to this state, 
its superior advantages in regard of soil, climate, salubrity and valu- 
able productions, with the removal of objections on the score of 
society and morals, will undoubtedly soon fill it up with an enter- 
prising and energetic population. 

If the Mississippi and Pacific Rail-road is ever really built, it must 
pass through the centre of this territory, now totally unoccupied, and 
various branches must leave the main road in this territory, thus 
causing towns, and perhaps cities, to be built in it. These branches 
will connect various points on the gulf coast, and other points on the 
north side of the road. The probability that a road will be built to the 
Pacific, commencing either at Memphis, New-Orleans, or Vicksburg, 
is very strong ; and all of these roads will proceed to E] Paso, to pro- 
ceed thence to the Pacific by the most eligible route. Consequently 
the road must finally pass through this upper Brazos and Colorado 
country, as it is by a vast difference the most level and practicable 
route ; and if it commence either at Vicksburg or Memphis, it will 
pass through the whole of the best part of the unoccupied territory 
above alluded to. As it would pass through the centre of the great 
cotton-producing belt of country, planters would soon crowd the land 
near it for the purpose of supplying the markets of China and other 
eastern countries with raw cotton,—and manufactories would soon be 
erected upon every eligible spot, to supply the same markets with the 
manufactured goods they may need. , 

Were this road built, the country near it not only in Texas, but all 
along the whole Jength of it, would be densely populated by the 
time-saving and enterprising people of the whole South. It can easily 
be shown, that it would save to the planter of this region, nearly, if 
not quite, half a year on an average, which, without this road, would 
be lost before he could get his crop to any market. It would soon 
become an avenue of trade and travel unexampled in the history of 
the world. The mines of New-Mexico, Chihuahua and Sonora, and 
of other Mexican states, would become accessible, and would yield an 
amount of the precious metals not now dreamed of. California and 
Oregon would also yield much more, because many more would rush 
thither over the road to assist in reaping the golden harvest. 

These facts and considerations I think, demonstrate that invest- 
ments in lands in this unoccupied territory will prove eminently 
profitable. 
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I append a calculation of the capabilities of Texas, based upon the 
observed results of planting hitherto. 

Of the 151,885,440 acres in the whole state, say that only half is 
adapted to cultivation,—the other half being waste, or suited only to 

asturage. This is much too large an allowance for poor land, but 

will make it so. Of the half supposed to be adapted to cultiva- 
tion, say that one-tenth is adapted to sugar :—7,594,272 acres, 
producing an average of a half hogshead per acre, equal to 
3,794,136 hogsheads, worth at $40 per hogshead, $151,885,440. 
Allow one-quarter to cotton, it is 18,985,600 acres, producing say 
500 pounds per acre, as a general average one year with another, 
though I think this below the truth, as our best cotton lands will 
bring from 3,000 to 4,000 Ibs. per acre, and the poorest seldom less 
than 400 lbs., and of good seasons often rising to 2,000 lbs. per acre. 
Allowing 1,500 lbs. seed cotton per bale, the amount is 6,328,560 
bales, worth at $25 per bale, $158,214,000. Allow one-tenth to 
corn, 7,594,272 acres, producing 25 bushels per acre, amounting to 
189,856,800 bushels, at 50 cents per bushel, worth $94,928,400. | 
have not known corn less than 50 cents per bushel in fourteen years’ 
residence, taking the average of a whole season. One-tenth in wheat, 
7,594,272 acres, producing fifteen bushels per acre, amounting to 
113,914,080 bushels, worth $1 per bushel, $113,914,080. . Fifteen 
bushels per acre is the lowest estimate of wheat produced per acre 
that 1 have heard of—40 bushels are often gathered. Another tenth 
in oats and rye, 7,594,272 acres, 10 bushels per acre, 75,942,720 
bushels, worth 50 cents per bushel, amounting to $37,971,560. There 
remain three and one-half-tenths, equal to 37,579,952 acres, for pota- 
toes, turnips, orchards, gardens, woods, vineyards, but these may be 
left out of the present calculation as not yielding much to external 
commerce, Many of these things would be very valuable, however. 
Rice could be grown very well in some places, as also could oranges, 
bananas, apples, pears, peaches, figs, melons, &c. An immense 
quantity of fine timber can be obtained in the eastern and middle 
portion of the country, and any quantity of live vak may be got in 
the southern and western parts, and as high up the Brazos as the 
Crossing of Shackleford’s Trail, and perhaps higher. Cedar, mezquit, 
bois d’are, and other timber, also abound in many places. Silk cul- 
ture could doubtless be successfully pursued on the lower Sabine and 
Nueces. The fish and oysters of the coast might be made a source 
of considerable trade and revenue. The mines have been alluded to, 
though little is known of them except their existence. Coal is abun- 
dant at many points. 

Let us see how many people will be required to cultivate this land. 
Say, 15 acres are a fair quantity of land per hand as a general ave- 
rage ; say that seven-tenths of the half capable of cultivation are culti- 
vated. This amounts to 53,159,904 acres—to 3,543,994 laborers ; 
and 30 acres to each horse to plow would give 1,771,997 plow- 
horses. If there were two other persons to every laborer, (i. e. chil- 
dren or women,) the number would be 10,639,982. Probably an 
equal number would be engaged in internal and external commeree, 
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the learned professions, manufactures, and various other occupations, 
making a total of 21,263,964, or one person to about every seven and 
a half acres of Jand. Some countries sustain one person to every two 
or three acres of land. At this rate Texas could sustain seventy-five 
or fifty millions. Estimating the population at 21,263,964, and the 
average amount of cotton goods consumed by each at thirty yards, it 
would require 637,918,920 yards; to make which would require 
212,639,640 pounds, or three yards per pound, of cotton, equal to 
531,599 bales, at $25 per bale, worth $13,289,975. This would 
leave for foreign consumption and for manufactures, 5,769,960, worth 
$144,924,025. If each person consumes 30 Ibs. of sugar, the amount 
is 637,918,920 lbs., equal to 637,919 hogsheads, worth at $40 each, 
$25,516,760, leaving for export 3,156,217 hhds., worth $126,248,680. 
The corn, wheat, oats, rye, &c., would probably be all consumed in the 
country. But sugar and cotton alone yield the enormous sum of $271,- 
172,705 worth for export—a sum nearly double the present exports of 
the whole U, States! And the import trade would equal, or exceed this 
large sum. In the above calculation are not included the fruits, cattle, 
hogs, horses, molasses, mines, and the increased value given to cotton 
and other raw materials by processes of manufacture. This magnifi- 
cent result is entirely within the limits of possibility, and probably it 
will be consummated in no very long period of time. Compared 
with such immense annual returns of agricultural wealth, the mines 
of California are poor; and while the gold is constantly diminishing, 
careful husbandry will be annually increasing the fertility of Texan 
fields, Immense beds of marl, gypsum and lime, will enable the 
farmers to keep up their fields at little expense. 


RECAPITULATION, 
Bete FE DBR i icdsccecectccdgdsibbdes cubwe couccueocsdted acres ..151,885,440 
Oras hell a. .. cnt ncns cade tlidaics ness whhendabiibee “ .. 75,942,720 
Bhowned te Gag cdscccnthisss ebcdwsactoavat 2itenths “ .. 18,985,680 
” CO SUGAR. «acc ccccces cocccosscecscccccces 1 » “ .e 7,504,279 
o 0 GOFR a cccevcccs cccbscesiéo movesnetibe 1 « “ . 7504378 
S = AD Rid ncn betin Sths mb ncsiossvicbboch 1 « “ .. 1,594,272 
6 POFFO GRE ONE. ccc occccasscesconsences 1 “ “% 2. 7,594,272 
Small crops, potatoes, gardens, &e.....-2--escceesceceseesscccass> 27,579,952 
Producing cotton..........- bales.. 6,328,560........<<. value... #158,214,000 
“ CURE ocsaneeaw* Bide... DORIS ccccctuad ‘ © .. 151,885,440 
« GBBR.. ccce Seeces bush. ..189,856,800.......... “ .. 94,928,400 
“ Wht. aikatdaes “ ..113,914,080.......... « _. 113,914,080 
“ rye and oats...... ©, 75,942,720... 00000 “ .. 37,971,360 


Small crops all consumed. 


FOR EXPORTATION AND MANUFACTURE. 


CGR. Scnncctstlbs cumetdeoes bales ..5,796,960........... value... $144,924,095 
Bagh? ccccccaceences cosevess bhds. .. 3,156,917... .ccccces “ .- 126,248,680 
Datel cociiee ag <debidencconabbedvamaeeialiaoiests $271,172,705* 


The population of Texas, in the revolution of 1836, was supposed 
to be between 25,000 and 30,000; in 1848, was about, 140,000 ; in 
1850, about 200,000. The population now is about 350,000. 





* We presume that our Texas friend means that these calculations will be realized wl. en the 
population of the United States shall be as dense as that of China, and extend as far as “ manifest 
—, ne allow it. After all, however, it is as easy to see through a mill-stone as into the 

uture.—[Epb. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
1—THE SUGAR-CANE PLANT, SEED CANE, &c. 


Tue sugar-cane (Saccharinum offcinarum) classed in botany as being a ge 
nus of the T'riandria digynia, is a gigantic member of the Graminee tribe ; and, in 
all its characters, is indubitably one of the most important plants afforded us by 
a bountiful Providence. One of its products, sugar, is so extensively used, and is 
in every way such a blessing to mankind, that every exertion should be made to 
supply it to our poorer fellow-creatures at as cheap a rate as possible. 

t is used in every possible way: for sweetening and rendering palatable num- 
berless dishes and liquids, and in making syrups which sweeten, thicken, and pre 
serve the vegetable juices that are made use of in medicine. Fruits are boiled in 
syrup, and kept under the name of preserves, or sent on voyages to all parts of the 
known world. It is a well-ascertained fact, that man cannot only exist, but abso- 
lutely become stout and healthy, on sugar and water alone. This was evidenced 
by the crew of a ship bringing home a cargo of sugar: she encountered sund: 
disasters, which, together with calms, delayed her so long on her voyage, that all 
her provisions were consumed, and the crew were obliged to have recourse to the 
sugar on board ; this not only sastained the men, but actually quite cured them of 
the scurvy, which had made sad havoc amongst the crew previous to their being 
reduced to this, their last and most providential resource : supported by this agree- 
able aliment, they reached their port in safety. Thisis by no means a solitary in- 
stance of the antiscorbutic properties of sugar; whilst its nutritious and fattening 
qualities are abundantly shown on every sagar estate in the world. However, as 
this admits of no doubt, I need not dwell on so clear a fact. Sugar is also an ex- 
cellent antiseptic, much more powerful than even sea-salt ; whilst, again, it is re- 
commended by Orfila, as an antidote to the poison of verdigris and oxide of 
copper. 

or are its admirable qualities appreciated by mankind alone ; for the very 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and numerous reptiles and flies, delight in 
its sweetness and fatten under its influence. 

A most absurd and vulgar eo once prevailed against the use of sugar in 
any quantity; it was said to be unwholesome, to breed worms in the stomach, to 
injure the teeth, to cause nausea, &. ; whereas undoubted experience has demon- 
strated that its effects are diametrically opposite to all this; as nothing can be 
more wholesome, more destructive to worms, less injurious to the teeth, or less 
calculated to produce nausea. Whenever nausea is produced, it invariably arises, 
not from the sugar, but from the vile trash mixed up with it under the general 
name of sweetmeats or sugar-plums. Should any one doubt this latter fact, an analy- 
sis of these articles, taken from any confectioner’s shop, will readily prove it. 

Asa primary principle, we desire to obtain year after year, from a given quan- 
tity of land, the largest possible amount of first quality sugar, at the least possible 
expenditure of time, labor, and money. Such results can only be hoped for when 
the canes to be manufactured are brought to the mill in as perfect a state as the 
cane plant can arrive at, when the manufacturing apparatus is on the most ap- 
proved principles, and when the process of manulacture is skilfully, scientifically, 
economically, and cleanly conducted in all its branches. 

We see, then, that success depends on three distinct circumstances operating in 
unison ; failure in one of which will certainly cause a decided loss more or less : 
perhaps so considerable as to stamp the whole affair as a vain attempt. 

The first of these circumstances, therefore, requires that I should aoe the pecu- 
liar organization of the cane plant and the conditions under which the saccharine 
or crystallizable eieciple is elaborated and secreted in the greatest abundance. 
The variations indicated by the saccharometer, together with the disappointments 
continually expressed by planters in regard to cane juice, prove how little this 
subject is understood by the planting body, and how highly necessary it is for 
them to attend to so important a consideration. 

When we reflect that cane juice has been known to show twelve degrees by 
Beameé’s saccharometer, and yet very frequently arrives in the boiling-house at six 
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degrees only, and very rarely indeed, higher than eight or ten degrees, we must 
be struck at the enormous loss sustained by the planter. 

But to go further, I do not think it has yet been ascertained in any satisfactory 
manner, what degree of richness cane juice can be brought to bya rational system 
of cultivation : 20 per cent. may be its maximum ; but I am inclined to think not. 

What Mr. Crawtord says of average cane juice (in Java) yielding 25 per cent. of 
sugar, is, without question, a most palpable absurdity ; as I will show hereafter : 
besides, I have clearly ascertained (on authority of the best) that 14 per cent. is 
there considered high; tke average being only 10 per cent. However, leaving 
this point to be discussed hereafter, I believe enough has been said to prove how 
imperatively an improvement is demanded in our system of cultivation; and I 
would earnestly desire the attention of the planting body to the remarks I am 
about to make on the subject. 

It must be very apparent to every one, the great influence which particular soils, 
climates, and seasons exercise on the growth and development of so sensitive a 
plant as the sugar-cane ; and it necessarily follows, that the more perfect our knowl- 
edge of the nature of such influences, the greater assurance have we of the success 
of our operations. 

I will proceed, therefore, to demonstrate the causes which materially affect 
the growth of the cane, its proper development, and the elaboration of its juices. 

To render this more clear, it is requisite that I should glance at the vegetable 
economy of the plant, its structure, and the mode in which it extracts substances 
forming sap from the soil, by means of its roots ; also, at the manner in which this 
sap circulates, and is transformed by the action of the leaves and other green parts 
into nourishment befitting the plant, and the peculiar circumstances under which 
the saccharine or crystallizabie matter is deposited in the cells, in the greatest 
abundance, In elucidating these points, I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
I avail myself of the opinions of the most eminent writers on organic chemistry, 
&c., (such as Liebig, Raspail, and others,) with which I entirely agree; as I shall 
endeavor to abbreviate and simplify them, to suit the character of this work, with- 
out — a constant repetition of their nawes. 

Every planter knows that the cane plant is propagated by cuttings from the cane 
itself; which are usually the few upper joints of the plant nearest the leaves, com- 
monly designated “ the cane top.” But sometimes the whole cane is cut up in 
Lagat ee. and planted out; as every part having a perfect eye or bud will spring forth 
a plant. 

The cane-cutting, which is used for a may be either one, two, or more 
joints of the cane itself, taken from any part of the cane stalk ; as each joint pos- 
sesses one eye or bud. On being planted, these eyes shoot forth; and at the 
same time a number of roots are thrown out around the wholecircle of each joint, 
which serve to supply the young plants with sustenance until they are sufficiently 
advanced to throw out roots of their own. 

It appears that, by depriving the yay my of these roots, the young shoots 
will continue growing for sometime, and then die away before they have become 
strong enough to form roots of theirown. For experiment, place some pieces of 
cane amongst mouldy straw, in a moist and hot place, and in a few days delicate 
roots will appear in abundance from the joints; cut off these fibres neatly with a 
penknife —- they are about anu inch and a half, or two inches long, taking care 
not to shake or remove the pieces of cane; watch if further roots appear, and if so, 
cut off the fibres, as before. 

During this time the buds will have sprung forth and be growing fast ; but it will 
be observed, that in the course of a few days after the roots are removed, the shoots 
begin gradually to wither away, and will finally die; notwithstanding all the care 
they may in other respects receive. This goes to show, that, although the pieces of 
cane which are planted abound in sugar, gluten, mucilage, &c., yet these alone 
cannot support the young shoots; which also require the absolute presence of 
roots, to supply, by their peculiar action, that kind of sap which I shall call “ as- 
cending sap ;” being a watery solution of earthy salts. Now, in the cane, this sap 
is supplied by the roots emanating from the piece of cane planted, until the young 
sprouts or shoots become farnished with perfect roots of their own, when the 

rent piece dies away, and gradually decays. The sprouting of the eye, there- 
‘ore, is simultaneous with the formation of roots; and both combined, constitute 
the effort made by the cane to reproduce itself. 
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With the formation of a leaf or leaves, a new action commences, (it may be 
termed a transformation of organic substances,) by which that watery solution of 
earthy salts constituting the ascending sap is first transmitted from the roots te the 
leaves, where it undergoes an elaboration which changes itscharacter. The func- 
tions of leaves and other green parts of plants are to absorb carbonic acid, and by 
the aid of solar light and moisture to appropriate its carbon : hence they are called 
“ organs of assimilation.” On the first formation of the leaves, these functions com- 
mence: they are at first more particularly employed in their own development ; 
afterwards in the formation of woody fibre and other substances necessary for the 
general purposes of the plant. 

Having already mentioned the sap, which I have —— the ascending sap, 
in contradistinction to the descending sap, it is better to discuss the important su 
ject of its circulation and chemical transformations at once, than to defer it longer. 
It is of course obvious that the roots are immediately connected with the sap-vessels, 
which receive and transmit the sap throughout the whole plant: but this is not 
all; for the sap-vessels are ‘of two classes, viz; the ascending sap-vessels, and the 
descending sap-vessels; both communicating with the various organs of assimila- 
tion. The circulation is also of two characters: the first, that which is termed 
cellular, and the second, that denominated vascular. 

Tke cellular circulation is that which occurs within the cells, and presents the 
appearance of two contiguous but unmixed currents running in opposite direc- 
tions ; the vascular circulation, on the other hand, is that which occurs in the vascu- 
lar network, and exhibits only one continuous current in every part of the tubular 
vessels. The well-established fact of the power possessed by vegetable mem- 
branes, of aspiring and a surrounding liquids, explains the means whereby 
such circulation is keptup. The roots, then, supply a watery solution of earthy 
salts (or sup not tending to organize) to the sap-vessels, through which it ascends, 
and is diffused even to the very extremity of the leaves ; whence it retarns (trans- 
— into a sap tending to organize) through the descending sap-vessels again to 
the roots. 

In this progress through the plant, the sap is drawn into the different organs in 
succession; the desirable parts are assimilated, other parts are rejected and pass 
on; until, at length, those which remain unappropriated, reach the roots, and are 
voided as excrement. 

We here find the roots performing two distinct fanctions, viz: the collection 
and transmission of nutriment, and , oe discharge of excrement. To enable them 
to perform these important duties, they are found to possess powerful organs of 
aspiration, by which they suck in those aqueous solutions which constitute the 
ascending sap; and also other organs, by means of which they expire those sub- 
stances which, unsuitable or otherwise, have been rejected by the various organs 
of assimilation through which they have passed. 

Most people have remarked the extreme tenacity with which some roots cling 
to rocks, stones. pieces of gravel, sand, bone, wood, or other substances ; and the 
roots of the cane plant, amongst others, will be found adhering to minute fragments 
of gravel, sand, wood, &c., ‘forming soil,) in the same manner: yet I may venture 
to say, that nineteen persons out of twenty do not consider that such adhesion is 
caused by suction; or, in other words, by the powerful aspiration of the roots, 
which alone produces that suction. 

Such is, in reality, the case, however; and the fact serves to show us, in a forcible 
manner, the wonderful power exerted by these organs of aspiration. Endued with 
this faculty, the roots can only extract nutriment from the soil through the medium 
of water ; which renders soluble the constituents whereof the soil is composed. It 
is obvious how much must depend, in cultivation, not only on the richness of the 
soil, but on the supply of water which is afforded the plant; as, without an ample 
allowance of this essential, that richness cannot become soluble in sufficient abun- 
dance, and consequently the plant is more or less pinched for want of nutriment. 
It, however, often occurs that the supply of water is too great: this hasa tendency 
to do injury to the sugar-cane, at particular periods; inasmuch as the cane may be 
required for es manufacture when its juices are from this cause too aqueous. 

The nature of the soil, also, must greatly affect the quality of the sap, and infla- 
ence, both in quantity and quality, the sugur produced by the plant: however, 
this consideration more properly belongs to another branch of the subject. 

I have thus briefly described the functions of the roots, and explained that “ the 
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ascending sap,” or ‘‘ sap not tending to organize,” is transmitted to the leaves, and 
other parts of the plant, and undergoes an elaboration by which it is transformed 
into a “ sap tending to organize.”’ I will now, therefore, touch on the manner in 
which this transformation is effected. 

Within the tropics, the twenty-four hours may be said to be equally divided into 
twelve hours of day and twelve hours of night ; consequently the leaves, and other 
poe parts of the cane, inhale carbonic acid and exhale oxygen during twelve 

ours of daylight; whilst during twelve hours of night they inhale oxygen and 
exhale carbonic acid. 

Whilst light is present, carbonic acid is absorbed, and its carbon appropriated : 
but in the absence of light, the process of assimilation is arrested; because the 
carbonic acid is no longer decomposed, but is dissolved in the juices which 
vade all parts of the plant, and escapes every moment through the leaves, &c. But 
whilst daylight is so necessary in this respect, it is also equally necessary to the as- 
similation of hydrogen. Now, hydrogen is received by the plant in the form of 
water ; which, by the aid of light, it decomposes ; emitting its oxygen and ap 
priating its hydrogen. Again, oxygen is necessary to the plant; therefore we find, 
that whilst the plant is absorbing water — roots and carbonic acid by the 
leaves, and by the aid of light, decomposi th, still the oxygen separated from 
each is not wholly exhaled; but a portion safBclent for its purposes, is retained and 
appropriated, as are the hydrogen and carbon. 

e can imagine how large an amount of oxygen is set free by plants, when we 
consider the quantity of water and carbonic acid absorbed by their different parts : 
roots, for instance, in a moist soil, are constantly transmitting an abundance of 
watery sap; which water, being decomposed, sets free the oxygen contained. 
With the carbonic acid absorbed, the same evolution ensues on its decomposition. 

The quantity of oxygen thus supplied to the atmosphere is really much greater 
than the amount derived from it; although the plant absorbs oxygen from the at- 
mosphere at night. The decomposition of carbonic acid is no sooner arrested by 
want of light, than a true chemical process commences: in consequence of the 
action of the oxygen in the air upon the organic substances composing the leaves, 
&c., of the plant. 

This brief and simple explanation, I think, renders it clear, that it is through the 
decomposition of water and carbonic acid, that hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen are 
obtained by the plant; these serving to constitute the descending sap—‘ a sap 
tending to organize.” 

Attached to each joint of the cane plant is one leaf, whose peculiar office it is to 
supply elaborated sap (or sap comprised of earthy salts, nitrogen, &c., blended 
with carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen) to the various cellular and vascular organs 
existing in that jou it therefore follows, as a matter of course, that if the joint be 
deprived of its leaf before this has completed its functions, considerable loss and 
injury must accrue to it; inasmuch as the joint is then reduced to a dependence on 
the nutriment its organs can derive from the already exhausted sap descendin 
from the joint immediately above it. Hence we find that by depriving a joint o 
its leaf, that joint isnever fully developed, but becomes contracted and imperfect. 
Here we see the necessity of allowing the leaves to remain on the plant until they 
have performed their office; when the chemical influence of the oxygen of the 
= produces a change in their color, and shows that they may be removed with 

ety. 

Planters are very much in the habit of planting canes too closely together ; 
which again leads them on to “trash” those canes too heavily: id est, to strip off 
by hand the leaves of the cane plant, in order to allow air and light to penetrate. 

Much intelligence, surely, is not required to convince one that such a practice 
is erroneous, and, indeed, pregnant with evil consequences. Only fancy rich 
land planted with canes in rows but three or four feet apart, which grow up so 
close and tangled that a person cannot walk between the rows without great diffi- 
culty, and are so dense that no ray of light can penetrate ; then consider the course 
pursued by the planter: he sends in laborers, once, twice, thrice, with orders to 
“trash heavily ;” or in other words, to strip off, not only every dry leaf, but also 
every green leaf—except just the few tup ones—so that the miserable canes are 
left in woful plight—naked and wretched in appearance, and rendered quite in- 
capable of perfectl a several joints in each cane. 

Surely our intelligent planters will no longer pursue such an irrational course ! 
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If they reflect on the simple, though necessary requirements of the plant to be 
cakivgeed, they will find that an of time, labor, and money, and increased 
quantity and quality of produce, will result from a change of practice. 

We often hear of “cane seed ;” and latterly a very earnest inquiry was set on 
foot with a view to decide the question whether the sugar-cane is really raised 
from seed in any part of the world, or not; which terminated, I believe, in estab- 

‘lishing the fect of there being no country known wherein the cane is, at present, 
raised from seed : whatever may have been the case in earlier ages. Bryan Ed- 
wards, in his work on the West Indies, says; “In Abyssinia and other parts of 
the East, it is easily raised from the seed.” Referring, accordingly, to Bruce’s 

Travels, “ we find,” he says : 

“ About four miles from this is the village of Nizelet el Arab, consisting of 
miserable huts. Here begin large plantations of sugar-cane, the first we had yet 
seen. They were loading boats with these to carry to Cairo. I procured from 
them as many as I desired. The canes are about an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter. * * * Iwas surprised at finding this plant in such a state of perfection 
so fer to the northward. We are now in latitude twenty-nine degrees, and noth- 
ing could be more beautiful and Vyress than the canes were. I apprehend they 
were originally a plant of the old continent, and transported to the new upon its 
first discovery ; because, here, in Egypt, they grow from seed. I do not know if 
they do so in Brazil; but they have been, in all times, the produce of Egypt.” 

Such is Bruce’s assertion, which has been so often quoted as proof positive of 
the cane being raised from seed ! 

Porter repeats the argument of the cane not being a native of America, as it is 
there never found to perfect its seed ; whilst (on the authority of Bruce) he assi 
to the East its original emanation. He writes: “ The assumption that it ao 
never been found native in the colonies of America, seems borne out by the fact, 
that, although it flourishes there, its organs of fructification appear to be without 
the power of fecundity. A whitish dust, or rather seed, is sometimes produced 
from the flowers; yet this being sown has never been known to vegetate in the 
West Indies; while in the East, canes may be raised from seed.” 

The constantly recurring idea that canes are raised from seed in Egypt and the 
East Indies, has kept alive a strong belief that the plant could be much improved 
by skilful cultivation and care, if this said seed could be obtained by European 
agriculturists. Hence, numerous have been the endeavors, both private and pub- 
lic, which have been made to become possessed of it. The Royal Agricultural 
Society of Jamaica took up the subject, and exhibited much industry in collecting 
information ; and, for aught I know to the contrary, may still be pursuing the in- 
quiry. As I have often been applied to on the subject, and have instituted many 
inquiries and experiments in order to satisfy myself and others, I take this oppor- 
tunity of stating what I have ascertained on the point. 

First. That no variety of sugar-cane is known to perfect its seed (or indeed, to 
produce anything like seed) either in India, China, the Straits of Malacca, Egypt, 
or ever: in the South Sea Islands ; asin all those countries the cane is entirely pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Secondly. { have myself tried numerous methods, which I imagined might, by 
some possibility, cause the plant to perfect its seed. That many of these were fan- 
ciful, and perbaps far-fetched, I have no hesitation in owning. Under these circum- 
stances, there is no need to make them pons or weary the reader with a long 
detail. It will be sufficient to give a brief account of two of my experiments, to 
show the principle on which I proceeded. 

Experience and much consideration had quite convinced me that it was entirely 
useless to hope for any good results from cane flowers, of whatever variety the 
might be, being brought into contact with cane flowers. I therefore determined 
to try the Guinea corn, or Bajra, and the Indian corn, or Boota, with the cane 

lant. Now, both of these plants perfect their seed ; and I ventured to hope, that, 

y planting them together, I might get the flowers of the Guinea corn and the 
Indian corn to impregnate and fructify those of the cane. 

_, With this view I carefully manured the soil with such substances as I thought 
likely to assist the a and then, as they grew, cautiously but completely re- 
moved the eye or bud of each joint, as early as 1 possibly could, by cutting through 
the green leaf (without removing it) so as to get at the eye. Allowing a propor- 
tionate lapse of time, I planted the two descriptions of corn beside their appro- 
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priate cane plants ; and as these grew up together, I brought the flowers into con- 
tact with each other, occasionally shaking them smartly, that they might shed their 

ollen on each other. The Indian corn I deprived of its buds as they appeared, 
orcing the plant to exert its reproductive powers on the arrow or flower, instead 
of the ears. My experiments succeeded admirably, so far as concerned the growth 
of the plants, their flowering together, and the production of seed on the arrow of 
the Indian corn; but, notwithstanding all my care and attention, I had not the 
gratification of seeing any seed appear on the cane plants so treated. Microscopic 
examination showed, that no change had beenfeffected, as regarded the formation 
pa ual and the failure of this, my last hope, set the question at rest in my 
mind. 

I feel satisfied that we shall not succeed in fructifying the flower of the cane; 
and, moreover, that we shall find no well-authenticated instance of the plant hav- 
ing been raised from seed. Indeed, I know of no sufficient authority for the belief 
that it ever was raised from seed. 

So far as Bruce is concerned, I can readily understand myself—and imagine I 
shall have little difficulty in onguiaing to others—how, in all probability, he was 
mistaken in the matter, In the first place, I have often known men to whom I have 
remarked on the cane seeding, say: “ But is it really a fact that the cane does not 
seed? I cannot certainly believe that; for I have seen whole fields of it in blos- 
som, and the flowers hanging down as if quite heavy with seed.” 

Another told me that he has often passed fields nicely smoothed over, and on in- 
quiring from the natives what was planted therein, has been told, sugar-cane: 
whereas, if pieces of cane had been planted in the field, he would bave been able 
to see them sticking out of the ground; so that it must have been the cane seed 
which was planted, not pieces of the cane itself. These kinds of assertions I have 
very frequently heard made use of by really intelligent Englishmen, who had re- 
sided many years in India; but, like many others, had not been at the trouble of 
inquiring into matters that were not in their own particular line of businese. 

A native will sometimes leave a small patch cf cane uncut, in one corner of his 
field, until his land is ready for planting ; and if asked why he so leaves such cane, 
he will reply, “ My land is not ready for planting yet, so I have left that for seed.” 
Such an answer would be very likely to make a stranger believe that the native 
was waiting until his land was prepared, and the cane seed perfectly ripe: espe- 
cially when he sees the canes in flower. 


2—THE COTTON INTERESTS, AND HOW THE PLANTERS MAY REC. 
TIFY THE EVILS OF LOW PRICES. 


We are indebted to Dr. W. C. Daniell, of Savannah, for this paper. 


The Executive Committee of the Southern Agricultural Society respectfully 
submits to the consideration of the Cotton Planters’ Convention, about to assem- 
ble in Mentgee: Alabama,” the ey of offering a sufficient inducement 
to mechanical skill to supply a simple and effective machine to gin, card and 
spin, on plantation, from five to ten pounds of cotton per hour, so as to provide 
every planter, who may desire it, the means of converting, on his own premises, 
into yarn or twist, every pound of cotton which he shall produce. The elements 
of such a machine already exist; and all that is needed for its production is the 
inducement which a liberal premium would supply. 

In the progress of society the objects of pursuit become multiplied. The de- 
ficiencies of yesterday are supplied by the ingenuity of to-day. Every new 
combination in supplying existing demands, creates new wants ; and invention in 
fulfilling one want, creates another. This is the progress of society—fertile in 
expedients and rich in results. 

The introduction of the culture of cotton in Georgia, as an export—for it had 
been grown in several of the southern colonies for domestic use—supplied the 
saw-gin, the invention of Nathan Lyons, to whose mind the circular saw ona 
wooden cylinder was suggested on seeing Whitney’s gin—wire teeth in circles 
around the wood cylinder—in operation in Savannah. For a time, cotton was 








* This Convention, which was to have met in May, has been postponed—why, we know 
not. 
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prepared by toll-gins for market—one or more in a county; next, the more enter- 
prising planter woald have his own gin, and cleaning, perhaps, the cotton of one 
or two of his neighbors as well as his own. Now, the cotton planter considers a gi 
a necessary element of his business, and the cotton press has become almost as in- 
dispensable a necessity. 

Is this to be the limit (the ultima thule) in the progress of the cotton planter ? 
Shall he remain content with what bas been achieved? And — ying his 
cotton bags, and consequently reducing their value, increase the profits of the 
spinners of his staple in the ratio of the reduction of his own? His cotton 
has stimulated all the improvements in machinery which have rendered it 
so important an element of commerce and civilization. And this has been the 
work of but little more than half a century. May he not participate in all the 
benefits, whose foundations rest on his labors ?_ Why shall he incur so much of 
the toils, and partake so scantily of the advantages incident to his staple in its vast 
ramifications through society ? 

In a brief period in the lapse of time the annual pie of cotton in the 
United States has risen from a few thousand to near three millions of bags, and in 

roportion to that increase has become the dependence of the great manufacturer, 
Bogland, upon our siave-labor for her supply of cotton—a dependence almost in- 
volving the existence of her political, if not her social condition. Strenuous efforts 
have been made, and are not yet abandoned, to relieve herself from a dependence 
as mortifying to her self-love as dangerous to her future prosperity and independ- 
ence. Rut Great Britain is not alone. The cotton spinners everywhere, out of 
the slave-holding states, profess to be grieved that they are dependent upon slave- 
labor for their cotton, and it would seem, as Manchester and Lowell are the 
loudest complainants, that the amount of grief felt at using our cotton is about in 
proportion to that of their profits—so that we may estimate, with some approach 
to accuracy, the amoant of income derivable, in a manufacturing district, from 
the use of our staple, by the energy of its denunciations of slavery. “Sed heret 
in latere lethalis arundo.” The love of mammon is not extinct, and our slavery 
carries a silent consolation, if not reconcilement to pharisaical philanthropy. 

{f our soil and climate do not, our slave-labor certainly does place us beyond 
the reach of rivalry in the growth of cotton. When free labor is engaged in the 
production of any commodity, the amount of labor directed to it is regulated by 
the relative amouat of reward or wages which the price of the article supplies to 
that labor. In the slave-holding states, the great amount of existing slave-labor 
is directed to the production of cotton, and will be so applied, almost independ- 
ently of ihe price of the article ; certainly so long as cotton pays anything beyond 
the cost of production, preparation for and transportation to market, and by cost 
of production is here meant the actual outlay for the time, exclusive of the money 
value of the laborers and land. The soil and labor being property, the price of 
the product (cotton) regulates their value, and does not, to any perceptible ex- 
tent, affect the amount of labor engaged in its growth; and hence the capacity 
of the slave-holding states to drive from the European market the cotton of any 
other country, the product of free labor. The character of our labor constitutes 
alike our strength and our weakness—our strength to maintain possession of the 
cotton market—our weakness to resist combinations against us, whom all the 
world denounce and cherish. Whilst our slave-labor secures a market for our 
great staple, there is a great, perhaps a growing, insecurity to remunerating prices 
to that labor. Whilst high prices will not increase our production of cotton much 
beyond the natural increase of our slave population, they stimulate production 
abroad, where another kind of labor is employed in its culture. And whilst low 
prices exercise but little influence in lessening our production, they are potent in 
reducing the production of cotton by free labor. The future condition of the cot- 
ton planter, under these circumstances, then, must mainly depend upon his own 
energies and his own resources. What these energies and resources are, the 
history of the past speaks in distinct and emphatic language. However much 
we are habitually calumniated abroad, and whilst these calumnies have given 
a sombre hue to the lights through which many of us at home look upon 
the future of our condition, it is certainly true that the slave-holding states 
will not compare discreditably with other states, under like circumstances, in any 
age or quarter of the world. The states north of us are estimated and judged of 
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by the commerce and thrift of their cities and the number and noise of their fac- 
tories, without reference to the small per cent. of their whole population, living 
and laboring in them. We are an agricultural people ;—our wealth, our popula- 
tion, our pursuits, our intelligence and our refinement, are of the country and in 
the country. It may be safely affirmed, that the society annually present at the 
prominent ~enarye | places south of Mason and Dixon’s line, — | not shun com- 

er, elsewhere, fur decorum,  Propeieey, intelli and good 


parison with any o' 
agricultural, represents a 


taste. That society is essentially southern an 
much larger at home, which is stationary. 

Our adversaries herd in the public marts; they fili up the highways; they 
combine ; they contro! public opinion ; they command the press, pom exercise, not 
always, a just and wholesome influence over the opinion of the factors who sel! 
our crops. They estimate our productions, and too often regulate the prices, 
upon data made for the occasion. We do not, perhaps we cannot, combine. We 
do not dispatch couriers through every district to learn and report the amount of 
the incoming crop. We cannot raise money upon our produce, although im- 
mediately as it passes into the hands of the merchant or speculator, he can raise 
upon it the price he has paid for it. If we endeavor to investigate the gongeey 
of future prices, we can grasp only the information which the speculator the 
manufacturer have prepared for their own purposes, and we sell our crops with 
the haste of an auctioneer getting off a cargo of West India fruit on a frosty day. 
If there be not, within the power of the cotton planters, the means of protection 
against all the disadvantages to which their position subjects them, they may yet 
do much to increase the returns on their invested capital, and exercise a salutary 
influence upon L pew some extent enhancing them, and to a greater extent 
divesting them of their fluctuations, which, taken in all its bearings, is, perhaps, 
the greatest evil to which cotton planters are subjected. 

Great Britain habitually imports about one-sixth more raw cotton than she ma- 
nufactures, and, according to Baines, in his History of Cotton Manufacture, makes 
a profit of ten per cent. upon the exportation of a portion of that excess to Havre. 
And she converts into yarn and exports about one-fifth more of the amount of 
her imports of raw cotton. This is not the place to inquire into the means by 
which she is enabled to monopolize so large an amount of our raw staple, and to 
engross so large a profit by a mere transfer of what she cannot use at home, 
across the channel. It is more germane to the purpose of this paper to inquire 
if the cotton planters of the United States may not, themselves, spin and export 

art or all of that excess of yarn, which Great Britain spins, but does not make 
into cloth? The more direct and practical proposition is, may not the cotton 
planters look forward to the time when the exportation of raw cotton will be as 
rare as the expertation of seed cotton was thirty or forty years ago? There are 
not as great difficulties now to the spinning and exportation of yarns as 
existed some sixty years ago to the ginning and exportation of clean cotton. 
Then the cotton gin was in the hands of the patentees, who endeavored to make 
a “ great Bast India concern of it” by establiching inneries at numerous points 
in the cotton region, and coercing the planters to sell their cotton in the seed, by 
refusing to sell rights to use the gin. That scheme of pam: «4 amounting 
almost to fraud, was defeated by the ingenuity of Nathan Lyons, who, as already 
stated, invented the saw gin. Now, all the elements for ginning, carding and 
spinning exist in machinery of almost perfect construction, and its adaptation to 
the planter’s wants is alone necessary to enable him to spin his own crop at his 
own homestead. The spinning of cotton—as was one time the ginning of it—is 
a distinct pursuit, employing a distinct capital, and creating a distinct and anta- 
gonizing interest to that of the planter. The same energy that enabled him to 
unite the ginning out of his crop with the production of it, will now unite, in his 
own hands, the production, ginning, carding and spinning. And be will find that 
he will add proportionally more to the profits of his investment by carding and 
spinning than he has by ginning his crop; for the women and children may be 
readily taught to spin, in winter, what they have aided in cultivating and gather- 
ing. But a few years ago it was a matter of doubt, in the minds of many earnest 
friends of slave-labor, whether that labor could be successfully applied to what 
is called operative service—that is, to attendance on machinery engaged in manu- 
facturing cotton and wool. But more recent experience in Georgia, as well as 
elsewhere, has fully proved that negroes make very good operatives. And they 
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are now employed successfully in many factories, and nowhere, it is believed, has 
there been a failure in the application of slave-labor to factory purposes. Many 

lanters have felt the importance of reducing the production of cotton as the best 
if not the only means of enhancing the price. The chief difficulty has been to 
supply to the planter a remuneration equivalent to the loss supposed to be sus- 
tained by a reduction in the amount of his crop. To card and spin the cotton 
at home, will much more than give that remuneration, should the reduction of 
production amount to twenty or thirty per cent. upon his ordinary crop. The 
reduction in the crop would not be a necessary incident, though a probable one, 
on its conversion into yarn at the homestead, because it is confidently believed 
that the planter would be prompted by a clear conviction that he would find the 
greatest profit in growing no more cotton than he could convert into yarn by his 
own force; unless, indeed, he should call to his aid a portion of the white rural 
population, abounding in all the southern states, whose condition and comforts 
would be improved by becoming operatives in factories. These are, however, 
but little more than matters of detail, which every planter will readily decide for 
himself. 

The purpose of this paper being to suggest, for consideration, the incorpora- 
tion, into the plantation system, of an important economical element, eminently 
calculated to sustain that system, as is hambly believed, and impart new life to it, 
there is scarce occasion to present a systematic course of argument to the intelli- 
gence to which it is respectfully addressed. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that whenever cotton planters shall have 
added to the growth of their staple machinery to gin, card ll spin it for expor- 
tation, they will as certainly be enabled to undersell distant manufacturers of 
ene as they have undersold the producers of cotton by free labor, and they will 

e in a position to dispose of their yarns at prices which will supply an active de- 
mand, with adequate remuneration for all the cotton which they can produce. 

On motion of Dr. Daniell, of Savannah— 

The fluctuations in the price of cotton have long been felt as a very serious evil to all 
the great interests of the country, and plans have been suggested to supply more steadfast 
prices, to an extent strongly indicative of the prevalence of this conviction. As a mea- 
sure calculated in its tendencies to exercise some influence in correcting these fluctuations, 
the Executive Committee of the “ Southern Central Agricultural Society” recommend to 
the Convention of cotton planters to assemble in ear e  3 , Alabama, in May nezt, 
to offer a premium sufficient to stimulate the mechanical skill of the world to supply a 
simple and effective machine, calculated to gin, card, and spin into any of the numbers in 
ordinary use of yarn about ten pounds of clean cotton per hour, which cotton planters 
may introduce upon their plantations, to spin into yarn during winter, the cotton grown the 


preceding season. 
WM. TERREL, Chairman Ex. Com. S. C. A. 8. 
J, ¥. Joxts, Sec., 8. C. A. 8. 


3.—THE FIRST BALE OF COTTON. 


The Charleston Mercury, in the annexed extract, contradicts our statement, 
(April No., 1852, p. 361,) that not a single bale of cotton, of this country’s growth, 
was exported previous to 1787. The authority relied upon by us was “ Smither’s 
Liverpool,” in which all the imports from Carolina, New-York, or Virginia, pre- 
vious to that time, are classed as the productions of the Spanish Main and the West 
Indies, re-erported. We never doubted that cotton had been produced in Caro- 
lina very long anterior to that period, and so stated it, in a very elaborate history 
of the plant, in our number for April, 1846, vol. i. We also mentioned the fact 
that it was grown in Louisiana as early as 1760, being introduced from St Do- 
mingo, and that M. de Maurepas suggested the importation of machinery from the 
East Indies for the separation of its seed—(vol. i., p. 300.) It was cultivated in 
Alabama in 1772, and a machine used for cleaning it. The bags were suspended 
between two trees whilst being packed, and contained about 300 pounds—(vol 
xi., Review, p. 148.) The Mercury is, no doubt, right in stating, that small quan 
tities of this cotton were exported; but it is difficult to determine how much of the 
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exports were of native growth, and how much were derived from West India 
commerce, &c. We believe the Charleston accounts do not show this: they 
might be examined to advantage on the point. 
The following is the extract from the Mercury, to which we append a further 
reference to the subject by a Cotton Planter : 
“*THE FIRST BALE OF COTTON.’ 


“In the last number of De Bow’s Review. in an elaborate article on the Cotton 
Culture, it is stated, as a matter beyond dispute, that ‘ not a single bale of this 
country’s growth was exported previous to 1787.’ This statement was made long 
ago—it has been corrected; but, somehow, the correction seems never to have 
overtaken the error, and it has a great chance of becoming history by dint of re- 
petition. The precise date of the introduction of cotton into Carolina we have 
no means of fixing; but it is certain that it was exported from Charleston more 
than a ceniary ago. Ina publication entitled, ‘ A Description of South Carolina,’ 
put forth in London in 1761, there is a minute statement of the exports of the pro- 
ducts of the province from this port for the year ending the 1st November, 1748. 
In that list we find ‘ Cotton Wool, 7 bags, at £15, 8. C. currency, per bag.’ There 
may yet be discovered documents showing at what precise time, and by whose 
band, the germ of this wonderful culture was first planted. 

“Tt was certainly insignificant for a long time, and probably during tke troubles 
of the Revolution nearly disappeared; but we have shown that its appearance, as 
an article of commerce, after the peace, was only the revival of a suspended 
branch of industry, bumble enough at that time, but deeply interesting from its 
after history.” 

““*THE FIRST BALE OF COTTON.’ 


“ Messrs. Epitors : Under the above head you offered some remarks, and 
presented a fact, in your paper of the 15th instant, to controvert the position as- 
sumed in the last number of De Bow’s Review, that ‘not a single bale of this 
country’s growth was exported previous to 1787.’ 

“ On this interesting subject, I find the following information in Governor Sea- 
brook’s Memoir on the Cotton Plant, published a few years ago: 

“*In a pamphlet of the date of 1666, entitled, ‘ A brief Description of the Pro- 
vince of Carolina, on the Coast of Florida,’ the writer, in Ang of the Cape 
Fear Settlements, made only two years before, says—‘ They have Indigo, Tobacco, 


very good, and Cotton Wool.’ Dr. Hewitt, in his historical account of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, while commenting on the introduction of silk inte the former, 
and the products of the earth, for which premiums ought then to have been given 
to those who should bring to market the greatest quantities of them, alludes par- 
ticularly to cotton, and, after detailing the manner of a it, remarks, that 


this article, ‘ though not of importance enough to have occupied the whole atten- 
tion of the colonists, might, nevertheless, in conjunction with other staples, have 
been rendered profitable and useful.’ 

“In Wilson’s account of the ‘ Province of Carolina, in America,’ published in 
1682, it is stated, that ‘ cotton, of the Cypress and Malta sort, grows well, and a 
good plenty of the seed is sent thither.’ In Peter Purry’s description of the Pro- 
vince of Carolina, drawn up in Charleston, in 1731, ‘ flax and coiton’ are said to 
‘thrive admirably.’ In the journal of Mrs. Pinckney, the mother of General 
Thomas and General Charles C. Pinckney, who, as Miss Lucas, when only eighteen 

ears of age, was entrusted with the management of the planting interest of her 
father, the Governor of Antigua, is the following memorandum: ‘ July 1, 1739— 
wrote to my father to-day a very long letter on Eis plantation affairs—on the pains 
I had taken to bring the indigo, pinser. cotton, lucerne and casada to perfection, 
and that I had greater hopes from the indigo than any other.’ ‘June, 1741— 
wrote again to my father on the subject of indigo and cotton.’ 

“ Tt is a well-authenticated fact that, in 1736, as far north as the 39th degree, 
cotton, ‘ on the garden scale,’ was raised in the vicinity of Easton, in the county of 
Talbot, on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay. About forty years after- 
wards it was cultivated in St. Mary’s county, Merglend and in the northern county 
of Cape May, in New-Jersey ; also in the county of Sussex, in Delaware. 
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“ Among the exports of ‘ Charles Town,’ from November, 1747, to November, 
1748, are incladed 7 bags of cotton wool, valued at £3 11s. 5d. per bag. In 
1754 ‘some cotton’ was again exported from South Carolina. In 1770 there were 
shipped to Liverpool three bales from New-York, four bales from Virginia and 
Maryland, and three barrels from North Carolina. Before the Revolutionary 
War, Virginia exported, communibus annis, hemp, flax-seed, and cotton, to the 
value of $8,000. In 1784, an American vessel that carried eight bags to Liver- 
pool was seized, on the ground that s6 much cotton could not be produced in the 
United States, In 1785, 14 bags; in 1786, 6 bags; in 1787, 109 bags; in 1788, 
389 bags; in 1789, 842 bags ; and in 1790, 81 bags were received in Europe from 
thiscountry. Of these, 153 bags were sent directly, and a portion of the remain- 
der by the way of Philadelphia and New-York, from Charleston. The first bag 
of cotton sold in South Carolina, was purchased, in 1784, by John Teasdale, from 
Bryan Cape, then a factor in Charleston. The first bag of the wool exported from 
that city to Liverpool, arrived January 20, 1785, per Diana, and was consigned to 
Messrs. J. & J. Teasdale & Co, - 

“Governor Seabrook, in the pamphlet from which the above are extracts, after 
assigning very satisfactory reasons for his belief, that the seed of short staple cotton 
was originally introduced into this gouiter from the Mediterranean, says: ‘ Peter 
Purry is represented to have brought with him, among other seeds, that of cotton. 
This and a paper of the same material, received by the Trustees for the Settle- 
ment of Georgia, from Philip Miller, of Chelsea, England, it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned were from the Mediterranean. Mr. pe ye gy quoted, says expressly 
that the Carolina sort was from Cyprus and Malta. In a pamphlet entitled 
‘American Husbandry,’ published in London in 1775, the writer remarks, that 
‘ the cotton cultivated in our colonies is of the Turkey kind. On the other hand, 
it must be supposed, from the language of their historian, that the Cape Fear emi- 
grants, who began the growing of the gossypium only two years after they had 
established their settlements, were provided with seed from Barbadoes.’ 

‘« In reference to Sea Island, or theck seed cotton, the writer states, that it ‘ be- 
gan to be raised in Georgia, in exper*mental quantities, in 1786. The native place 
of the seed is believed to be Persia. It is designated the Persian cotton by Bryan 
Edwards, and is so called in the West Indies, and by the merchants of England. 
The seed grown in this country came from the Bahama Islands, where it been 
introduced, by the Board of Trade, from Anguilla, asmail island in the Caribbean 
Sea, and was sent by Mr. Tatnall, then surveyor-general of the Bahamas, Colonel 
Relsell and others, to Governor Tatnall, James Spalding, Richard Leake, and 
Alexander Bisset, all of Georgia.’ 

“ Wont of time prevents me from furnishing other extracts. 

“If A, E. Miller, the publisher, has any copies of the ‘ Memoir on the Cotton 
Plant’ on hand, | recommend him to offer them to the public for sale. 

“A Cotton Prayter.” 


4.—FLAX OOTTON. 


We copy the annexed from the Plow, Loom and Anvil; but in regard to our 
planters being ruined by the competition of flax cotton, will add—credat Judeus 
apella non ego. 


“ The annexed notice of the progress of the arrangements for the production of 
flax cotton, taken from an account of the late New-York State Agricultural Fair, 
can scarcely fail to have interest for our readers of the planting states, and we de- 
sire to call to it their special attention. Southern policy has driven southern 
labor almost exclusively into agriculture, for it has looked to the separation of 
the spindle and the loom from the plow and the harrow, the consequence of 
which is, that all the cotton-spinning machinery of the world is now located in 
the flax-growing countries of the world, which latter are now engaged in a vigor- 
ous effort to throw off all dependence upon the producers of cotton ; and that ef- 
fort will be successful, and that at no distant period, if it be not at this moment. 
What, then, will be the condition of the planter? Even now he is almost ruined, 
when his crop reaches two and three quarter millions, and even the prospect, 
that such may be the size of the crop, has reduced the price to an average of 
little more than thirty dollars per bale; but, let the present movement be per- 
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fectly successful, and there will soon be added a million of bales of flax to take 
the place of as many bales of cotton, and then even twenty dollars a bale will be 
considered a high price. We entreat our southern friends to study well their 
prospects, and to determine for themselves, if their security against such move- 
ments will not be greatly increased by adopting the measures necessary for 
bringing the spindle and the loom to their own cotton fields, and thus making a 
market on the land for the products of the land. 

“ Nothing, however, arrested our attentfon in this hall but the specimens of 
flax-cotton and its various proportions, exhibited by E.G. Roberts, assignee of 
Claussen’s patents for the United States. We saw one intelligent, influential 
citizen converted from skepticisin to enthusiasm for flax-cotton by his first 
earnest examination. It will go inevitably. A cotton fibre scarcely distinguish- 
able from Sea Island may be produced from flax by Claussen’s process for six 
cents per pound; and a machine for breaking out the fibre from the unrotted 
stalk was exhibited by Mr. Clemmons, cf Springfield, Massachusetts, which is 
calculated materially to expedite the flax-cotton revolution. This machine ren- 
ders the entire fibre, with hardly a loss of two per cent., as ‘ swingle-tow,’ 
straight, and wholly separated from the woody substance, or ‘ shives,’ at a cost 
which can hardly equal one cent per pound of dressed flax. Its operation is very 
simple, and any man who has seen it work a day may manage it. Its entire 
cost is from $125 to $200, according to size. It will be a shame to American 
agricultural enterprise if flax-cotton and linen are not both among our country’s 
extensive and important products within the next three years.” 


5.—THE ENORMOUS CROP OF COTTON. 
The able commercial editor of the Charleston Mercury thus speculates upon 
the prospects of the cotton trade : 


We hear the present crop of votton so frequently described as enormous, that 
we hope we may be pardoned for indulging in a few statistics respecting it. We 
readily grant, that ten years ago 2,800,000 bales would have been an enormous 
crop, but we are very far from conceding that that quantity may now be regarded 
in the same light. 

On the 31st of December, 1845, the stock of American cotton in Great Britain 
was 624,000 bales; since then we have produced (exclusive of the present 
crop) six crops, as follows : 


BE ©. cn ccadteicccséscove ncntsseeeneeleeee 
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Amounting to the very large aggregate of 13,404,000 bales ; yet, at the close of 
this period, viz : on the 31st of December, 1851, Great Britain held a stock of only 
221,000 bales, or 100,000 bales less than on the 3lst of December, 1845; and 
France, the rest of Europe, and New-Fngland, were still more bare of stock. 
Yet, in the face of these well-known a striking facts, the present crop has 
been hurried to market, and sold with a precipitancy, that, low as prices have 
been, would evidently have led to still greater sacrifices, if the enormous con- 
sumption had not prevented it. The manufacturers, and indeed all the world, 
seemed to have more confidence in the value of cotton than the planters, and 
bought with an avidity that the activity of the panic-stricken planters to sell could 
hardly keep pace with; and what has been the result! The business season is 
nearly over; 2,511,000 bales out of the 2,800,000 or 2,850,000 bales—the sup- 
posed extent of the crop—have already been brought to market ; the stocks in 
the interior towns (those of them that publish their stocks) are 70,000 bales less 
than at the same period last year; showing, in a very striking manner, how 
universal has been the policy of selling and forcing all the cotton down to the 
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seaports. When planters hold back a portion of their crops, it is for the most 
ana held in these inland towns, under advances generally from factors or ware- 

ousemen ; and it may therefore be justly inferred, that the condition of these 
stocks is a fair index of the condition of the country generally, as regards the 
quantity of cotton yet to come to market. But let us admit that there is as much 
as last year on the plantations; and that, including the towns, there are (not- 
withstanding the deficit of 75,000 bales) 340,000 bales yet to be received—only 
30,000 bales less than was received last year in the same period ; this quantity, 
added to the present receipts of 2,511,000 bales, would give a crop of 2,859,000 
bales. With this crop, how will the world make out? We shall say nothing of 
the diminished supply that Great Britain ‘will receive from India, (estimated at 
100,000 bales,) but confine ourselves to American cotton only. How will Great 
Britain be sustained as compared with last year? 


Up to the 16th inst. the receipts of the present crop in the seaports 


ED SBE GRACED SD AO OE 
Last year at the same date they were..............-...----+---~- 1,983,000 
Excess of receipts this year... ........---00--+---0-------- 528,000 


But this excess, considered so enormous, has already been distributed and dis- 
posed of; for, instead of having a corresponding excess in the stocks in the sea- 
ports, it appears, on thecontrary, that we have bit 5,000 bales more stock than 
last year. In the distribution of cotton, of course Great Britain has got her 
share of the excess of 528,000 bales, and alarmists will naturally look to see to 
what extent the stock in Liverpool has swollen under this plethoric influence. 
Let us look at this: 








1851, April 16th, exports to Great Britain. ....................-.- 1,040,000 
1850, “ “ “ oe AEN 2. 2 Ree 
Excess of supply over last year...............-.....--.... 194,000 
Liverpool, March 26, (the latest date.) 
RUE URE ORR cet occ cece seepes bee scl oc been cdhhe Me 
Peet Sant POOR, 5. . «db keen bn pages 3264400065 
Excess of imports... .......-....---.-.----- -———-_ 36,000 
ee Wee OUT cacy. .calted «it hes oc bntines< cnea Cee 
| Se a ee 
ee A eee er mec ae 156,000 
Diminution in supply, as compared with last year................-. 192,000 


In other words, if we add to the stock which was held in Liverpool on the 
26th of March the whole excess in the exports from this country down to the 
16th of this month, they would then havea stock barely equal to that they held 
on the 26th of March, last year, viz: 


Stock in Liverpool, March 26th, 1852......... 2... ..2.------e-eee-- 176,000 
Excess of exports to Great Britain up to the 16th of April... 194,000 
Leaves excess already received in Great Britain down to the 





OE SEIS Gir: 2.ocr babies o's Wait a «ced it cees «actuaiice 36,000 158,000 
334,000 
Stock 26th of March, 186] ... 2.5 0... 02 conc cnn ccc cn ccc cone 52982, 000 


It is thus demonstrated that all additional supply of cotton over last year that 
Great Britain shall receive from us this year, and put into stock, has yet to be 
exported from this country, and how any excess of magnitude can be sent, re- 
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mains to be seen. We have no more stock than last year, or but 5,000 bales 
more. If the crop do not exceed 2,850,000 bales, we shall have but £40,000 bales 
more to get—which is less than the supply at the corresponding period last year, 
by 26,000 bales, viz : 











me ELE: ASE SAI $s oe 567,000 
BE sad ahee dive caccoocumbousecs 340,000 
- 907,000 
bodk Inet PON aeons oa. ccc cdse khic coded dns cee 
Receipts to Ist of Sept....................--.372,000 
933,000 
26,000 


Out of this remaining supply, viz : 907,000 bales, with New-England, France, 
and all the manufacturing countries in Europe competing actively for an unusual 
share of the crop, how England can get more than che did last year out of 
933,000 bales, when all her competitors had almost retired from the field, we can- 
not perceive. But let us admit that we do give her a further excess; that we 
send her, before the Ist of January, 1858, in addition to the present excess of 
194,000 bales, a further excess over last year of 50,000 bales ; this would give 
an additional supply above that of last year of 1,250 bales per week, for the forty 
weeks from the 20th of March up to the Ist of January ; and how far this excess 
is likely to go into stock may be inferred from the fact, that the consumption up to 
the 26th of March (to say nothing of the increased exports) has been at the rate 
of 30,178 bales per week for the same period last year, and 23,350 bales per week 
as the average of the whole year. But at all events, it is clearly seen, that Great 
Britain commenced the year with a stock of only 251,000 bales; that including 
the entiregxeess of exports up to the present day, she cannot have made any 
addition whiatever to that stock ; that it is highly improbable that our future ex- 
peste to the end of this year, will exceed those of last by more than 50,900 

ales ; and, consequently, if she do no more than consume from the 26th of 
March to the 31st of December, 1852, the same quantity of cotton that she did 
during the same period in 1851, she can add to the above stock, at the end of the 
year, but 50,000 bales. 

The planters could not be in a better position to command an advance in price 
upon the remainder of the present and the whole of the ensuing crop; and it 
really appears marvelous to us that they should evince such a groundless eager- 
ness to sell at the present low prices. 


6.—THE COTTON TRADE—THE INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


To evince our entire impartiality, we copy from the Washington Republic the 
following paper. It always helps us to hear both sides fairly presented : 


The causes, character and extent of the dictation exercised by England over 
the cotton trade of this country are strongly misapprehended by many of our 
southern planters; or, if understood, are regarded with most unaccountable 
apathy. England must purchase a certain portion of the cotton crop. Her 
agents in this country watch with keen eyes the annual growth of the crop, 
and through their correspondents in the different localities, ascertain the proba- 
ble amount of production and of home consumption ; and by deducting the 
latter from the oor quantity, they arrive at a knowledge of the surplus for 
exportation. This amount, ordinarily, a the price abroad. Ifthis surplus 
exceeds the amount required by the British manufacturers and the Liverpool 
speculators, the price is fixed by them at a low figure, and vice versa. 

The surplus of the crop of 1847-48 amounted to 1,741,000 bales, which, at an 
average of 7 cents, realized $65,000,000. That of 1848-49, was 2,103,000 


bales ; at an average of 64 cents, realized $68,000,000. That of 1849-50 was 
1,601,000 bales, reali 


izing $82,500,000. 
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Thus it is seen that 1,501,000 bales, surplus crop of 1849-50, brought more 
than 2,103,000, surplus of 1848-49, by $14,500, estimating the bales at 500 
pounds each. } 3 ‘ 

Mr. Carey, in one of his excellent articles on this subject, says : 

“ How entirely the price is dependent upon the quantity to be exported, and 
upon the amount of power granted to the British manufacturer over the crop, 
may be seen from the following facts : 

‘“‘ When the surplus for which a market was to be sought abroad was 


Under 1,100,000 bales, the price was 14 cents. 


“ 1,400,000 “ “ 10 “* 
“ 1,700,000 “6 “ gs « 
« — $,800,000 « “ 74“ 


And when it exceeded 2,000,000 bales, the price fell to 6 cents.” 


The crop of 1851-52 is estimated by Mr. De Bow at 2,550,000 bales. Estima- 
ting the domestic consumption as in 1850-51 at 464,000 bales, it remains to be 
seen how much this surplus will put into the pockets of the planters. 

The planter, then, has a direct and important interest in the increase of the 
domestic consumption of this staple. “But, under the tariff of 1846, it has been 
constantly decreasing, and will continue to decrease to the end of its last im- 
poverishing chapter. The decrease in the home consumption of the crop, from 
*48-49 to 49-50, was 3,000 bales ; from ’49-50 to ’50-51, 131,005 bales, leaving 
the consumption of the last period about the same as in ’45-46—having gone 
back a period of some five or six years ; whereas the consumption should have 
been 1,000,000 of bales, and would have been, under the operation of the tariff 
of 1842. Under that tariff, in “43-44, it was 346,000 bales; in 1844—45, it was 


340,000 ; in’45-46, 452,000; in °46-47, (before the tariff had a c to exert 
its baneful influence,) 468,000. Deducting 1,000,000 bales me use, 
2,550,000, the whole crop, we should have for export 1,550, only ; 


whereas, in fact, we have a surplus of 2,082,000 bales to sell abroad. Who 
does not see, then, that the planter would obtain, on an exportation of 
1,550,000 bales, 11 cents per pound? whereas, on an exportation of 2,082,000 
bales he will probably obtain an wie. ¥ of 7 cents per pound. 

The Southern planters need not look far from home to see that the consump- 
tion of cotton is annually declining. In 1848-49 the South worked up 
110,000 bales—in 1849-50, 107,000—and 1850-51, but 60,000 bales. Well, 
they commenced their manufacturing operations in 1842, under the tariff of that 
yout and with that tariff, had it remained intact, by this time the South would 

ave driven both British and Northern coarse fabrics from the market. It can put 
up factories by the side ofits cotton fields, thereby saving all the expense of trans- 
portation, wharfage, drayage, commissions, insurance, &c., on the raw arti¢éle, 
with all which it goes charged to the Old England and to New-England manu- 
facturers. The North being unable, under these circumstances, to compete 
with the South in the manufacture of coarse articles, would have turned its at- 
tention to making the finer qualities of goods, and thus both the South and the 
North would have moved on oreapereai and with true harmony of interests. 
Instead of this, cotton factories, both South and North, are closed, or are closing 
or — short time, consuming only a paltry 450,000 bales of cotton per 
annum, when they should and ought to have been able by this time to consume 
one million of bales. 

How long will the Southern planters continue to seek some new and untried 
method to better their condition, in preference to that which is so obviously be- 
fore them! They held, not long since, a convention at Macon to effect this. 
It ended in something much like smoke. Another convention is to be held in 
May next, having in view the same object. We predict nothing practicable 
will grow out of it, unless, profiting by bitter experience, they resolve that the 
restoration of the tariff of 1842, with some amendments, perhaps, is what is 
needed to enable the South, in a comparatively short period, to supply the mar- 
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kets of the world with coarse cotton fabrics. Such a restoration, followed by the 
erection of factories commensurate with their ability, would soon emancipate 
the cotton-growers from the thraldom of British dictation. Without protection 
they will in vain continue to struggle against the competition which now bears 
them down. Conventions and central committees, with all the missives and 
suggestions that may emanate from either, will prove of no avail, unless accom- 
panied by measures that will promote the development of home manufactures. 


7.—AN IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING SUGAR. 


Oar readers will remember that some eighteen months ago we gave an account 
ofa new method for clarifying sugar, introduced to the public here at the time 
mentioned, after being successfully tried in the West India Islands, and princi- 
pally in Cuba. The invention, we believe, is of English origin. The principle 
was that of the results of rapid centrifugal motion, applied toa fluid substance in a 
revolving cylinder. 

The machinery was simple enough, took up but little room, and required a 
very small expenditure of steam and fuel, It consisted of a stout iron cylinder, 
some three feet in diameter, eighteen inches or two feet deep, and stationary. 
Within revolved on the same flat circular bottom plate, moved on a pivot by a 
belt and shaft combination acted upon by steam, Pa cylinders or sides, very 
close together, two of fine wire work, and one of sheet iron or zinc—we forget 
which—punched full of diminutive holes. 

A charge of coarse common sugar and syrup, brought to the consistency of a 
thick paste, and weighing say one hundred. and eighty-five pounds of sugar to fif- 
teen of syrup, was placed on the bottom plate. This, and the wire cylinders 
firmly attached to it, and which were open at the top, were set in very rapid mo- 
tion by the steam—being run as high as two thousand revolutions a minute—the 
syrup, to which was now added some clear water, flew out of the whirling inte- 
rior cylinders, through the minute interstices of the wire work and punctured 
zinc side into the empty space bounded by the outward aud stationary cylinder ; 
the sugar banked up several inches deep against the inner zinc plate, but could 
not go through; and when the machine was stopped, in six or eight minutes, the 
syrup and water was found to have run off through a tube into buckets placed to 
receive it, and was ready for use again in another charge; whilst the sugar in the 
cylinder was taken out perfectly clean and dry, brought from a deep molasses 
color to a pure glittering straw tint, the crystals perfect, and the clarified article 
worth in the market from eight to ten cents per pound, while the original article 
cost three and a-half and four cents. 

Everybody who saw the experiments made daily here for a month or so with 
one of these centrifugal clarifying machines, was astonished and delighted with the 
rapidity of its operation, its facility and certainty. But, in this machine, and in 
several which were put up in a refinery at Lafayette, the great objection was 

found that they were continually getting out of order. The whirling motion 
communicated to the interior cylinder was so very rapid, that there was not only 
danger of its flying to pieces suddenly, but there was an actual experience to 
prove the great wear and tear of the pivot, bands, &c. 

Finally, the whole thing was given up here in disgust, and the “centrifugal 
machine” was pronounced a humbug. 

It so happened that four months since, Mr. Janin, the proprietor of that very 
large and extensive sugar refinery erected near the Battle Ground, below the 
city, was called to the Island of Cuba—ill-health, we believe, forcing him to leave 
here for atime. He found, at several large plantations on the island, the “ cen- 
trifugal clarifier” in saccessfal and every-day use, working with perfect safety 
and ease, and greatly to the advantage of sugar makers Mr. Janin hastened 
back here, bought up all the “ centrifugal cylinders” he could find—even the very 
machines which had been thrown aside in this city as good for nothing—and for 
the last two months they have been in operation at his refinery, working as re- 
gularly, smoothly and safely as could be desired. 

Besides these seven old machines at the refinery, there are two new ones, 
made by the inventor expressly for plantation use. They are worked by a dimi- 
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nutive vibrating engine of about three horse-power, with the motion applied 
directly to the interior cylinders. The waste steam at the refinery suffices to 
work this engine, the power of whose direct action on the centrifugal machine is 
very simply and easily controlled. All the machines atthe refinery are run at the 
rate of about twelve hundred revolutions a minute. The ral of sugar and 


syrup in each machine is two hundred pounds—one hundred and eighty-five of 
sugar. In six minutes the charge is clarified. By the old and expensive process it 
would take about thirty days. The average cost on the levee of the sugar used for 
these machines is two and eleven sixteenth cents. The average price of the 
clarified article is four and seven-eighth cents. The two improved plantation ma- 
chines—either of which, we forgot to state, can be worked while the remaining 
one is stationary and being cleaned out—can clarify easily thirty-two hogsheads 
of sagar every twenty-four hours. The loss at the refinery, on the charge of two 
hundred pounds, is about fourteen per cent; but on a plantation, this would not 
be experienced, as the charge, in the state of paste required, could be taken im- 
mediately from the cooling vats. 

The improved machine is, indeed, admirably adapted to plantations. It will 
effect a thorough revolution in the process of sugar making, dispensing with the 
costly apparatus of vacuum pans, &., saving time, labor and money to a vast ex- 
tent. All our statements in regard to the matter are made from the well-tried 
experience of daily renewal, of a thorough machinist and sugar maker in charge 
of the works of the Battle Ground Refinery. 


- 


8.—PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN LOUISIANA, 1851-’52. 


No.of sugar- No.bysteam- No.by horse- No. of hhds. 


NAMES OF PARISHES. houses, power. power. sugar. 
1, Rapides..... ecccccecconcasoes Qesekoase D4 cccccee lBsccccess 10,127 
B.. AVAGEIEEE. «onc cccncccc ccescoun Weeesccce Woececece Weeces oe. 3,398 
3. West Feliciana............... Werscgsece Biv tecscks Q.....25- 5,894 
4. Point Coupee..........--+++6. 65. ..cc0ee 5B... sence Tacccccce 7,187 
5. Bast Feliciana...........2..s- BGaccnecce Bicovassic —seseee «- 1,645 
6. West Baton Ronge............ STccscces 48. .ccccce — 10,842 
7. East Baton Rouge............- er ee ass 
ok i wae nah . aa BBL. cade cad Sa 15,835 
9. Ascension,........<- Satin en eee ee Ee 14,034 
IO I BGMAR, . ccccccccs shies owen Wictacecss Mhacudtets Mids cses 17,719 
11. St. John the Baptist..... cocccee Cacccoves Cevcésden Wece.ce5c18, 
DE ee Rnd cccccscccccccsés TBunagecns Geesstace Densaanee 9,629 
TK SN na cidcaheasiookowesd SC Wnitencee Querkteee —ceccccee 7,775 
14. Orleans and St. Bernard..... ce, BB ccdnee Beccncems Stesnatee 5,773 
15. Plaquemines. ...........0-se- ES. ccosss « Wescescce —cocsescs 12,345 
16. Assumption—Bayou Lafourche..146........ 51-...+.-. 95..20d0e0 18,001 
17. Lafourche Interior, do. i eee « Bidscvosl © BO cncddsts 11,681 
18, Terrebonne, GO. co Mecodccee Slecasesce M0i3...2 819/408 
19. St. Mary—Attakapas.......... ae GB d cvecden ds Fok 27,379 
20. St. Martin, do ee a eS ey TB.cccce-- 6,052 
21. Vermillion—Lafayette......... 22........ Bi. ccccone BW .ccccoce 730 
22. Layfayette............ weccedes BBs cwanere B..varce *—, . 783 
23. St. Landry—Opelousas........ CBicagense 2.cove doe Bocce cvs - 4,420 


Divers small parcels, made in hogs- 

heads and barrels, in different 

sugar-houses, not reckoned. .... «-sseecese c-ceeeceee © © cccccess 3,600 
Cistern bottoms of 203,922 hogsheads 

brown sugar, at an estimate, say 








of five per cent........ de opedes pocce CO0bS cb cdenccds cdscoccies 10,204 
OD. < ode se ccesoncs sone «-0-1474 914 560 236,547 
Estimated at... .257,138,000 Ibs. 

Brown sugar made by the old process...... cs odédéasabhosds -- - 203,922 hhds. 
Refined, clarified, &c,, including cistern....0.....cescecseeeeees 32,625 “ 
DR, cacicad ttre ences Ccaditbkewsducbddiiplttetescccsoeetene * 


The above statistics are from the valuable annual report of Mr. Champomier upon 
thecrop. Forty-three plantations in the state are worked on the various new pro- 
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cesses and vacuum principle. Quality of the crop generally indifferent, the sea- 
son being bad. Deficiency of rains throughout the state. There are 1,474 sugar 
plantations in Louisiana, 914 being worked by steam and 560 by horse-power, 
The molasses crop unusually large, ave ing this year 70 gallons to the 1,000 lbs. 
sugar; the crevasses on the Mississippi, Lafourche and Plaquemines destroyed 
9,000 or 10,000 bhds. 

The refineries of Louisiana worked up the following : 

Louisiana Steam Refinery, 1,467,905 lbs. Louisiana sugar, 52,872 Ibs. cistern su- 
gar, 538 boxes Cuba sugar. Battle-ground Refinery, besides the crop of the plan- 
tation, (550,000 lbs. )-3,214,767 lbs. sugar, 537,222 lbs. cisterns, 211 boxes Cuba. 
Lafayette Refinery, 81,765 lbs. sugar, 2,735,114 lbs. cisterns. Valcour Aime’s Re- 
finery, besides the crop of 678,000 lbs., 1,859,487 Ibs. sugar, 1,004,098 lbs. cis- 
terns, 800,986 Ibs. Cuba. The Louisiana Refinery also worked up 2,809 gallons 
Louisiana molasses, and 249,629 gallons Cuba; the Battle-ground, 94,554 Louisi- 
ana, and 179,260 Cuba; the Lafayette, 7,047 gallons Cuba; and the Valcour Aime 
$8,555 gallons Cuba Molasses. 


Sugars received in the West from Louisiana. 







1847, 1848, 1849, 1850. 1851, 
St. Louis...... hids. sugar... .. ovevwvechicetaen 12.671. . . .21,823. .. .25,817. . . .25,580. . . .28,522 
“ cocodlp, O08 BOMGB. cocccccccccenbaes 9,114. ...10,033. . . 10,079. . . .23,460. . . .38,768 
Cincinnati. ...hhds. sugar.............-cceccees 16,649. . ..27,153.. . .22,685. .. .26,760. . . .29,803 
12 pence CEE CODER cenindcesciccastnes 12,313. ...14,103.... 9,422. ... 15,472. . . .22,196 
Eieecbarghas tito, Cae wtdedcseh supposed... 2. esos “ss voce be ---- 6,000.... Leo 
RE Wilian cdeabuededteqs hhds. wee ek eee 0. See eons 3,000.... 34 
Portsmouth, Ohio..............- “ RS ak eile | 22: ea ---- 1,600.... 2,000 
Maysville and Augusta, Ky...... . O Sine Sess 8s ‘Renee ---- 1,500.... 2,200 
J RR 2 ts ee, ee RS ago ---- 1,000.... 1,300 
EGS TAR ccocctshocecccess “ ae rae er ee ee ..«.14,000. .. .15,000 
New-Albany, Ia. ...........-.0 « © a ne: wens de mondrda:, dan aa -««. 2,000 
Evansville end Wabash, Ia...... “ A eS ... 3,500.... 5,000 
Cumberland River.............. a a oan ... 5,000.... 5,700 
Tennessee River — « .-. 2,000.... 2,200 
Mills’s Point... se bad odd Ao pe 
Memphis....... . ST as ere 15 ades be 6,000. ... 7,06 
Steubenville and Wellsville, O... “ te ee Oe ee 8 Se, ae 
Wellsburg and Parkersburg, Va. “ Pace ids osteo’ so 168d) we ---- 400.... 500 
Marietta and Gallipolis, Ohio.... “ ©. we 2o+ manctaee evomids aed” GBR wd 600 
Pt. Pleasant and Guyandott,O... “ © ah) ax - tte ies webe tem ---- 400.... 500 
Lawrenceb'g, Aurora & Vevay,la, “ Gok! <c . Gane, 6 eee ooses Sew GB 
Warsaw, Henderson and Owens- 
burg, Kentucky............... os DY” ah en diel) as eaiicde ---- 900.... 1,000 
Eee “ DS A as * Ga ee rae nen, asec,» Se 
= Vernon & Shawneetown, la.. “ rele sf" iiss an bene ee ~ocn  Cecce, Uae 
any smali buildings on the “ sé 
Ohio, at least 30 in number, say FeLi Paes nye cree 1,500, ..., 1,700 
On the Mississippi, above Mem- 
phis, about twelve or more> “ © ids os 66 60. .06en ox coon «WE 300 
s — landings, roe aay " 
undry parcels purchase We un “ 
flathoatmen, traders, &c., say ; = ee ee eee -+-+ 5.000... 6,000 
“ “ 


sas, Mississippi, Louisiana, & 


Exclusive of the states of Arkan- 
part of Texas, via R. River.. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1.—WHAT WILL BE THE RESULT OF THE ENORMOUSLY INCREASED 
PRODUCT OF GOLD UPON PRICES AND GENERAL PROSPERITY? 


The news recently received from California and Australia is of the most as- 
tounding character. If one half of the accounts we get from these countries is 
true, we must look for a wonderful revolution in all the financial and commercial 
systems of the world. It appears, by a report lately issued from the Treasury 
Department, that from 1482 to 1803, the product of the gold and silver mines of 
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the world amounted to five thousand four hundred millions of dollars, being an 
average of about seventeen and a half millions per annum. From 1803 to 1852 
the average annual product is estimated to have been sixty millions of dollars. 
Previous to 1803, the annual increase in the supply of bullion was too small to 
affect the currency very materially, or to affect prices to any extent: for the 
amount annually added to the circulating medium of the world at the time was 
considerably less than the annual product of the mines, allowances for the manu- 
facture of precious metals into articles of luxury and necessary use being required, 
to arrive at a correct result. Since 1803 the annual supply of bullion from the 

Id and silver mines of the world has been comparatively large, being more 

an three times the previous average. This has had a — influence upon 
prices. At the close of 1851, it was estimated that up to that date the aggregate 
yield of the gold and silver mines of the world had been nine thousand millions 
of doilars. The effect on prices of this rapid accumulation of bullion has com- 
menced, as is shown in the annexed table, taken from returns of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and official reports of prices for wheat in Great Britain :— 


Circulation and Bullion of the Bank of England.—Prices for Wheat per 


Quarter. 
Price of Wheat, Bullion in Bank, Circulation of Bank. 

)., Sr . 1. i erry Sey =P... agorceceownce _ 

SEs Mie weniiesemeat oe eres FT eee £7,440,330 
ES SE TM etbadenwun ot ae. ee 5, 923.090 
Fetes connas t. Pe Bbus.cted mek Rk oy Ree 14,017,510 
Se teerna:+o tnt G 3 Biudescsncseas $883,800. .0ccccccone 17,874,170 
EEE ncdnos cases 4 17 8. decve dunes DESED16 i decc cocens 27,261,650 
Sebecabae cones D 16 S.ncsnewasbes RIVE AEE cciwscreccces 20,753,760 
Rel aceneniines =... 3 Gisenonrdanes 7 AER keds capencne 18,819,000 
ers 2) eee | Sk Rar 21,049,645 
ae S .& B.snntwdenn 19,682,930...... 0. 19,980,020 


It is impossible to give in a table a proper comparative statement of the fluctua- 
tions and variations in prices, or the financial movements which affect them. 
There are numerous causes that more or less affect prices ; but it will be seen by 
the above table that prices have expanded as the bullion in the bank and notes in 
circuiation increased. The changes in the commercial system of Great Britain 
which have been made within the period named in this table, have, no doubt, had 
an important influence on prices. The modification of the corn laws had a won- 
derful effect, and the seasons are great regulators of the market value of bread- 
stuffs. The value of the currency is, however, one of the most powerful influ- 
ences brought to bear upon prices for every species of property. 

‘An addition of sixty millions of dollars annually to the stock of gold and silver 
bullion of the world was hardly large enough to affect the value of property ge- 
nerally. Probably not more than one half of that amount was added to the me- 
tallic currency of all countries, the rest having been required for the arts, for 
luxury, &c. This, compared with the enormous amount of fixed and floating 
property it would have to influence to affect prices, was too insignificant to have 

een visible in any market. 

At times the financial and commercial world has been convulsed for the want 
of a sufficient supply of metallic currency. Revulsions have been the result of 
too great an expansion of the paper currency, required during periods of specu- 
lation to supply the demand for a circulating medium. The rapidity and extent 
to which paper representatives of gold and silver can be increased, and the effect 
of this paper expansion on prices of every species of property, has been at times 
most disastrous. Having no real basis, and having been provided to meet the 
artificial wants of a community daring the highest state of speculative excite- 
ment, it could not be sustained, and the result in every instance has been the 
same, We are now about entering upon a new era in finance, and an extraordinary 
state of things altogether. What the consequence will be, no one can at this mo- 
ment determine. The production of the aid and new gold and silver mines of 
the world, from this time forth, is likely to be very large. Before the discovery 
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of the gold mines in Australia, and before the mines of California had been pro- 

rly worked, the annual product of precious metals was about sixty millions of 
vollars. Australia will, it is estimated, yield this year nearly eighty millions of 
dollars; California about the same amount; Russia, Africa, Mexico, South Ame- 
rica, and other parts of the world, about forty millions ; making in round num- 
bers an aggregate of two hundred millions of dollars as the production of gold 
and silver for the year 1852. While this enormous accession to the supply of pre- 
cious metals is going on, we have hundreds of paper manufacturing machines, 
located in all parts of this country and Europe, actively engaged in turning out 
promises to pay on demand in immense quantities. Banks are starting up in 
almost every town and village in the Union. The old mills are hard at work, 
and the new ones will not suffer their machinery to remain idle. It is our im- 
pression that during the present year the paper currency of the world will be 
augmented at least fifty millions of dollars. This, added to the augmentation of 
precious metals, will give us an addition to the metallic and paper currency in one 
year, of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. In contemplating this enor- 
mous increase io the representative of wealth, we are lost in wonder and aston- 
iskment. We may not for a year or two feel any evil effect of this great annual 
supply. Prices of property may not be permanently inflated, or the inflation 
may be so gradual as to have no visible influence, for a considerable time, upon 
financial and commercial affairs. It must be borne in mind that Australia and 
California are located in comparatively a new world, We must not lose sight of 
the fact, that in those countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, there is a popu- 
lation of five hundred millions of souls, who have been in a dormant state, who 
have never before had such a field open before them for the extension of their 
commerce. The capital required to give activity to all the elements of trade 
such an enormous population is likely to call forth, will absorb all the prodact of 
the mines of that section of the world for some time atleast. Ultimately, un- 
less something happens to arrest the supply of bullion, there must be a plethora, 
and then we may look for all those changes which a depreciation in the standard 
of value is sure to bring about. The effect of such an annual product of gold as 
we anticipate, will at first be most favorable. [t will give activity to every de- 

artment of industry; it will cover every sea with steamships and clipper ships ; 
it will cover the land with every improvement for communication and transporta- 
tion ; it will build up and extend onr cities to their utmost limits ; it will put in 
motion the population of the universal world; it will extend civilization and re- 
publicanism, by bringing the people of all nations in contact with each other ; it 
will give an impetus to every description of enterprise that the mind of man can 
conceive ; it will develop the resources of the land and of the sea; it will not 
only cultivate and adorn the surface of the earth, but it will dive deep into its 
bowels, and drag forth its mineral wealth ; it will do all these, and much more; 
and when there are no more improvements to make; no more room for the ex- 
tension of commerce—no more worlds to conquer; when the inhabitants of the 
globe are brought together as one people, in the most intimate intercourse, com- 
mercially, financially, and socially—we may then look for an accumulation of capi- 
tal ; of a surplus supply of that representative of wealth which for ages past has 
been the recapitiiead standard of value. Then we may look for a derangement 
in the systems which now regulate the commerce of all nations, for an alteration 
in values which will revolutionize the existing state of things, and lay the foun. 
dation of new principles for the government of the world. An enormous expan- 
sion, an immense speculation, an increase in the value of property nominally, 
must follow, which will 7 out of joint all present ideas of finance. The relative 
position of property will be changed—public securities will appreciate and de- 
preciate according to the sources of income. It is, however, to be hoped, that we 
may slide into the new order of things so gradually as to be hardly perceptible to 
those evugaged in the commercial and financial operations of the day. 


2,—COFFEE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1851-’2. 
We published an elaborate history of coffee and the coffee trade in vol. ii. of the 
Review, and have since added many annual statistics under the New-Orleans 
head. We add the following from the New-York Shipping-List : 
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Total]Packages. Stock, Jan. 1. Exported, Value 1st January, 
Received. 1851. 1850. 1852. 185i. 1851. 1850. 1652, 1851. 
At New-York. 
From foreign ports.. ..522686.. .321112. . .93500.. .16000.. .23708.. .45711 
At Boston. 
Bt. Domingo... T1008. . 1.22.22... cccccccccccccses Sdesencedscsqpeseesoes 8 a 8h..10} a 10% 
Java..... oe 6 UDI, 6.6556 c02c000 Sboce cece cesdbabibeccesesusesedecsecs 104 @ 114..114 @ 123 
a BPI domcecnebeeses cons cuneeed Sidhe - wdtindcteqeesipoeu Jia 8..11 a 12 
Other foreign..13, lg RES RARE Stil: ARRON * SP —_—_ i 
.- 159573. . . 125881. . .32000. .. .6000. . 22998. ..28536 
Ar PHILADELPHIA. 
Laguayra... ...32,168,.........--.- b dwsogs ocsubecpbteseccievcoes eens. 8 a OF. OF @ 119 
Brasil......... TBOAS. 2.0.20. ccccesccccccdsepadessownponsss incsbscocess 8 a 9 ..10¢ @ 1} 
Other foreign. .15, ill ncsnan-covecpiniiadedaiameas hentia iugihtdaialiiaeash —- — 
———. . 123254... 100261...18500.... none... 6063... 6088 
Ar BaLTIMoRE. 
Brazil... . ..--966,200..2.22.....-ccccedccssccscseses vise cues dhbeiasontel Sa 9 — a 103 
Laguayra, &c. 21, BBL ncincocccncecccecs erescecescceeces coccescencesoses Sa 9 103 a 105 
Other foreign..17, GTB, 0... occ ccccccccnserecocvesssocccssseseséccane 
..305183...184630... 28000. . .26000... 2945... 6778 
Ar New-On.eans. 
Brazil........ et oto decsesccesttoceeseserssocscceiocce eweresccccses Tha 8k 10} a 103 
Cuba, &c Fcc c.nctcsscccsneth segadindesebtandoe coagepbenneiad — % a 
—__— . 342788 295397 . . .92600. ..31000.. 71... 4006 
At other ports.......... 49566 27295... 8100... 4185... — =e 
Betab, ccccccccesees 1503040 1054576 272700 83185 55785 91119 
Bags. Pkgs. 
Total packages sooeinat i in 1851......6. 585,017 | Receipts in the —_ States in 1850. .1,503,040 
Add stock, Jan. 1, 16,000 | Add stock, Ist Jan., 83,185 











Total supply... .........ccesecccess 
Deduct export.. 
Add stock, Jan. 1, 1852, 
Taken from this port for consumption 
eae er, 483,809 
Or about 66,714,430 Ibs. 
Total packages received in 1850........ 382,986 
Add stock, January 1, 1850............- 36,000 
Total supply... ......0--+20-+++--0 418,986 
Deduct export...........-..--- 45,711 
Add stock, Jan. 1, 1851........- 16,000— 61,711 
— from this port for consumption 
! a er per 357,275 





or ‘choot 43,589,400 Ibs. 


Taken for consumption in 1850 
Or about 134,589,736 lbs. 





Total supply......... 
Deduct exports in 1851 
Add stock, Ist Jan., 1852. .... a72,700— 398, 485 
Taken for consumption in 1851....... 1,257,740 


Or about 184,721 ,460 Ibs. 
Receipts in United States in 1850... .. 1,054,576 


Add stock, Ist Jan, 1850............. 101,900 
Total suppl V nnn vcnvecceserses-e- 1,156,476 

Deduct exports in 1850....... 91,119 

Add stock, Ist Jan., 1851...... 83, a ee 174,304 


Import at New-York, from foreign and coastwise ports : 





Dm —The estimated consumption of pri country for 1851, te will be seen, is about equal to 
36) cent, over that of 1850—but it will be remembered that ‘the importation of 1850 was much 
ler than that of several previous years; that prices in 1850 ruled high, and the consumption 


we in a great degree limited, 


substitutes Being used to a considerable extent, and at the close of 
that year the stock held by dealers was nearly exhausted. 


The stock at the present in dealers 


hands, throughout the country, is generally estimated to be above the average. 












RECAPITULATION. 
CONSUMPTION ESTIMATES. STOCK, Ist sanvARY, 1852, 
Taken from New-York......... Ibs . .59,363,030 | At New- York, of Brazil...bags.......... 43,000 
Baltimore. . «.---46,449,470 ava.....pockets, &c..27,500 
“ “ New-Orleans 45,128,960 “ " Laguayra and Mara- 
“ * Philadelphia. ........... 14,031,560 caibo...hags......... 18,000 
“ 6 RGR tpccen ce coccess 12,684,340 « Other kinds... pkgs.... 5,000 
bad ©, “CURSE FOB. 2 20. cncecess 7, 064, 160 
od Total at New-York......... pkgs. ...93,500 
OD in carddinidrsic céividset sve 184,721,460 | New-Orleans—Brazil................... 92,600 
Baltimore—Brazil....................-. 28,000 
In the above estimate of consumption, we | Philadelphia—(mostly) Brazib........... 18,560 
have not included the coastwise receipts at the | Boston--(mostly) Java, in pockets......- 32,000 
ports, they being already embraced in the cal- | Other Ports—(mostly) Brazil........... 8,100 
ot at the port where they were originally 
receiv 





PR cctynennssen oveceeephgs....272,700 








Q 
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3.—TOBACCO TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 


This article, jastly estimated as one of the most important and valuable productions 
of the West, has, within comparatively a few years past, become one of the chief 
sources of the agricultural wealth to our state. The rude and careless mode of its 
culture, and the rough and unmerchantable style of its preparation, for both do- 
mestic and foreign markets—arising alike from the ignorance of the planter of the 
adaptability of the soil to its growth, and the necessary precautions required for 
security and protection from the sudden changes of climate as well as the lack of 
the experience and proper facilities requisite for its safe preparation and transpor- 
tation to market, have been greatly improved. 

This may be attributed chiefly to the emigration to our state of practical plant- 
ers from the older tobacco-growing states of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
rand the introduction of the agents and capital of regular eastern dealers, who, in 
conducting their operations, have stipulated with the planter from year to year, in 
making their purchases by contract, for the delivery of the article, in improved 
order and condition, with attention to its assortment as to color, quality, and 
length, consequently enhancing its value to the purchaser, and adding much to the 
returns of the producer, as the fruits of his labor. Owing, ina great measure, tothese 
improvements, as well as to the fact of the actual improvement in the quality of the 
tobacco, arising from the repeated succession of crops upon the same land, tend- 
ing to deprive the soil of much of that strength which caused a too rapid and 
luxuriant growth of the plant, rendering it coarse in texture and bitter in taste, 
may be attributed the removal of that prejudice which has attached to the Missouri 
tobacco, in former years, and the acquisition of a better reputation, in its variety 
of qualities, suitable alike for stemming, manufacturing, and smoking. 

To the experienced dealer and judge of the article, it is no assumption to state, 
that Missouri tobacco, in its distinct quality of manufacturing, is superior to the pro- 
duction of any other state, save Virginia, and that the day is not far distant w 
it will even rank, side by side, with the deservedly reputed growth of her soil. 
As an evidence of this fact, the tobacco manufacturers of Ohio and Kentucky, and 
indeed all situated on the Ohio River, as far distant as Pittsburgh, seek their sup- 
plies of the raw material, in person, or by order, from the crops of our state, and 
thus become competitors of our own manufacturers, in their selections at the daily 
market in St. Louis. 

There have also been shipments, to some extent, of this quality of tobacco, to 
Virginia direct, to supply, in part, the deficiency existing in the manufacturing 
grades of their own short and inferior crop of last season—which were better ap- 
preciated than the shipments hence in former seasons. 

As ashipping article, it is only necessary to refer to the foreign reports and 
classificaticn of what is termed “* Western Tobacco,” in the London and Liverpool 
markets, to ascertain that Missouri tobacco is fast vieing with the quality and repu- 
tation of Kentucky tobacco—a tobacco, which stands higher in character, for the 
various purposes to which it is appropriated in foreign countries, than any other 
raised on our continent. 

The average production of tobacco in the state, for a period embracing the past 
five years, has been 10,800 hhds., and during that time it bas neither materially in- 
creased or decreased upen the crops of former years. The chief causes which have 
operated to prevent an increased Ls a ae have been the withdrawal of valuable 
labor from the crops by the “ California emigration,” which has been principally 
amongst that class of our population, in the interior, who had cultivated the article 
extensively, and the diversion of much of the remaining labor bestowed on this 
crop, to the more profitable cultivation of hemp, upon the same lands before ap- 
eee to the raising of tobacco, which the experience of farmers taught them, 

ad admirably adapted them to its cultivation. 

The territory best suited to the cultivation of tobacco in the state, and to which 
its production is mainly confined, is embraced in the counties of Chariton, How- 
ard, Franklin, Calloway, Lincoln, Randolph, Pike, Macon and Monroe. 

The following carefully prepared table will show the annual receipts of tobacco, 
in hogsheads, at the port of St. Louis, for the past five years, as well as the differ- 
ent descriptions shipped each year from all the important points on the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers: 
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The annual receipts of Tobacco, in — at the port of St. Lowis, for the past 





ve years: 
c 1847. — 1848. Soe 1 

Whole Whole Whole 
FRoM shipment, Strips, Leaf, Lugs, shipment, Strips. Leaf, Luge. shipment. Strips. Leaf. Lugs 
Camden........... 534.. 329.. 80.. 125.. 435.. 50.. 310.. 75.. 378.. 200.. 124.. 54 
Brunswick........ 913.. 455.. 290.. 168..1325.. 650.. 415.. 260.. 946.. 645.. 80.. 221 
Kytesville........ 399.. 320.. —.. 79.. 617.. 360.. 90.. 167.. 411.. 295.. —.. 116 
Glasgow.......... 5867. .1182. .3615..1070..4784.. 914. .2903.. 967.. 5230. .1280..3006.. 944 
Rocheport*....... 425.. 215.. 97.. 113.. 382.. 161.. 132.. 89.. 373.. 196.. 86.. 9% 
Providence .....-. 48.. —.. 32.. 16.. 128.. —.. 85.. 43... 301.. —.. 103.. 108 
Portland... ...... 442.. --.. 332.. 110.. 345.. —.. 259.. 86.. 639..  2.. 451.. 186 
Hannibal......... 850.. 315.. 300.. 235.. 800.. 320.. 290.. 190.. 900.. 390.. 310.. 200 
Other points.]..... 1537.. —..1025.. 512.. 228.. —.. 152.. 76.. 3668.. —-..2445..1223 


11015. .2816. S771. .2428. .9044. .2455. .4636..1953. . 12846. .3004. .6695..3147 











rc 1850. —- 1851. —~ 
rrom Whole shipment, Strips. Leaf, Lugs. Whole shipment, Strips. Leaf. Luge. Stema, 
Camden... .. 908.00. 195..ccce Wi ctide Ws ccks 964...... Beabesee Cus. Ces. SS 
Brunswick.. 827.... 560...... WB vcsiets er 1016...... 438.2000 Be kes BOBsccs ve 
Kytesville... 572.... 413...... @2, couse a Wencases | tS 
Glasgow... .4316....1010...... 2514...... Whi esos SBB4 .ccccs 1600...... ee eee 
Rocheport*. 450.... 242...... _ Wiluisce 326...... ) i eee 
Providence.. 80.... 30...... = SE nsccve BOG. chaos _ eas Sr ae 
Portland.... 428.... —...... 226...... 142.....4. 546...... Heenan = 
Hannibal.... 550.... 210...... oe a 1000...... Gesccses 310.... 190....1295 
Other p’ts}..1731.... —...... | ee Ti cmiadia eres ences 2792. ...1395.... .. 
9216. ...2060......4420......2136......11088......2965......4941....3007....145 
Tobacco inspeetion in St Louis for the past five years : 

1847. 1848, 1849. 1850. 1851. 

Planters’ Warehouse...... $054..06068,184i sce. 4,982...... 4,186...... 4,247 
State Warehouse........- 3256. coves 1,068 sies.- O67 oct ec GBs. ceks 851 
5,089 ....2. 4,267 .....- J eee § | ae 5,098 


By reference to the annexed table, it will be seen that the average proportion 
of strips, anaually for the past five years, has been 2,800 hogsheads, worth at an 
average price, on board steamboat, of $8 per 100 lbs., for same time, $291,200. 
Of leaf, there has been an average of 5,300 hogsheads, at an average price of $4 50 

r 100 Ibs., worth $330,900. Of lugs, thy been an annual average of 2,500 

hds., worth $2 25, average price, $84,375—or the whole average crop, stripsMeaf, 
and lugs, may be estimated as worth annually $709,475. 

The manufacture of tobacco, previous to the year 1847, in this state, was but in 
its infancy, there being but six or seven factories in the state engaged in this de- 
partment of the business, two of them located in this city and four in the town of 
Glasgow. Since this date, there has been a regular gradual increase throughout 
the state, till within the last year, when the quantity manufactured has been 
nearly three-fold that of any previous year; particularly has this been the case in 
St. Louis, as will be shown by the annexed table. 

Owing to the increase in the manufacture of this article in the state, from the 
daily improvement in the facilities for the purpose, and the consequent low prices 
at which it could he afforded to the trade, there has been an almost entire exclu- 
sion, during the past year, of Virginia, and other foreign tobacco, which had here- 
tofore chiefly supplied our market. From the low price at which the raw mate- 
rial has already opened the present season, with the extensive preparaticns made 
for its manufacture in this city and throughout the state, we may argue a continued 
exclusion of foreign tobacco [rom our market, and a trade at home for a large por- 
tion of the yield of our manufactories, at remanerating prices. ‘Thus, the tribute 
paid for the transportation upon our own cultivation, to distant points without the 





* Su d to be, 
t Other points—-Richland, Cambridge, Lexington, Weston, Bluffport, Franklin, Herman, Wash- 
ington, Nashville, Cote Sans Desseines, Brown's Landing, &c. 
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state, and the additional tax for its manufacture and return to our market for sale, 
as well as the profit paid to the producer and manufacturer of the article, in other 
states, will henceforth be saved to us, and enter, as a valuable item, into the 
sources of our wealth. 


Number of boxes of manufactured Tobacco in the state, for the past five years : 


1847, 1848, 1849, 1850. 1851. 
St. Louis....1,850....2,000....2,386....3,974....8,335.. Bxs. av. wt. 180 lbs, 
Glasgow..... 3,682....4,834....4,047....4,3]6....5,218.. “ “ “ 135 ]bs. 


Other points.. 127.:.. 378.... 634.... 475....1,612..“ “ “ 130 lbs. 





— 


5,659 7,212 7,067 8,765 15,165 


At an average of seven boxes to the hogshead, the manufacture of 1851 con- 
sumed 2,166 hogsheads of tobacco ; and at an average of $15 per box, or 13 cents 
er |b., the 15,165 boxes manufactured in 1851, are worth $227,425. Deduct- 
ing the manufacture of 1851, say 2,166 hogsheads, from the receipts of that year, 
and we have 8,872 hogsheads as the quantity exported. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1, FLormpa.—A company has been organized of influential Georgians, and New-York 
and Washington capitalists, for the construction of a rail-road across the upper portion of 
the peninsula of Florida from the port of Brunswick, in Georgia, to the city of Pensacola, 
A charter was some years ago granted to Brunswick for a canal to the Altamaha River, 
which has been bought up by a New-York company, together with a large part of Bruns- 
wick, and the canal, it is thought, will be opened by the first of January next. No better 
port than that of Brunswick can be found in all the southern Atlantic coasts, and vessels 
of every size may at all times reach its wharves. The character of the other terminus for 
the proposed rail-road, Pensacola, as a harbor, is universally understood, and the total 
length (exclusive of proposed branches to Tallahassee and Albany, on the Flint River) 
will be 200 miles—cost, $1,500,000. The work will be completed in five years. Says the 
Georgia Telegraph :— 

‘* Let a connection of the rail-roads of Georgia with the Gulf be made, and the whole 
southern country will not only be placed in closer proximity to the West Indies, South 
America, Mexico, and our own rich possessions on the Pacific, but the monopoly, by the 
North, of the commerce and travel to the Pacific will be broken up, and a large portion of 
it secured to our own cities on the Gulfand South Atlantic coast, Leta rail-road be 
finished from Brunswick to Pensacola, and steam-ships be started from the former place 
to New-York, and from the latter, via New-Orleans and Havana to Chagres or Tehuan- 
tepec, and the route even from New-York to San Francisco will be shortened a whole 
week, or more, in time, and between the southern and western states and San Francisco, 
there will be a saving of more than two weeks in time, and a large sum in money.” 


2. TenNgessEr.—The last legislature passed two important acts: The first to regulate 
county subscriptions for rail:roads. The county court may take the sense of the legal vo- 
ters of the county, whether a subscription shall be made or not—provided the money be 
spent in the county. The tax to belevied upon the taxable property, privileges and persons 
by law liable to taxation in the county. Not more than 33 per cent. shall be collected in 
one year. Payers of the tax receive certificates which may be traded or assigned, and are 
receivable for freight or passage upon roads, &c, They constitute stock in the company. 
County bonds may be issued redeemable out of the taxes, &c. This act is much mS in 
its scope than the one lately passed in Louisiana. The other act to which we referred 
establishes a system of internal om = in the state, by granting aid to the extent of 
$8,000 per mile to each of a number of rail-road companies. The bonds of the state are 
to be issued for that amount as soon as thirty miles are in every respect completed and 
prepared for the iron. The road must be free from debt. The bonds to bear six per cent., 

ayable semi-annually, and not to have more than 40, or less than 30, years torun. The 
issuance of bonds gives to the state the highest lien upon the road. On the completion of 
other sections of 20 miles each, bonds as above will be issued to the companies. On fail- 
ure to meet the interest on the bonds, the governor shall order the sheriff, &c., to take 
possession of the road, and administer it in the name and right of the state, until the inte- 
rest is paid, or the courts shall order sale of the road, &c. Five years after completion of the 
road the companies shall set apart one per cent. per annum on the amonnt of bonds to be 
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used in the purchase of the bonds of the State of Tennessee, receiving credit for the same. 
No road can receive state aid unless it shall complete 30 miles within the next four years. 

The following is the list of roads embraced within the schedule, but there are a great 
meng provisions, limitations, &c., in regard to routes, which we have not space to include 

re: 

The provisions of this act shall extend to and embrace the Chattanooga, Harrison, 
Georgetown aud Charleston Rail-road Company, the Nashville and North Western Rail- 
road Company, the Louisville and Nashville Rail-road Company, the South Western 
Rail-road Company, the McMinnville and Manchester Rail-road Company, the Memphis 
and Charleston Rail-road Company, the Nashville and Southern Rai)-road Company, the 
Mobile and Ohio Rail-road Company, the Nashville and Memphis Rail-road Company, the 
Nashville and Cincinnati Rail-road Company, the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail-road 
Company, the Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville Rail-road Company, and the Winchester 
and 17 ban Rail-road Company, so far as the main trunk roads to be constructed by said 
companies lie within the limits of this state and not otherwise ; end said companies shall 
have all the powers and privileges, and be subject to all the restrictions and liabilities con- 
tained in thisact. Provided, that this act shall not extend to or embrace more of the road 
’ proposed to be built by the Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville Rail-road Company, than 
that part which lies between the Kentucky line and the Nashville and North W estern Rail- 
road, or the Nashville and Memphis Rail-road. And provided further, That this act shall 
not extend to or embrace the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail-road Company, unless said 
company shall extend the road so as to form a junction with the East Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia Rail-road at Knoxville ; and in the event said company fail or refuse so to extend their 
said rail-road to make said junction, then all the rights, powers and privileges, with the 
restrictions and liabilities of this act, shall extend to any company that may be hereafter 
chartered for the purpose of building a rail-road to make said connection ; and in no event 
shall the provisions of this act extend to or embrace more of the East Tennessee and 
Georgia Rail-road than that part which lies between Blair's Ferry and the city of Knox- 
ville. And provided, That any line now existing on the East Tennessee and Georgi 
Rail-road sha!] not prevent the issuance of bonds for its benefit as herein provided, but the 
affidavits required in the first section of this act shall be deemed sufficient as applicable to 
said company, if it is stated in said affidavits that no lien has been created on said road 
since the passage of this act. 


3, Lovtstana] Rart-roaps.—The late act of the legislature for the organization of 
corporations for works of public improvement and utility, is based upon very liberal 

rinciples, and is a great step in advance of vur past policy. Under this act, charters 
foes been framed for the Jackson aud Opelousas Rail-road Companies, which have both 
been organized. 


Jackson Rail-road Company—O ficers—President, James Robb ; Direetors—James 
Robb, A. D. Kelly, J. P. Benjamin, J, P. Harrison, Isadore Labutut, W. 8. Campbell, 
Jobn Slidell, W. P. Converse, E. W. Moise, Emile La Sere, H. S. Buckner, Charles 
Pride, 

We extract the first five provisions of the eharter— 

1, The said corporation shall be called the “ New-Orleans, Jackson, and Great North- 
ern Rail-road Company,” and its domicil is fixed in the city of New-Orleans. 

2. The said corporation is established for the purpose of constructing, working and 
maintaining a rail-road from New-Orleans to Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, thence 
northward, through the State of Miesissippi, towards the point that shall be deemed most 
favorable for continuing the communication to Nashville, in the State of Tennessee. The 
road to be made on such a scale as shall serve for the main trunk of a continuous line of 
communication between New-Orleans and the northern and western portions of the con- 
federacy. 

3. The capital stuck of the company is fixed at three millions of dollars, divided into 
one hundred and twenty thousand shares of twenty-five dollars each. A payment of five 
per cent. on the amount of each share shall be made at the time of subscribing. The sub- 
sequent payments shall be made in such sums, and at such periods, as shall be fixed by 
the Board of Directors ; provided, that no call shall be made for more than ten per cent. 
at one time, and that sixty days’ notice of each call shall be given, by publication in two 
newspapers ir: New-Orleans and two in Mississippi. Not more than three culls shall be 
made in any one year. 

4, The said corporation shall go into operation and be organized, so soon as shares of 
stock to the amount ef three hundred thousand dollars shall have been subscribed. 

5. The business of the corporation shall be conducted at its domicil, in the city of New- 
Orleans, by a board composed of eighteen directors, who shall be stockholders, of whom 
six shall be selected from amongst the stockholders residing in the State of Mississippi. 
A quorum shall consist of at least seven directors. The directors shall elect one of their 
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body as president of the conarnny, at their first meeting after their election. At all elec- 
tions oy the stockholders at all their meetings, each share shall be entitled to one vote, 

Opelousas Rail-road Company.— Oficers—Christopher Adams, President ; Direetors 
—C. Adams, Jr., A. Lanfear,J. Y. de Egana, J. W. Stanton, A. Chiapella, J. D. Denegre. 

R. B. Sumner, L. J. Sigur, L. Leon Bernard, Gen. A. Declouet, Harvey Hopkins, M. O 
H. Norton. 

The first five provisions of the charter are as follows :— 

1. The said corporation shall be called “ The New-Orleans, aay and Great West- 
ern Rail-road Company,” and its domicil is fixed in the city of New-Orleans. 

2. The said corporation is established for the purpose of constructing, working and 
maintaining a rail-road from Algiers, on the opposite bank of the Mississippi River from 
New-Orleans, and thence westward through or near Thibodaux ; thence to Berwick’s Bay ; 
crossing which, thence to Washington or near it, on the Courtableu, in the parish of St. 
Landry, and from thence hereafter to be continued to the point on the Sabine River most 
favorable for the purpose of continuing said road through the State of Texas to El Paso, 
on the Rio Grande. The road to be made on such a scale as shall serve for the :nain 
trank of a line of rail-road, as shall form a continuous communication between New- 
Orleans, Texas and the Pacific States or Territories, and such branches as they may here- 
after choose to make. 

3. The capital stock of the company is fixed at three millions of dollars, divided into 
one eadualt ould twenty thousand shares at twenty-five dollars each. A payment of five 
percent. on the amount of each share shall be made at the time of subscribing. The sub- 
sequent payments shall be made in such sums and at such periods as shall be fixed by 
the Board of Directors: Provided, that no call shall be made for more than ten per cent. 
at one time, and that sixty days’ notice of each cal! shall be given, by publication in one 
newspaper in New-Orleans, which shall be known to the stockholders as the official paper 
of the company, and such newspapers as may be designated along the line of the road. 
Not more than three calls shall be made in this year—the subsequent years, the calls to be 
fixed by the stockholders at their annual meeting in January, 1853. 

4. The said corporation shall go into operation and be organized, so soon as shares to 
the amount of three hundred thousand dollars shall have been subscribed. 

5. The business of the corporation shall be conducted at its domicil, in the city of New- 
Orleans, by a board composed of eighteen directors, who shall be stockholders, The 
directors shall elect one of their body as President of the company at their first meeting 
after their election. A quorum to do business shall consist of at least seven directors. 
At all elections by the stockholders, at all their meetings, each share shull be entitled to 
one vote. 


4, TennEssEE.—A writer in the Nashville Union thus compares the distances on the two 
routes via Florence and via Lagrange and Holly Springs, to Jackson, Mississippi, there 
to connect with the New-Orleans road. 

Upon the air line theory, let us now compare the distance of the respective Florence 
and Clifton routes to Jackson, Mississippi, which city is peremptorily called for in the 
charter of the Nashville and New-Orleans Rail-road, starting from Meant Pleasant, the 


diverging point : 


From Mount Pleasant to Florence........-...--.++-- Seb ocecnctone 60 miles. 
From Florence to Tuscumbia (river included) ............+-++--+-- > ” 
From Tuscumbia to Aberdeen (air line)... .........02+0+-eeeeeeeee os “ 
From Aberdeen to Jackson (air line)... 2.2.2.2... cece cccccccsteeces 147“ 


297 miles. 


_-=- 


From Mount Pleasant to Lagrange, as above stated......---++-+++» 147 miles. 
From ss to Holly Springs... ....-ceccsccceseccccceecsseces 30 
From Holly Springs to Jackson. ..........2.2-ssesecceceenecccees 190 ¢ 
367 miles. 
27 = 
eusmeaiin “ 
Difference in distance, .......cccssccccccccccececccccscseseecs -«. 70 miles. 


5. Virncinia.—We received some time ago, but omitted noticing, from the press of 
other matters, an address prepared by J. R. Watkins, Esq., to the people of Richmond, 


on the subject of the Danville Rail-road, The address is ably written, and digests a 
large quantity of valuable rail-road materiel. _The writer concludes as follows :— 

* Richmond has a peculiar interest in the Danville road. It is above all others her 
own road. Who can undertake to say that the great trade of the West and South-west, 
which she is so eager to obtain, will never go up the valley and through Manassa’s Gap, 
in the direction of Alexandria and Baltimore ? fc 


ven if it should be brought through the 
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Blue Ridge tunnel, there is the Gordonsville and Alexandria Road on this side the 
mountains to carry it away from her. Nor is she safe with it brought to Lynchburg ; for 
there is a scheme on foot for a road from Lynchburg to Charlottesville. To avert the 
dangers which threaten her interests will require the greatest wisdom, caution and cir- 
cumspection on the part of her representatives. But she cannot be prevented from becom- 
ing a great emporium of Southern trade, though rival interests may prevail over her in 
diverting that of the West and South-west. For the trade of western North Carolina, 
(a country of immense fertility,) and south side Virginia, she can have no competitor, save 
perhaps, Petersburg, her Virginia sister, at whose prosperity she should feel no disposi- 
tion to repine. That noble region she holds in the palm of her hand. She can unite her- 
self to it, if she will, by the strongest ties, social and political, until both shall become 
identical in interest od ts feeling. She can thus acquire a strength which may make hér 
irresistible in the councils of the state. Her present position is critical; no time is to be 
lust. To achieve an object so important, but one thing is necessary, and that is, for her 
hotel-keepers, her merchants and other business men, her professional men, and her me- 
chanics, to come forward at once and subscribe their money. 


6. Tennessex.—Mr. Beirne, President of the Memphis and Charleston Rail-road 
Company, in a late address, and after the refusal of the legislature of Mississippi of the 
right of way to the company through her counties of Tishimingo and Tippah, except upon 
conditions which cannot be complied with, speaks as follows : 


“Tt is known to the stockholders, that heretofore purchases were made of the “Mem- 
phis and Lagrange Company,’ and the State of Tennessee, of their interest in the Mem- 
phis and Lagrange track, and also the interest of the “ Tennessee Valley Rail-road Com- 
pany,” with all its rights and privileges in what was known as the Tuscumbia, Courtland 
and [Decatur Rail-road; that these roads were made a part of the main trunk of the 
Memphis and Charleston Rail-road ; that iron rails of the most approved T pattern, to the 
amount of 8,600 tons, were bought for the purpose of constructing these roads. The con- 
tracts have been entered into for the purpose of putting them in running order. 


It is now announced that the estimated cost of the Lagrange portion, in running order, 
was found to be $360,000, and the Valley Rail-road $276,000; making the aggregate cost 
of these ninety-two miles of the Memphis and Charleston Rail-road $636,000 ; that the ° 
grading, cross ties, engines, burden cars, laying the track, &c., contracted for at prices 

nown, insures the completion of that portion of the road within the estimate of the en- 
ineer ; and the question is confidently asked, where can ninety-two miles of rail-road 
in the United States, through so productive a country, be built for the same money? 

The President of the company takes this medium of informing the stockholders, that, in 
arecent visit to New- Orleans, bills of lading had been received for over 4,500 tons of 
iron rails. Two cargoes had arrived—arrangements were made for receiving and for- 
warding—instructions left with the agents of the company, to forward, as fast as possible, 
and on the best terms, the iron to Memphis and Tuscumbia ; two cargoes of the same ha 
been received at Memphis; and that a meeting of the directors was convened at this place 
on the 10th instant. The meeting of the board thus convened continued in session from 
the 10th to the 13th, at 10 Pp, M., and the President takes infinite pleasure in saying, that, 
during the deliberations, no directors could have manifested more zeal and greater desire 
to promote the ultimate success of the enterprise. 

At this meeting it was ordered that contracts be entered into for the grading, &c., of 
that portion of said road from its intersection with the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road to Decatur and sections Nos. west of Tuscumbia. For all of which bids were 
made (including the bridge at Decatur) by responsible contractors. That the President 
direct a survey to be made from Lagrange, Tennessee, to the most suitable point on the 
Tennessee River in said state, and from a suitable point west of Tuscumbia to the most 
suitable point on the Tennessee River in the State of Alabama, below obstructions tu na- 
vigation, and then to ascertain the most practicable way of connecting these two points on 
the Tennessee River, all of which is to be reported to a future meeting of said board, 

It will be perceived that the work for the construction of the Memphis and Charleston 
Rail-road bas commenced in earnest, and all that is wanting is confidence in the ability 
and punctuality of the company in the successful prosecution of this great enterprise. 





7. Georcia anp SoutH Carotina.—Mr. Whiteside having been deputed by the 
legislature of Tennessee to present a memorial to the —— of Georgia on the con- 
flicts which had arisen between the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail-road Company 
and the Union Branch Company, of Georgia, thus speaks of the action of the last-named 
state upon the subject of the bridge across the Savannah River, and of a route from the 
mountains of Tennessee to Charleston other than by the way of Augusta or Savannah : 

A bill was introduced and discussed in the House of Representatives, to authorize a 
connection of the South Carolina and Georgia Rail-roads at Augusta, and was rejected 
by a very large majority, for reasons, doubtless, which are set forth in the report of the 
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committee of the House of Representatives, to whom that branch of your memorial was 
referred, 

It may be taken as expressing the decided sentiments of a very large majority of the 
people of Georgia, and a fixed determination by them never to permit the desired con- 
nection—the avowed object being to force the great trade expected from the West to their 
own seaport at Savannah. 

Competition in transportation to the near Atlantic ports, and in trade at the great marts 
of commerce, are things of immense value to all the great agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial interests of Tennessee and the neighboring states of the interior. This com- 
petition would ensure low freights and good accommodation on the great thoroughfares, 
and the highest prices in market for our products, And when we consider the immense 
amount of exports which we are certain to place on the rail-roads leading to the Atlantic 
at no distant day, we can form some estimate of the great advantages to result to our peo- 
ple from low rates of transportation, and full prices in a free and extended market for 
their products, , 

It would not be extravagant to say, that in a very short time, from the rapid extension 
of rail-roads which will result from the liberal and enlightened policy which you have just 
adopted, this want of competition would, in ten years or less, tax the people of our state 
alone enough to build a line of rail-road from Chattanooga to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The tax in the form of tolls and drayage at the Augusta bridge—the damage done to the 
merchandise and produce, in loading and unloading, from the cars, and exposure while 
passing from depot to depot—the detention and scattering of stocks, &c., are impediments 
on the line to Charleston, operating etually, to the annoyance and loss of all who 
adopt it as a commercial highway, whol y incompatible with that rapidity and freedom of 
intercourse with the Atlantic, so essential to our success in the grand scheme of internal 
improvements on which we are embarking, and to our prosperity as an agricultural and 
commercial people. 

Taking it, then, for granted that we are, in all time to come, to be forced to the port of 
Savannah, on lines of rail-road, which are even now unable to accommodate their own local 
and rapidly-increasing business without ruinous delay, and which will be wholly incom- 
petent for the great increase of trade, which will soon seek a transit between the Atlantic 
and our own neighboring states,—in view of the great interests at stake, it behooves us to 
go to work at once with the energy and spirit which characterize the people of the North- 
ern states, and open a direct, unbroken communication by rail-road with the Atlantic at 
Charleston and Wilmington. 

South Carolina has already extended her rail-roads from the coast to the foot of the 
mountains, and but a short space intervenes between them and our roads in Tennessee. 

Recent explorations are believed to establish the fact that, without a tunnel, and on 
easy grades, a rail-road may be run from Anderson, South Carolina, to a connection with 
the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail-road, so as to give a much shorter line from East 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, to the ocean, than the one by way of Augusta, and equal! 
as a a one from Chattanooga, the head of the Nashville and Memphis lines o eail- 
road. 

This route has not heretofore attracted the attention it deserves, from a belief that the 
tight of way could never be had from the State of Georgia to pass the most favorable gap 
in the mountains, which is just within the north-east corner of the state ; but at the recent 
session of her legislature a favorable charter was granted for that purpose, and the way 
is now open for building the road. 

The task of its accomplishment is before us, and must be performed. We owe it to 
our greatest interests, and we owe it to the successful accomplishment of the great system 
of rail-roads which your enlightened forecast has decreed, by a pledge of eight millions of 
dollars of public aid, that it shall soon come into operation among us. 

This state aid will call forth even a greater amount of private capital to be invested in 
these enterprises, and we may soon expect an investment little, if any, shert of twenty 
millions of dollars, depending mainly for a profit, or profitable use, on an easy and expe- 
ditious communication with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Shall we be confined to the exactions—the monopoly—of a single line of road to a single 
point of trade, and this road now, in the absence of any shes connection at the West, 
confessedly unable to accommodate the business which is already offered to it? The 
whole line from Chattanooga tu Savannah is blocked, and there is scarcely a warehouse 
on it that has not freight awaiting transportation, which it is not in the power of the line, 
or any part of it, to give. 

Charleston, with the aim and spirit which prompted her to heavy pledges in former 
times to reach Cincinnati, and more recently to bestow her treasure, with no niggard 
hand, for the construction of rail-roads to the Cumberland and Mississippi rivers, will 
doubtless, to perfect the great system which we are just establishing, aid us in removing 
this only barrier which intervenes between her and the great West. 

The Nashville and Chattanooga Rail-road is verging upon that point where it is to be- 
come a great element of power in the prosecution of a direct, unobstructed line to Charles- 
ton. That company will be found ready to do its full share when the time for action 
comes. 
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The Carolina, North Alabama, North Mississippi, and many of the Kentucky roads, 
having a direct interest in this line, their co-operation, and that of upper and central South 
Carolina, may be confidently anticipated. 

If the charters already granted by you do not sufficiently provide for this great connec- 
tion, suitable additional enactments should be made at once, leaving untrammeled, by 
calls for particular localities or points of connection, the way open for the selection of the 
best route or routes to be found to the North Carolina line in the direction of Clayton, 
Georgia, and Anderson, South Carolina, 


8, Sour Caroiina,—The people of Charleston, apprehensive of being cut off from 
the direct route of travel North when the Manchester and Wilmington Road is completed, 
have obtained a charter, and are now pressing for a rail-road from Charleston, or from 
any poivt on the east bank of Cooper River, within three miles of Charleston, to such 

nt on or near the Wilmington and Manchester Rail-road, west of the great Pee 

ee, as may be selected ; ~ in case the route which may, on examination, be found 
most eligible, should not pass by or near the Delta of the Santee and the town of George- 
town, then the company shall be authorized to construct a branch rail-road, or a plank-road 
to Georgetown. It shall also have authority to construct branch rail-roads or piank-roads in 
any direction, and to any distance not exceeding twenty-five miles from the main track of 
the said rail-read. 


9. Mississipr1.—Preswming that the New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road will take 
the route through Baton Rouge, the Natehez papers are proposing an extension to that 
city. Would it not be well for Natchez to make a move to induce the company to come 
this way, as there are two important links in the chain to Jackson already finished or 
graded ? From Bayou Sara to Woodville there is a road already in successful opera- 
tion, which could be bought out by the New-Orleans and Nashville Company; and from 
this place to Torrey’s store, forty miles, our old road is graded, and can be had by the 
New-Orleans Company by the mere asking for it. The only two links then to fill up will 
be from Baton Rouge to Bayou Sara, and from Woodville to this place, which last would 
be done by the citizens of Wilkinson and Adams counties, without doubt. Natchez alone 
could take halfa million of stock to induce the company to come this way, and the citi- 
zens of Wilkinson are as public-spirited as any people in the south-west, and will take as 
much stock as any other community of the same population along the whole route. In 
addition to this, the road from Torrey’s store to Jackson (which last place the New- 
Orleans and Nashville Road is obliged to touch) has been once surveyed and marked out, 
and found to be one of the most eligible in the state for a rail-road, pursuing, as it does, a 
high level ridge almost the entire distance. 

There are other advantages to this route, some of which it may not be amiss to notice. 
In the first place, it will save forty miles of grading between Baton Rouge and Jackson, 
and will pass through the richest and most populous pertions of western Mississippi, 
Striking Natchez, it will receive an immense trade, from which it will be cut off af it 
takes a more easterly direction, and will eventually intercept the trade which is des- 
tined to come to Vidalia from the Arkansas and Texas roads, which will certainly be 
made to the river opposite this place, and that within a few years. 


10. GrorGta—TIn a late report of a committee of the Legislature of Georgia upon the 
Western and Atlantic Rail-road, we find the following upon the importance of the work « 

The committee, in the close of their labors, cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
the legislature to the importance of the Western and Atlantic Rail-road, its ition and 
its prospects. Its northern terminus is in the city of Chattanooga, from which point di- 
verges a system of rail-roads which penetrate every portion of the eastern Mississippi 
Valley. The East Tennessee Rail-road, leaving our road at Dalton, extends into the 
fertile valleys of East Tennessee ; its continuation forms the Virginia Rail-road, which, 
tunneling the Alleghany Mountains, joins the extensive system of rail-roads recently 
planned by the State of Virginia. ‘When this work is finished, there will be an unbroken 
rail-road track from Washington City to Montgomery, Alabama. ‘Our road will form an 
important link in this great thoroughfare of woe and travel. On the west, the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Rail-road Company are overcoming obstacles once considered insur- 
mountable, and are rapidly pushing their work to completion. From some point on this 
line the Memphis and Charleston Road diverges, and, in a distance little less than three 
hundred miles, reaches its western terminus on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Two lines are spoken of from Nashviile—one to Louisville, Kentucky, another to some 
point on the Mississippi River. From undoubted infermatien, we learn that these two 
great enterprises will be completed. All these improvements will necessarily become 
valuable feeders to our state work. The 1,500 miles of navigation furnished by the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries, concentrate upon Chattanooga an important steam and 
flat-boat trade. The fertile bottoms drained by these streams produce, in profusion, 
the staple articles of food so much needed by the planters of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Alabama. The other terminus of our road is in the city of Atlanta, from which point 
red iate three great lines of railways, which embrace, in their continuations and branches, 
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the whole of Georgia, most of South Carolina, and a portion of Alabama. They also con- 
nect the navigable waters of the Gulf with the Atlantic Ocean, sper the benefits of 
li 


cheap and sudden communication for trade and travel to nearly two millions of people. 
Our state road forms the only connecting link between these great rail-road centres— 
Chattanooga and Ralaiies apd no other line can ever be built which will seriously inter- 
fere with our monopoly, for the conformation of the country forbids it. Between Norfolk, 
Va., on the Atlantic, and Mobile on the Gulf, there is no seaport which will not be reached 
or controlled by the lines diverging from Atlanta. This secures the concentration of the 
Mississippi Valley trade at that point over our road, to be distributed, by its connecting 
roads, over this extended section. 


11. ArRKaNsAS.—We have received an interesting letter from Little Rock, signed 
“ Boston Mountain,”’ which abounds in very judicious suggestions upon the subject of 
south-western industrial independence, and proposes many appropriate remedies for the 
5 ss which has fallen upon us. We can only extract the conclusion of this 
etter: 

“To accomplish this, and even more, all we want is to establish banks as the wants of 
the country require, upon a mixed stock and specie basis—such as Ohio, New-York, and 
other states have adupted, and all things else will be added.” 


12. Texas.—We extract the following from the letter of a very intelligent gentleman 
at Clarksville, Texas, who was a member of the late Rail-road Convention in New- 
Orleans: 

“IT sometimes laugh at the proceedings of our great Rail-road Convention, and the 
very appropriateness of the two great speeches of the session to the objects contemplated 
—I mean dens of Robb and Benjamin. What were they but wholesale attacks upon the 
constitution of Louisiana, the {laws of the state, and the municipality regulations of the 
city of New-Orleans in particular? Now was this not a “ dainty dish” to serve up to 
your guests after inviting them to a consultation on rail-roads? Butto get back to our 
Little Rock Convention. -Its object is to devise ways and means to finish one road ; or, in 
the language of Mr. Benjamin, it has a “loead object,” the construction and completion of 
the road recommended by the New-Orleans Convention, beginning at a point on the Mis- 
sissippi at or near Memphis, and running across the State of Arkansas via Little Rock, 
to some point on the north-eastern border of this state, now that the road will be built 
from Memphis to Little Rock, may be said to be a fized fact. If it continues on to this 
section of country, or reaches Red River at any point above the raft, it will eut off an 
immense amount of trade and travel from your city. This region is rapidly filling up with 
a planting population ; and the present, or rather thefpast year, over seventy thousand bags 
of cotton have been made above the raft. The present season is a fine one to keep up the 
rail-road excitement. Boats from our landing are charging us $4 a bag for cotton, and 
$2 50 a barrel for baek freight. This rk gow gr I hope it will continve. It will, if 
it does, build the road. For my part, I wish Red River would close up so completely 
with raft, from Alexandria to Fort Washita, that you could not force an Indian canoe 
through. Necessity is not only the mother of invention, but also the lash which drives the 
sloth to the use of thdee means already invented. As long as we have a kind of “ it wal? 
do” water communication, it is hard to get the people to the trial of any other, especially 
when it costs money.” 

13. Ggorcia.—We have received the annual report, 2852, of the Girard Road, in- 
tended to connect Mobile Bay with Columbus, Geo., and thus open uninterrupted travel 
to the north. Forty miles are under contract, and will perhaps be graded within the 
year. One hundred hands are engaged on the first twenty-two miles, and the number 
will be swelled, if possible, to five hundred during thesummer. Columbus has subscribed 
as a corporation $150,000 for iron. Subscriptions payable in grading received to the ex- 
tent of 170 miles, $491,400. Donations of alternate sections of land are expected from 
Congress. 

14. SoutH CaroLina.— Charleston and Hamburgh Road.—We extract from the report 
of the president, Mr. Conner, for 1852, 


Dividends declared since 1844. 





1844. ....... dividends cash. . 5 per cent. | 1848......... dividends eash. 
1845....... " Oi hae < 1849... 54 ” 
1846....... ed ©  cacmeeneh 1$50......- se - 
FOG 50 cous - partly scrip.5 83-100 1851......+ * - 
Upand down, Total Bales of Barrels of Bushels Barrels of 

Passengers. Amount. Amount. Receipts. cotton. flour. of grain. turpentine. 
2844... 54,146. ..176,591.58. ..312,547.37... 532,869.95... .186,638.... .. seo 22 cone oe 
1845... 56,785....170,862.91. ..342,316,71... 558,697.71....197,657.... -. see «+ cone oe 
1846.. 64,136. ..189,644.87...351,689.92... 589,081.52. ...186,271....12,148.... 2,369.... 48 


1847... 77,579. ..222,148.93. ..387,634.00... 655,975.30... ..134,302 ...19,043....338,848.... 3,189 
1848... 75,149. ..221,363.59...535,594.56... 800,073.54... .274,364....15,447....203,485.... 5,753 
1349.. 92,713. ..223,325,42. ..621,990.32... 892,403.16... .339,999.... 1,507.... 66,904. ...13,919 
1850. . 117,351 . ..272,383,37...593,356.78... 912,720.25... .284,985.... 125.... 14,515.... 9,083 
1851 . 128,590. . .287,341.60. ..664,184.03. .. 1,000,717.98. ...287,590.... 526.... SAT... 4198 
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15. Texas—We have received a private letter from Henderson, Rusk county, Texas. 
in which the author speculates with much intelligence upon the importance of the pro’ 
road from our city into that region, We can only offer one extract from the letter: 

“ Cotton could be grown at moderately remunerating prices, where now at the low rates 
to which itis tending, and at rates of previous years, it can hardly, adding cost of hauling, 
be made a wee o culture. The cost of hauling at this distance from Red River is 


about $5 per bale ; add $1 25 for freight, storage and commissions for shipping, and the out- 
lay is about $6 25 each bale to get it to market; whereas, a rail-road could convey the same 
article at about $1 to $1 25 per bale more expeditiously, at less risk, and meet a market at 
any precise period desired. The same rule would hold good in the transmission of cattle, 
saving by a large amount ia the weight, and the better condition of the beef, as well as the 
hazard and loss at present attending their conveyance. Other articles would largely enter 
into the list of productions, such as sheep, poultry, mules, horses, corn, hides, pelts, &c., 
besides the greatly increasing product of our western wheat, which is grown with @ greater 
yield than in New-York or Virginia, of a quality nowhere inferior. ’ 


16. SourHERN AND WESTERN Ratitway ConnEcTion.—The Knoxville Register 
ublishes an address to the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Bouth Carolina, and North Carolina, proposing a great rail-road conventiun to be held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., during the month of A ugust, to revive the old project of a south Atlan- 
tie sea-board connection with the cities of Cincinnati and Louisville, via Knoxville, The 
world has never presented such examples of great enterprises as are now developing 
themselves in all parts of our ocean-bound republic; and from present appearances, the 
list of gigantic projects of internal improvements is to be much enlarged. Within the 
next ten years there will probably be from three to five great and continuous lines of rail- 
way running from the great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and twice as many more running 
from the Atlantic sea-board to the Mississippi River, and probably we shall also have in 
rapid construction a single great line from the Mississippi River to the Pacific shore. 
There is room euough for all. The intersection of these great backbone and rib lines of 
railway promises to employ the capital and energy of the country to a very considerable 
extent ; and as these enterprises are mostly of a healthy character, we welcome them. 
We trust that the above convention will be well attended. 

17, Virern1a Pustic WorKks.—The Board of Public Works of Virginia have made 
their report to the legislature, showing the great interest which has been awakened in that 
state within a few years, in regard to works of internal improvement. The annexed table 
presents a condensed view of rail-road progress in the state, together with the interest of 
the state in their capital stock. 


S 

ak 
Appomattox R. R. (late City Point)........cce.-sneenee rer 9. osue a 
Clover Hill Rail-road.......... Wive cddhene censoteseah  gmehtasae _ 
Blue Ridge Rail-road .. 2.20.2 cccccescecccccccescccce  16h.20. — -200 164 
Greenville and Roanoke Rail-road.............cceeeee 21. ....21-.... — 
Manassa’s Gap Rail-road......... bpepiwesbarceds ecooe 103..... —.... 60 
Orange and Alexandria Rail-road (including branch).... 98----.30..... 38 
Petersburg and Roanoke Rail-road...... eqaqencescsess ee ee — 
Richmond and Petersburg Rail-road.............----- 22... ..22..... a 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail-road.... 764....764-.-. — 
South-side Rail-road..................- sbkdncaketsé<ee . a a 75 
Tuckahoe and James River Rail-road..... eesbedbeccce 4$....-44..-. — 
Seaboard and Roanoke Rail-road...........-.-......-- a oe 15 
Virginia and Central Rail-road (to Covington).......... 195....105.. 90 
Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road.........-..-.---2+0 209..... 50. canis 100 
Winchester and Potomac Rail-road.......ccecessse--+0 32... 32...-. — 
Richmond and Danville Rail-road...............0+-+s oa: aetna Tics: 101 
Wertpernete BO w0ed .. cccoenseccccccccsncccecccece 100... i 200 — 
Baltimore and Ohio (in Virginia).........--.------2-- 240..... 99.....141 
Length of Rail-roads in Virginia.................- -+-~. 1,602¢ miles. 

ss 7 Fy COI dc ccncccccees 676 “ 
. * te | eee 366; * 

Capital stock (leaving out Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road) ...... $116,117,100 00 
State interest............ dined tba dudes pelede CERatees book 7,364,433 33 


Besides these rail-roads, Virginia has about 87 


‘ 2 miles in length of the most capacious 
and substantially-constructed canals in the Union. 


18. Mosite anpD Onto Ratt-roap.—From a late report of the Company, made to 
the stockholders, we extract the following : 
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‘Summing up, in conclusion, the resources which have been accumulated by the Com 
pany to this time, and arranging them in a tabular form, we have the following result: 


Road complete, in working order to Citronelle, 33 miles, including 
equipment—also, cost of all surveys, locating line, &c., paid for by 
Mobile subscriptions, say....------ eo vaggevctecagtcacentéeecs 500,000 
Mobile 2 Per Cent, tax” ...cecneeeceerewececeecnsecerecceeceees 1,100,000 
Subscriptions in Mississippi, private and county, per previousstatement 1,075,733 
Lands donated by Congress, as per eastimate........eeeceeee--+-++ 3,872,854 


TH. .nccacanccnducksaenensoen sae 


“ The lands included in this estimate, to be made most available to the stockholders, 
should be withheld from sale until after the completion of the road, when they will have 
attained a higher value, They are now, however, at the disposal of the Board, to be 
offered in security for a loan of five millions to furnish the superstructure and equipment, 
whenever the amount necessary to complete the local work shall be fully made up. With 
the spirit now prevailing along the line, it is believed that the deficiency at present exist- 
ing can be ar ye for during the coming spring and summer. Should these expecta- 
tions be realized, the remainder of the road can be put under contract immediately after, 
from Pontotoc to the Ohio River, for graduation, &c. The Board entertain no apprehen- 
sions, that with the securities which they will then be prepared to offer, any difficulty will 
occur in negotiating the loan desired upon very favorable terms. This accomplished, they 
will be coabied to prosecute the work of construction simultaneously at different points of 
the line, and finally unite the Gulf of Mexico with the Ohio River by railway within the 
next three or four years. 


19. RAIL-ROADS AND PopuLaTion.—The general law that rail-roads having their termi- 
ni in cities, is one of the most powerful elements in the increase of population, is so well 
understood, that any elaborate explanation of the fact would be deemed superfluous. 
Everybody knows that rail-roads augment business, compensate labor, give enhanced value 
to property, and as an inevitable consequence, attract population. If our readers desire some 
valuable practical illustrations of the o tions of this law, let them con with attention 
the subjoined article. It is from an Ohio paper—the Dayton Gazette—and it is peculiarly 
interesting to the people of this vicinity, because New-Orleans furnishes the writer a sig- 
nal example of the evile which have followed the neglect of this great principle of social 
economy ; and because the facts cited in the article are admirably calculated to stimulate 
the zeal and enterprise of our city, so recently manifested in behalf of projects of internal 
improvement. We give the article in place of any crude speculations of our own, in 
the confident belief that we could not occupy our space with arguments more pregnant 
with truth, and more suggestive of wise counsel for the future. 

Growth of Cities—The recent United States census exhibits many interesting facts 
respecting the increase of the principal centres of population. We subjoin the population 
of a few of the larger cities, as shown by the census of 1800 and of 1850. 


1800. 1850. 
Ge. Louis... sisecesd beteecctdbeeees 2,000.....20- 80,000 
Cinciuaell ..cicsccssss adsecsdueen + 750 (about) 125,000 
New-Orleans .....c-ccccsecscecnces O600...i yeas 125,000 
OUP EUOR ocudcécctedddumistcsael | eee 650,000 
Pie RPGR 2. ceccésccendsvees gecce SOB aiccves 83,000 
WON, n00ks<ctsdbscgessorsscbvecs ae 212,000 
Philadelphia................- benese eer 450,000 


_ Looking at the increase of these cities for fifty successive years, we readily find the 
time required for duplication, which is nearly as follows : 


St. Louis..... adecconesscsagens coodcocccccces Si Fou, 
ROW bc ws cecccccascuansne te occcccese ss 
PRE 5 a bates occ cececsnesicas Cabqusépeens ee 
PROMS Siac cccckeccégbsccdgeceodephagees 2 
GU oh iccscctuan cccannceebes ovamianbast — < 
New-York ......... gadsnegedlbecc cobs eocccce Ba 
POUND. db de cds Kcdghed sss adsk benkh ens os tadh _. 


But this estimate does not fairly show the true law of growth of the places. New 
agencies have been called into service within that period, which tend more powerfully to 
centralize population than any influences known at the commencement of the nineteenth 





~ Annually for five years, or 10 per cent. on the value of real estate.—Ed. 
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century— steamboats, railways, telegraphs, coal and iron mines, &c. All these and many 
other agencies have given a momentum to this aggregation of population, which has 
been wonderful during the last decennial period. It is interesting also to note the various 
changes in the relative increase of cities for several successive decades since 18(0. One 
lace shows a decreaged ratio of growth, another an acceleration without a parallel in 
istory. And these relative changes are not factitious, but depend upon laws which are 
certain in their operation, Thus, Sowdthteun which in its early history doubled its popu- 
lation in twelve years, would not now duplicate in less than thirty-four years. Boston, 
half a-century ago, doubled its population in twenty-three years, but now it will duplicate 
it in twelve and a-half years. Alexandria, Va., once required fifty years for a duplication, 
but at its present ratio of increase it would require 400 years, Worcester, Mass., 
once only duplicated in twenty-one years, but now it will require but nine and a-half 
ears. 
% Let us examine, a moment, the causes of these results. New-Orleans has depended 
upon commerce alone for her prosperity. Thirty years ago she had no competitor to dis- 
turb her inland trade. She was the grand depot of nearly all the trade of the Mississippi 
vailey. Her growth would, of course, be rapid. But during more than forty years, she 
has brought to her assistance no new element of growth—no rail-roads of consequence, no 
manufactories. Other cities have sprung up, and by means of rail-roads, canals, &c., have 
entered into a keen competition with her forthe purchase and transportation of the products 
of the Mississippi valley. Thus, during the last season, much of the tobacco which was for- 
merly landed in New-Orleans, and re-shipped, was purchased and shipped, via Cincinnati 
and Buffalo, to New-York. At the same time, New-Orleans has depended upon her keen 
competitors for the simplest articles of manufacture. The reason of this decrease in pros- 
perity is obvicus. 

Boston furnishes another illustration. Her commercial position is not as favorable as 
that of New-Orleans. When she depended upon commerce alone, her population dupli- 
cated but once in twenty-three years. Now, whenshe has made the whole Unicn tribu- 
tary to her, by her vast system of rail-roads, and sends her manufactured articles to all 
climes, the ratio of her growth will double her population in 144 years. Now, let us 
place these figures side by side: 


1800. 1850. 
New-Orleans..........cccccccocee Sendsvegescccccece 12 years. 34 years. 
Boston ......- cob cunsceccoasiess excess onnese cobeen 23 i123 * 


Here then is a complete reversal of the law of growth, consequent upon causes so 
plain that he that runs may read. 

Taking the ratio of increase of various cities from 1840 to 1850, we find the time re- 
quired for the duplication nearly as follows : 


Milwaukie............. seeees 3 years. Marietta....... cveccevecece 7 years. 
CRICREB ig < ccncccccepecoseash 33 * Indianapolis ..........-.-.- _ = 
IE, Bam ne n ccopocceceteses 6 MARIE. cowvoccacese pees | Bi 
Manchester. .....--.+220- one. Git. aOR, cacbdtivesecses wee Re 
Toledo..... bo secetdbepons occ Mia SEE sede dccenccnses Eo 
CROVOIEEE Jecccccccecsee seeps 9.  Bccs<ttccpes cogenese g. 
CABCRE soos 0005 sete csicns 2 nc sigeibascacese se anes 
COON cote cevndinssbe sees ts Un dc en emiecous ey 


The following are the western cities, with one exception, and the ratio of growth is 
greater than that of any other cities in the world, If these deductions approach to ac- 
curacy, and we believe they do, St. Louis, which, in 1850, had a population of 80,000, 
will, in four years from the date of that census, have a population of 160,000. Cincinnati 
will have 250,000 long before the next decennial potted and Chicago, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1854, will contain not less than 60,000. We cannot but think that real 
investments in such places will pay beyond any other. A man of moderate means may 
grow rich while he sleeps. But let us see how this law of growth is to affect other cities 
of the Union. 


Time of Duplication. Time of Duplication, 
New-York.............4- «+. 12 years, Boston......... evince gues 125 years. 
Philadelphia................- ISR: *:. -, Raeieeeer 22.5 csi datess _ be 
WR OOD 660. ccc cticte -. 12 “ Baltimore ........ Seveccs 134“ 
Richmond... ..0.<s0» seve 14, *- Albaty 2... .c0ci% Secseve 0} © 

Here is another class of cities which we conclude are built and ¢ finished :”’ 
Charleston...........+. e++e- 35 years. Newport..... euddccnse -- 65 years. 
MOREE Saks cocccscccccses 85 “  Poughkeepsie............ 90 « 


| TEE a pe tie ee 100 “ Carlisle, Penn............ 130“ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.—SOMETHING BETTER FOR THE SOUTH THAN THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW. 


SEVERAL years ago, when the new constitution of Kentucky was under discussion, and 
when the slavery agitations were at their height in Congress, a gentleman in Kentucky 
prepared an ingenious plan for the security of the institution of slavery, which he called 
the ** Ohio River Plan,” and which he now furnishes us for publication. Perhaps, in some 
future day, when the ‘“ Compromise’’ shall cease to be a “ finality,” which God forfend, 
and we shall be driven to look about again for security, the Ohio River Plan may receive 
attention. It has this merit, at least, that Mr. Calhoun, in a letter which we have seen, and 
which has been left in our possession, speaks of it as “‘ well calculated to test the sincerity 
of the adjacent non-slaveholding states. If they acquiesced, it would give them a popula- 
tion they utterly detest ; and if not, it would expose their hypocrisy, It might thus putan 
end to the question about fugitive slaves, and is, perhaps, under the circumstances, the 
only way that an end could be put to it.” He adds, however—“ But I do not think it 
would reach the radical cause of abolition, nor stop its agitation. Thatlies deeper. Ithas 
its root partly in fanaticism and partly in the lust of power, which nothing but the united 
opposition and resolve of the South can successfully resist short of dissolving all political 
connection with them.’ This letter was written in 1849.—[Ep1ToR. 
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The time has come when it is useless to put off the consideration of this momentous 
question. Whether a law of emancipation be a part of the new constitution of Kentucky 
or not, the cause of the abolition of negro slavery has got so great a headway that it will be 
found impossible, by any ordinary means, to stay its onward progress to rule or ruin. 
Nothing short of such a’plan as is here proposed can settle the question. My plan has one 
characteristic which is peculiar toit. It is unlike all others. me will smile when they 
read it; others will laugh outright; some emancipationists will be delighted with it ; some 
will abuse the man who concocted it. So will it be, pro and con, with the pro-slavery men. 
The abolitionists have been fighing for my plan all their lives, but I am afraid they will 
find the most fault with it. It will please and displease more men than any other plan 
ever proposed. It will do one of two things; it will either be the means of abolishing 
slavery, or it will kill abolition in the United States stone dead. 

It will be a sure test of the philanthropy and action from principle of the abolition school 
everywhere. It will settle the question Beyond dispute as to what is the best condition in 
which the negro race can be placed. It will also determine which he prefers. It obviates 
the great objection in the slave states to all plans of emancipation hithereo proposed ; the 
negroes who become free are not to be sent to Africa; they will remove from the slave 
states, but their removal will not be attended with any expense to the citizens of Ken- 
tucky. If the negro slave becomes free his master has to lose his value, but there is 
an end to the matter; he is gone, and there is no further trouble. My plan is voluntary, 
but not compulsory. Itis not prospective, butimmediate, The negroes in Kentucky who 
become free are to be colonized in Ohio; Indiana and Illinois may have a portion of them, 
but Ohio is to be the home of the vast majority. We prefer this for various reasons : the 
climate of Ohio is very mild, and it is a more healthful country than Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Ohio people have always showed more sympathy for us than the citizens of either 
Indiana or Illinois have done. Virginia and Maryland, if they adopt my plan, can colonize 
in Pennsylvania, New-York, and New-England, Time must determine for the rest. 

The plan is this: The first article in the constitution of Kentucky, on the subject of 
slavery, shall declare that negro slavery is perpetual in Kentucky, or until a new constita- 
tion is formed. The second article shall enact that every negro slave who escapes from 
this state across the Ohio River, shall be free to all intents and purposes, so far as the 
master in Kentucky has any right to him; provided he is not brought back by the people 
of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. In that case the negro so brought back, shall again become 
the property of his former master. The spirit of the law proposed, is this, that whenever 
a negro or mulatto enters Kentucky, he becomes tpso facto a slave; whenever he escapes 
out of Kentucky, by way of the Ohio River, he becomes tpso factoafree man. We con- 
fer a great honor upon Ohio; and all the dishonor we take upon ourselves. The people 
of Ohio may object, however, to the law proposed, but they can’t help themselves, except 
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in one way ; but as abolitionists, they can’t object, for their creed is, that when we know 
what is a man’s duty, we ought to make him perform it. If they do not want the ar rape | 
negroes to be free, they must become like unto those who carry on the slave-trade wit 
Africa; when the slave reaches the soil of Ohio then he is a free man ; would they make free- 
men slaves by returning them to bondage? When once the slave, who escapes into Ohio, 
knows that he has no “enemy in his rear,” it will be impossible to push him on into 
Canada, The present state of things is this: whena slave escapes into Ohio he is received 
with all the rights of hospitality, but is soon told, you are not safe here, your former master 
will pursue you, and you may be carried back tu a more oppressive bondage than ever; 
you must go to Canada, we will help you off with all possible speed ; but do not forget for 
a moment that you are not safe till you reach British soil. But let the negro once know 
that Ohio soil is as safe and as free to him as British soil, and you had as well whistle to 
the wind as to try to budge him. 

It is perfectly clear, that under this plan the state of Ohio must either allow Kentucky 
to colonize her slaves within her borders, or she must keep them out, or return them to 
slavery. Suppose that their great benevolence and philanthropy determine them to adopt 
the first alternative, then the great difficulty in the way of emancipation, or rather abolition, 
the removal of them and a home for them, is at once obviated. Ohio opens her doors; no 
expense is incurred in the removal of the negro; his feelings and affections are not out- 
raged ; he is still a citizen of the United States; he lives near his former friends and 
relatives, with whom he can correspond, and he is not expatriated to either an extremely 
hot or extremely cold climate; and it will be optionary with him to be a slave or to 
enjoy all the boasted rights of freedom. He will only have to make the effort, and if his 
master catches him before he reaches the Ohio, his condition will not be worse than it was 
before. As to any objection which pro-slavery men might have to this law, it will be 
found more imaginary than real. It is well known, that when a runaway slave crosses the 
Ohio, although c is a slave according to the Constitution of the United States so long as 
remains within the Union, yet that it is useless to pursue ; the game is up, the thing is 

one. 

Bat it is a well known fact, that a large proportion of the slaveholders of this state are 
willing to lose the value of the slaves, provided they can be removed out of Kentucky and 
comfortably provided for. These would have only to say: you may go to Ohio; we can’t 
give you free papers, for the State of Ohio has enacted laws to prevent free negroes enter- 
ing her borders ; but as runaway slaves you will be received ; but recollect, you have as 
much rigbt tolive in Ohio as you have in Canada. No doubt many slaves would prefer re- 
maining with their masters to being free in Ohio. Some, perhaps, might return after they 
had tried Ohio awhile. But the worthless and idle and ill-disposed slaves we should cer- 
tainly get rid of; we might even lend them a helping hand to get across the Rubicon. — 

But suppose Ohio demurs, and declares that the slaves of Kentucky shall not come into 
her territories; then she must keep them out. By the law proposed, we do not set our 
slaves free to go to Ohio or anywhere else. If they go, they go of their own accord 
and against our will. We declare for perpetual slavery in Kentucky ; but for freedom in 
Ohio. If she establishes a guard along her extensive river border, then she would kill 
abolition, and we would no longer be disturbed. But if she agreed to colonize our negroes 
fur us, then the great difficulty of finding a home for the negro is removed. 


NUMBER II. 


That article in the Constitution of the United States which provides that the owner of 
a runaway slave shall have the right to pursue his slave into the territories of a free 
state, and there apprehend him and take him home, has been the vital main-spring of 
abolition from the time that the first slaveholder attempted to catch his runaway negro 
within the borders of a free state. The South has fought for this article as if her very 
existence depended on it. It has been the fruitful source of fierce contests in Congress. 
It has given rise to lengthy, windy and nonsensical state papers between the governors 
of slave and free states; and withal it has never secured the rights nor property of the 
South. [t has been fruitful of evil, and of nothing but evil. Repeal it to-morrow, and 
you at once make the abolitionists powerless ; you immediately change tutally the former 
aspects of this question in Congress. You will never hear another speech made on the 
floors of Congress about the evils of slavery ; there will no longer a northern man be 
found to defend the Wilmot Proviso. The only cry will be—save us from the negro 
race ; the South may have all of New-Mexico and California too, if they will only take 
their negro slaves to those countries; and although we did oppose the Mexican war to 
prevent the extension of the area of slavery, we are now willing to conquer Mexico even, 
if you have not territory enough to settle your negro slaves upon. We have been dream- 
ing all this time; we are now wide awake; you southerners have caught the Yankees 
napping for once ; it was a mesmeric sleep; we were fighting a windmill, and it has blown 
away the foggy atmosphere we breathed; it is now our turn to provide a home for the 
American negro; we bape you southern gentlemen will contribute something to enable 


‘us to send away the negroes among us; we guess they might be apprenticed in the 
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British West Indies; their condition would certainly be greatly improved ; they mnt 
have to work hard, itis true, but they would be well fed: and they could clothe them- 
selves as well as they are now clothed with us. Besides, it is a warm climate; save us 
from any more emancipation; save us from Cuba's ever being free; we wish we only 
knew some way to make a runaway negro’s master come after him; we guess he would 
not find much trouble in getting him now. 

And what has the South gained by the article in the Federal Constitution, of which I 
have spoken? How often Sees a man succeed in getting home a runaway slave who has 
once got into a free state? and if there was ever any chance, is not that chance becoming 
less and less every year? Are not the free states passing laws every year to nullify the 
article of the constitution of which I am speaking ? and while they are passing such laws, 
they are also passing laws to prevent the immigration of free negroes into their states. 
Look at Ohio, whose citizens are stealing all the negroes from Kentucky that they can— 
how did they receive John Randolph’s negroes? Suppose that while the courts of Vir- 
ginia were determining which of Mr. Randolph's wiils was his real will, the one which 
liberated his slaves, or the one which did not; suppose, I say, that the negroes had all 
escaped in a body into the State of Ohio: Then what would the good people of Ohio 
have said, had the Virginia people gone after them? Why just this—you Virginians are 
having a mockery of a trial in your pto-slavery courts, with your slaveholding judges and 
juries; and what chance do these poor negroes, whom their benevolent master willed to 
be free, have to ever obtain that freedom? If you attempt to take them, it shall be at the 
risk of your lives. We will secure them that liberty which they are doubly entitled to, and 
which you iniquitously intend to deny them, at all hazards. This is what in their honesty 
and Christian charity they would have said, had they got the chance, Does any body 
doubt it? But the tables were turned. The slaveholding jodges and juries of Virginia 
decided that Randolph's slaves should be free. The executors of the will went to Ohio 
and goer lands, and moved the negroes there, and attempted to settle thet coin- 
fortably upon their own lands. The negroes were to be well provided for. What said 
the good, honest, charitable, slavery-hating people of Ohio then? Has any body for- 
gotten what they said, and what they did } Liberated slaves they drive out of their 
borders ; tis only runaway slaves they are willing to receive. And so would it be again. 
Take away from the people of Ohio the ability to compel runaway slaves to go to Ca- 
nada, and in one year they would be making more efforts to prevent the slaves of Ken- 
tucky entering their state than the Kentack ople have ever made to prevent their 
getting there ; and, moreover, if the slaves of Roasmitiy, who have escaped into Canada, 
could as easily get back to,their. former masters as they could were they only separated 
from usby the Ohio River, there ?s no doubt whatever that hundreds of them would gladly 
return. 

Slavery is not so hard a bondage as the northern phiianthropists suppose ; and the dis- 
position to run away is a feeling that does not often find a place in the bosoms of well 
treated servants who are not meddled with by designing fanatics, In all the great mov- 
ing principles of human action, mankind are very nearly on an equality, in all ranks and 
pd eee of life. Forbid a thing, and the human mind instinctively desires to obtain it. 
The negro is no exception to this universal sentiment. Let them know that the so-called 
land of freedom is very near, and they will not be half so much inclined to ran away as 
they now are. 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view in this as in many other things. 
The reality is too often a sad disappointment in all human affairs. When the slaves of 
Kentucky found that they were denied employment in Ohio aeaaeees or at wages so 
miserably low as barely to pay for the coarsest food ; there would be enough of them 
who would return to Kentucky to disabuse the minds of their fellow-servants as to the 
blessings of freedom and the philanthropy of the peuple of the free states, 

It is notorious that the white people of the free states of all classes, have -an utter re- 
pugnance to being associated with a negro in any manner whatever, co, will not allow 
one to ride in the same car og gtage coach with them, and they treat them like dogs in all 
the relations of life. They have great love for them it is true, but that love intreases in 
geometrical proportion with the square of the distance which separates them. This burn- 
ing, zealous love sinks to zero when they come in contact. Ner is this antipathy an un- 
natural one. There is ro dispute as to the mental and physical inferiority of the black 
race. There are many things about him which are repugnant, and it is necessary that a 
man be raised, or brought up, as the northern people say, in the daily intercourse with 
him, for this disgust not to obtain. Moreover, it is as common for a man to look down 
upon and keep at a distance the man whom he considers beneath him, as it is for water 
to run down bill. The class of servants and day-laborers in the free states and in 
Europe, is one for which their masters and employers have no sympathy, no regard. 
What is done for the poor and unfortunate is done by the state ; there is no personal feel- 
ing in the matter. The American negro slave is the ory laboring and serving class on 
this earth, between whom and his master there is any love, any friendship; and it is the 
only class of day-laborers or slaves on the face of the earth which is improving. There 
is not one master in ten thousand who counts the cost in providing for a sickly or decre- 
pit negro slave. In sickness and in old age, they are cared for as one of the family, It 
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is not so in the free states of this Union, nor in any part of Europe. It will not take the 
negroes long to find out these things. Pass such a law as I propose, and in ten years the 
South will be allowed to go on in the even tenor of her way, in peace and quiet, undis- 
turbed by northern fanatics and hypocrites. There may be some loss to slave owners for 
a year or two; but if there is, we must consider that this is a question which must be met; 
we cannot avoid it; and it is impossible but that in meeting it there must be some sacri- 
fice. 

But how must this law be passed? Must there be an amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States? By no means—never let the Constitution of the United States be 
interfered with. The free states have no right to legislate upon this question in Con- 
gress. Let the states settle it for themselves. Let Kentucky make it a part of her own 
constitution, to govern her own citizens, not those of Tennessee, or Mississippi. Though 
no lawyer, I suppose the people of a sovereign state have a right to make any law they 
choose to govern her own citizens within her own borders. The law would infringe upon 
the rights of nobody out of the state. 


2—ARTESIAN WELLS IN ALABAMA. 


When in Cahaba, I had the pleasure of examining the very interesting Artesian well, 
bored by Mr. N. B. Read, for Joel Matthews, Esq., at the site of his cotton factory. The 
depth already penetrated is 710 feet 10 inches. The first bure was about three inches in 
diameter, and the discharge is 600 gallons per minute, or 864,000 gallons in 24 hours, ex- 
ceeding, probably, any well in America. Mr. Read is now engaged in rimming out to a 
diameter of six inches. The force of the water greatly facilitates this operation, as it 
throws out at the top all the material which the auger detaches, 

This, I believe to be the first well in Alabama, which has been sunk below the 
water, which, rising to the surface in abundance for ordinary purposes, is found beneath 
the first stratum of soft limestone. 

In this locality, this stratum was perforated to a depth of 363 feet from the surface, 
when a stratum of sandstone was reached five feet in depth. In this formation, marine 
fossils were found in great abundance, shells, star-fish, &c, Below this in a stratum 
of gray sand, three feet thick, water was found, which rose to the surface ina bold 
stream, 

This is the point, ranging from 200 to 600 feet below the surface, at which it is customary 
to cease operations in boring Artesian wells in this country ; but in this instance, Mr. Mat- 
thews discarded the fear of losing the water, which has hitherto deterred penetration to a 
greater depth, and allowed Mr, Read, at his solicitation, to extend his operations down- 
wards in search of a more abundant supply. Immediately below the water was found a 
formation of very hard sandstone, one foot three inches thick. Then a formation which 
Mr. Read describes asa ‘dark blue sticky sand,” nine feet three inches thick—then blue 
soft limestone seven feet—bluish gray sand 19 feet—green sand three feet. Below this 
last stratum, water was again found in a gray sand, or fine debris of mica, quartz and 
feldspar, probably disintegrated granite, being 40 ft. 6 in. below the first water, and 411 feet 
6 in. below the surface. This stratum continued unchanged for 125 ft.in depth, and the 
water obtained from it greatly augmented the supply. Below this, a hard gray sandstone 
11 feet thick was encountered, where water was again found in sand, generally similar to 
that above the sandstone, except that it was traversed with occasional thin strata of soap- 
stone, This formation, with water, constantly augmenting the discharge of the well as 
the depth was increased, continued for 299 feet, or 710 feet 10 inches from the surface, 
where the boring terminates for the present. 

It is Mr, Matthews’ intention, after he has rimmed out the well to the diameter of six 
inches, for the whole depth, to continue boring so long as the water continues to increase 
in quantity. It is the design to tube the well, so far, at least, as to shut off the water 
found beneath the first stratum of limestone. It is thought that this will greatly in- 
crease the force of the discharge from the lower fountain, which is the main source of the 


supply. 

ae wagon-loads of sands have been thrown out from below by the force of the water. 
The water, however, is perfectly clear and limpid, and pleasant to the taste. Pieces of 
stone the size of an egg, or larger, or a silver half dollar, if thrown into the well, are imme- 
diately ejected. 


3—PROGRESS OF WESTERN TEXAS. 


De Witt County.—During 4 late trip up the country, we visited the settlements on the 
west side of the Gbdsious, including Clinton, the county seat of De Witt County, as 
well as those on the Colettes. Agriculturally considered, there are few counties in the 
state superior to De Witt—perhaps we may say, there are few equal to it. The lands on 
the Guadaloupe are unsurpassed in fertility, whilst the back country, particularly on the 
Colettes and sandies, is highly picturesque, being just sufficiently rolling to delight the 
eye and to throw a glow of enchantment over the prospect. Much of this rolling country, 
too, is rich and valuable, and is settling up quite fast. Besides the Guadaloupe River 
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running through De Witt County, there are the three Colettes, the two Sandies, the 
Brushies, and other small streams, all admitting flourishing settlements, Internal dissen- 
sions have hitherto retarded the building of a town in this section of the country. Re- 
cently, however, the permanent location of the county seat at Clinton has given an impe- 
tus to that place, and it now bids fair to beeome a point of considerable importance. 

San Antonto.—This far-famed city we found to be very greatly improved since our 
previous visits thereto. Many of the residences are truly beautiful, es cially those around 
the memorable “ Alamo,” that venerable pile so intimately associated with the heroes of 
Texan story. By the by, we could not but regret that this time-hallowed monument of 
heric bravery should have been so completely metamorphosed by the utilitarian spirit of 
the age, that it has lost all its ancient and striking features—the walls having been re- 

aired and roofs added, as well as other improvements, by its present occupants, the United 
Bates Quarter-Master’s Department. 

There is not, perhaps, in the United States, an inland town of the same size as San Anto- 
nio, that is possessed of as much wealth as it is. The property belonging to the corpora- 
tion is estimated at $200,000, whilst among the citizens there are many who, besides heavy 
cash capitals, hold large bodies of land that must soon become very valuable. The 
country around San Antonio has settled up very rapidly during the last two or three years, 
and is now far a-head of the town in its improvements. Indeed, this is the case in almost 
every portion of Western Texas. 

Seguin.—This beautiful town has risen like magic since the completion of the commo- 
dious and well-appointed college buildings that now grace that pleasant place. The Se- 
guin High School consists of a male and female department, by trustees, the 
number of teachers being two males and three females. The buildings consist of two 
beautiful edifices, 25 by 60 feet each, and are distant from each other about three hundred 
yards. They are built of stone, two stories high, with cupolas and porticos, and are at 
once an ornament to the town and a monument to the spirit and enterprise of their projec- 
tors. The buildings are precisely similar, we believe, except that the exterior of the female 
edifice presents the best appearance in its masonry, which, indeed, could not well be sur- 
passed. The cost of each was something over $5,000, Town lots that previous to the 
construction of these buildings had been worth only $10 and $20, can now be sold for 
more than $100. Andso of all real property. Seguin has wisely taken the lead of all her 
sister towns in the matter of education—a glorious mission for which she is exceedingly 
well qualified, and in which she must long maintain an ascendency. 

Texana.—W e learn with pleasure, that the business and population of Texana, in Jack- 
son county, are increasing considerably, Itis evident to the mostsceptical, that the position 
of that place, at the head of good steamboat navigation on one of the finest little rivers with- 
in our knowledge, must insure its growth to a guodly size; no interior town in Texas, all 
things considered, has better navigation than Texana ; none, we are sure, from many years 
of personal acquaintance, is surrounded by a better class of people. The region of the Navi- 
dad and Lavaca, though not in the aggregate one of the richest in soil, is, nevertheless, 
one of the most desirable to the farmer and planter; the bottom lands are rich, while the 
top lands are diversified in timber land and rich prairie, varying in its texture from stiff hog 
wallow to light sandy lands, though most usually it is what farmers term black sandy, 
easy of cultivation and productive. This section is gently undulating or rolling, traversed 
by creeks innumerable, and, more than any part of fis country, capable of receiving and 
fostering a dense farming population. Texana is the nearest navigable point to that part 
of the countiy. With wise measures on the part of her proprietors and merchants, the 
opening of roads and the ——— of navigation to our bay, she must become a 
fine business place. The steamer Envoy has recently made several successful trips to 


that place. 
4—THE VARIOUS SOILS OF EAST FLORIDA. 


Most persons looking at our country, are greatly at a loss how to judge of the character 
of the various soils they meet with here—their comparative fertility and durability. Per- 
sons who are good judges in other countries, distrust their ability to judge properly here. 
For the benefit of such, we propose to give some general rules which may be relied 
on—at least they are, in our judgment, confirmed by experiences. 

Then, in the first place, the plentiful admixture of lime found in all the soils of East 
Florida, in connection with a moist and warm atmosphere, renders all our soils both more 
free and lasting than appearances would warrant. 

The abundance of sand found in almost all our soils, would lead to the supposition that 
they were thirsty, weak, and easily worn. But such admixture of sand in our peculiar 
climate, and under an almost tropical sun, is a means both of activity and durability. 
Take those small portions of land here, the ‘soil of which is almost without admixture of 
sand, with clay and marl very near the surface, it matters not how rich the virgin growth 
when cleared, the cultivation is hard, and the production uncertain, requiring a peculiar 
sort of season to suit it, and its long exposure to the sun injurious to its after production. 
Such lands bog in the extreme wet seasons, and bake when very dry, In another 
climate they would be extremely fertile—a more thorough cultivation may make them so 


here. 
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There are soils here too sandy, both hammock and pine land, which will not uce 
very freely when fresh, nor last long when cultivated. In some of these the soil is ve 
fine, but light, and almost without any principle of cohesiveness. In some, the sand is 
extremely coarse ; such land will produce freely when fresh, but will soon wear. 

There is every color of soil, from black to white. In color there is not such a difference 
as almost every one imagines at first sig! t. Ifthe soil is fine, heavy, mellow, with rich 

owth—such as gumlynn, white oak, cherry, magnolia, mulberry, persimmon—all 

arge and laxuriant, the hummock is good. Buy, settle, stay, be content—you can 
come it. 

Tohave the clay close underneath is not indispensable either to last or fertility. A deep 
soil is here preferable ; it will stand the droughts better, and rainy seasons better. There 
is clay or marl under all our lands ; some deeper, some shallower. 

The greater portion of East Florida is pine land—of this there are as many sorts as of 
hummock. They are not appreciated as they should be ; they are the easiest cleared and 
cultivated, and some of them but little inferior to the hummocks: for cotton, they are as 
a if not better. The soils are in their variety and character much like the hummocks. 

udge of them in the same way, varying something for difference of growth. There is a 
great deal too poor to call land ; it might be called desert—barren of everything but bushes 
and spruce pine saplings; these spots are called scrubs, The next are the lands covered 
with slim red oak trees. Then come pine forests—-trees large, growth plentiful. Next in 
order is an admixture of big bud hickory, and large pine trees. This is good cotton land, 
and improves by cultivation. Then there are two other sorts, the quality about equal, 
which would make a !and hunter lough. The one a dark gray soil, covered thick with 
long, straight pine saplings; and the other hickory land, mostly bordering on the hum- 
mocks, with an occasional large oak and pine--the soil dark, fine, heavy, and like the 
negro’s rabbit, good for anything. : 

There are some low hummocks on the coast and margins of the lakes and rivers very 
rich, but full wet, requiring much labour to bring them into successful cultivation. In 
looking at the land in an extremely dry season, one might be deceived. Such as are too 
low will show it on the roots of the growth, where there will be evident signs of water; 
the roots of the trees being on the top of the soil, and the buts of the timber large or 
swelled. 

There are some lands on the rivers and lakes stiff, clammy, cold-natured, flat ; with mueh 
of the cabbage palmetto, somewhat hog wallowed, which is worthless, 

The prairies found here are either basins often covered in water, or the margins of 
lakes and rivers which often overflow and remain so for months; some of these would be 
productive if they were safe to cultivate; others totally unproductive. No one should 
risk them until portions of them have been tried and proven good, or until some 
— have been discovered of neutralizing the noxious property which may be found 
in them. 

Lastly, the occasional appearance on the surface, in pine or hammock, of lime rock, is an 
evidence of strong land, and is ouly objectionable when in quantities sufficient to be in the 
way of cultivating. 

_— hints will serve to enlighten the judgments of those unacquainted with our 
soils. 


5.—THE SECRET OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 


We extract the following editorial of the Boston Courier, which refers to some of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Review. Two notable things will be observed in the extract: 
1. That the South is not a consuming country. (It was always charged upon us before 
that we did nothing but conswme, luxuriously expending all, and taking no thought for the 
morrow.) 2, That only constiming countries are rich. (What a mint must be an alms- 
Aouse, and what “ old fogies” must be those—i. e. all the economists—who teach that pro- 
duction has something to do with national wealth.) This is a comfortable doctrine, at 
least. 

Port.—“ My wound is great because it is so small.” 
Carric.—“ [t would be greater were it none at all.” [Ev. 

In a southern periodical, entitled De Bow’s Commercial Review, a publication in which 
much intelligence and ability are mixed up with strange misconceptions of the science of 
political economy, we have frequently met with elaborate essays on the commerce of the 
southern states. In these essays all sorts of reasons except the true ones are assigned for 
its inferiority to the commerce of the northern states, and all sorts of projects except the 
right ones are devised to quicken the commercial enterprise of the South and place it on a 
level with its rival at the other extremity ofthe Union. In the latest number of this journal 
is an article on the subject of the Commercial Dependence of the South on the North, from 
which we extract the following. 

(We omit the extracts.)—[Ep. 
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Here the old question is raised again: ‘Why is not the South as rich as the North? 
Why is not southern commerce as flourishing as northern commerce? Why are not 
southern ships as numerous as northern ships ?’”” The Review has often attempted to satisfy 
these inquiries by replying that southern merchants are not so enterprising as northern 
merchants. But this is only shifting the form of the query, for the question comes up again 
— Why are they not so enterprising ?” 

The southern merchants reply that they have not the capital of the northern merchants, 
and this passes among them as a satisfactory reason for their inferior enterprise. Under 
this persuasion they have made serious endeavors to induce British merchants to send 
capital from England into the southern states and establish commercial agencies there—a 
thoroughly fruitless attempt—as any one may understand who reflects that capital goes 
where the owner thinks he can make it ultimately profitable to Aimself, and not where it 
has merely the prospect of benefiting others. ow came capital in the northern states ? 
How came enterprise here? We had once none of either. 

Let the southern merchants lay this fact to heart, for it lies at the foundation of the 
science of political economy. No country can be rich that is nota great consuming 
country, A country may have a fertile soil, rich mines, good harbors, navigable rivers, a 
healthy climate, and all natural and geographical advantages, but it wili be wealthy only 
in proportion as it is occupied by a people who require a material in their mode of life, 
and who use much. Peru is poor—Mexico is poor. They have no commerce, no national 
wer th, with all their advantages of soil, climate, and the richest mines in the world. They 
are comparatively non-consuming countries. When you pass through a land and find the 
ym living in huts, and clad in rags, you may be certain there is no national wealth there, 
et the climate and soil be what they will. Compare Holland with Spain, England with 
Sicily, Massachusetts with South Carolina, and you see a palpable embodiment of the most 
important principle of political economy, In all these regiens the natural advantages are 
on the side of the poorer countries. 

Ifthe Charleston merchant wonders why fewer commodities are imported into that 
market than into Boston, cannot he find a ready answer in the fact that commodities go 
only where they are wanted. Now, which state requires the greater amount of com- 
modities? Massachusetts, where the people from high to low—the farmer and the artisan, 
as well as the capitalist and the merchant-prince—live in good houses, and are clad in good 
clothes, whose rooms have carpets, furniture, pictures, books, plate, china, and what not,— 
where the taste and the intellect, as well as the grosser wants of nature, find objects fitted 
for their gratification—or South Carolina, where more than half the population dwell in 
huts, and their wants are confined to @ jacket and trowsers, a hoe-cake and a fiddle ? 

Commodities come to us because we want them—and we want them because we con- 
sume them. Commodities are not carried to South Carolina because they are not con- 
sumed there, and of course not wanted there. If you wish to make a southern state as 
rich as Massachusetts, encourage the industry of that state, and give it a population of 
consumers. Paying a foreign laborer is only helping a foreign country to be a consuming 
country, and theretore a wealthy country. Every wheel that flies round among us, every 
arm that is raised in labor, becomes a means of increasing the consumption of commodities, 
of increasing commerce, of increasing national wealth ; and it does all these things exactly 
in proportion as it is well paid for its labor. 


6.—8TE AMBOAT INSURANCE—LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY, &c., ON 
THE WESTERN WATERS. 

Sometime ago we made a vague estimate of the loss of life on western steamboats as 1 
in every 2,000. The following statistics show 482 persons lost to 3,000,000 passengers, or 1 in 
6,000, to say nothing of the merely wounded. On the English rail-roads the loss is 1 in 
5,000,000. 

A report made to the Treasury Department states, that in the year 1851, the steamboats 
and their cargoes, insured in Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Louisville, and Cincinnati, amounted 
to $32,811,440, and that the losses incurred amounted to $437,434 66. Of the steamboats 
and cargoes there were insured in Cincinnati to the amount of $17,038,439 ; in Louisville, 
$10,185,855 ; in Pittsburgh, $4,822,329, and in Vien $764,767. The losses were 
divided as follows: Cincinnati, $257,428 48; Louisville, $147,582 17; Pittsburgh, 
$30,434 98; Wheeling, $11,989 03. 

The number of steamboats owned and enrolled in these four cities, respectively, in the 
year 1851, was 330, which were distributed as follows: Pittsburgh, 112; Wheeling, 46; 
Cincinnati, 111; Louisville; 61, The aggregate tonnage of these boats amounted to 
64,297 tons, of which 16,942 tons belonged to Pittsburgh ; 7,190 tons to Wheeling ; 24,985 
to Cincinnati; and 15,180 tons to Louisville. The total number of passengers to and from 
the four cities named above, chiefly carried on these steamers, was, for the year, 3,050,026. 
The number of steamboats destroyed in the course of the year, belonging to these four 
cities, was forty-two, of which number nineteen were snagged and thirteen burned. The 
total number of lives lost in these several disasters were 482. 
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GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


A. A, SMETS, Esq.. or Gronreia. 





WITH A PORTRAIT. 


No. 


Mr. Somers is a retired merchant of Savan- 
nah, and though he has figured less largely in 
the commercial movements of that city than 
many others, he has yet, throughout a very 
long career, established a character for pro- 
bity, enterprise, and that sort of public spirit 
which always stamps the good citizen. 

Born at Nantes, in 1795, he had, at theearly 
age of eighteen, enlisted in the army, but in- 
stead of being dispatched to the scene of war, 
he was retained in one of the offices at La 
Rochelle, Here his promotion to a lieuten- 
ancy was about being consummated when the 
disasters of the campaign of 1814 put an end 
to the war, A return to private life, and toa 
clerkship in a mercantile house, succeeded, 
In this sphere, whilst meditating a departure 
for New-Orleans to make a home, and whilst 
busbanding the means necessary for the pur- 
pose, he became acquainted with Mr. Charles 
Maurel, a merchant of Savannah, who, by 
flattering representations, changed his pur- 
pose, and carried him to that city, where he 
landed in 1816, with high hopes, strong re- 
solves, but unhappily an empty purse. 

Mr. Smets now set about amending a some- 
what deficient early education, and the attain. 
ment of the English language, without which 

“ft was evident he could make no advancement. 


' The first book that he read was D’Isracli’s 


“ Literary Characters,” and forming so strong 
an attachment for the author, he afterwards 
procured all of his works, in some cases twenty 
years before their republication on this side 
of the water. 

In 1820 he married a lady of Savannah, be- 
ginning with her the battle of life with but 
the small patrimony, resulting from the con- 
joined fortunes of the two, “ youth, industri- 
ous habits, and devotedness’’—a patrimony, 
however, which makes more fortunes, and is 
the source of more great deeds in this world 
very often than “ ancestorial bearings,” broad 
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acres, burnished equipages, or any of those 
high inheritances which 


§ ——-———-——— Tumble down, 
And in the dust are equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


Soon after his marriage, Mr. Smets formed 
a copartnership in the lumber business with 
his brother-in-law, and netted in the first 
eighteen months the remarkable sum of forty 
dollars! This little he eked out by sundry 
writings for lawyers and merchants until it 
reached a scanty subsistence. The partner- 
ship did not long subsist, but by continuing 
the business on his own account, and by in- 
dustry, energy, and faithfulness, attracting 
the favorable attention of several parties in 
Carolina, Mr. Smets succeeded at last in ob- 
taining consignments which yearly increased 
in value, until his retirement in 1849 with a 
very handsome fortune. 

Perhaps one of the finest libraries ever col- 
lected by or retained in the possession of a 
Southern gentleman, is that which graces and 
adorns the halls of Mr. Smets’ mansion. It 
has a reputation wide as the country, and 
searcely a scholar or distinguished personage 
visits Sevannah without seeking it out and 
feasting upon its contents. The man who 
could, amid all the cares and perplexities of 
mercantile life, preserve the taste and the in- 
clination for books, and those, too, selected 
from the classics of every country and time, 
surely deserves an honorable mention among 
his cotemporaries, and is as much, by his ex. 
ample, a public benefactor, as he is who rests 
upon the laurels of building rail-roads, or 
opening manufactories. 

Referring to his taste for books, Mr. Smets 
has himself said, “ The care of a large family 
and the duties demanded by an extensive con- 
cern, did not so completely absorb my time 
that I eould not spend part of it in my library 
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Let my troubles be ever so great, I could | to strangers, -~ ie 9 proceed to oy ee 
: : tothe philosophy of so curious a fact. ut 

there cast them all aside. Every one bes hig it suffices to say that Mr. Smets to us, at least, 
hobby. Books have been emphatically mine, appeared an exception to the class, And as 
Though it never entered into my head to My —s a Sa to ee ay 
s courtesy proceeded from any discovery in 

make such s valuable collection ee I new us of peculiar qualifications to justly appre- 
have, I ever ardently desired to procure what-| ciate his choice and valuable collection, we 
k: literary curiosities I found re-| must attribute the civil treatment we re- 
peengem h f readings, 1| ceived to the native kindliness of his disposi- 
ferred to in the course of my re gs. tio alone. 
* 


cannot express my delight on the opening of 
every new parcel. Thus my library has gra- As The first os > —o coming 
‘ e eye around upon the magnificent display 
dually increased, until I am quite surprised of os cone shelves, is that of surprise that 
to find myself called upon by every stranger | the visitor has not before heard of so exten- 
of note visiting the city.” sive os apeq-engs a yo met 0 coun- 
> ie nen ; try, where so few enjoy the means of accumu- 
For these literary tastes and propensities, lating valuable hee ang whese oven tha 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts was/ so rarely have a taste for bibliothecal trea- 
conferred upon Mr. Smets many years ago, | sures, it is of bg rig yer | ss 
, . ‘ may meet with a g and well-selecte 
without his knowledge or consent, by the Ogle- libeary. But here the visitor will be apt to 
thorpe University. say, is surely the most sumptuous, if pot the 
We have not the space, however. for a more — oe 2 a gy ip pote a yd 
, country. e confess no ¢ least in- 
extended notice, but must content ourselves aeoomual that leads us to play the guide to 
with a brief extract from a very elaborate and the rooms of Mr. Smets is to make more wide- 
able paper which appeared in the Southern|!y known the riches they contain. The ii- 
Lit tien tote: November: Gevevie- brary does not rest its claims upon the large 
ae as : P- | number of volumes it contains, of which there 
tive of a visit made by the classical editor,/are perhaps eight thousand, but upon the 
within the sacred precincts of the library of | choice selection of the authors, and the great 
Mr. Smets. Were it a ie weal a rarity of the editions, It is composed princi- 
r. Smets, Were it possible we would enU-/ pally of English works in all branches of learn- 
merate seme of the quaint, curious, and valu-| ing and the fine arts, embracing the earlier 
able old books and manuscripts which are de- | 40d later poets—the more celebrated novelists 
‘ P —the best historians and biographers—in a 
scribed, and which run back to a period long | worg every author that can be called stand- 
anterior to the invention ef the printing-press; ard. To these may be added specimens of 
itself. the most ancient typography, and of the il- 
luminated manuscripts of the middle ages, 
“We shall not soon forget the enjoyment | such as would tempt the most pious man in 
we derived from a few hours spent among Mr, | the world, if he were only a bibliomaniac, into 
Smets’ treasures, nor the kindly glow of satis- an utter disregard of the tenth if not the 
faction which lighted up the countenance of | eighth commandment. When we say further, 
the benevolent proprietor in showing them. | that all the volumes are bound in a manner 
And here, if the reader could excuse the di- | the most elegant known to the trade, and are 
gression, we might mention, that of all men | arranged in rich cases of mahogany, some idea 
those who are afflicted with bibliomania are; may be formed of the appearance of the 
in general the best disposed to be complaisant | library.” 


* * = 
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1.—PRACTICAL MEN OF VIRGINIA. 


I HAVE long postponed answering your let- | mories of some, at least, of these exemplars 
ter, with the hope of being able, while trans- | and models of their race, 1 send their names 
mitting the names of a few Virginians, distin- | —briefly indicating their paths of usefulness, 
guished in the Industria] Departments, to give | that you may judge whether they are the 
it somewhat of the character of a Catalogue | characters you seek after, and sometimes 
raisonné. But my engagements are of a|the sources to which you might, perhaps, 
nature, I find, to forbid doing this in any | successfully apply for proper sketches of 
way just to them or myself—or to yourjour- | their several careers. 
nal. Desirous, however, that by no omission| Among the earliest of such known to me 
of mine, the merited tribute of public appreci-| was Joseph Gallego, of Richmond—an old 
ation (for whichyou have provided so happily- | obese, dark, heavy-looking Spaniard, as I re- 
conceived a channel)shall fail to crown the me- | member him, tottering off the stage of life, 


























forty years ago, when I came—a child then 
—tottering on it. He left a high reputation 
for sagacity, great mechanical ingenuity, rare 
business capacity, energy, and steady per- 
severance. He erected those wills bearing 
his name, which gave to the Richmond flour 
that No. 1 reputation in the markets of the 
world, which it has never lost ; he opened 
and extended that branch of commerce, 
which, going on under not unworthy succes: 
sors, has continued from that day to grow in 
magnitude and importance, till it is now one 
of the chief elements of the export trade of 
the stare ; and he impressed, by his constant 
care and solicitous regard for the standard 
value of his name, an estimation of the 
** Gallego” brand, that made it current as 
sterling gold in foreign markets long after his 
hand ceased to stamp it (perhaps it is so even 
now)—but warranted still by the posthumous 
skill and care of his successors. 

In agriculture, Joun Tay or, of Caroline, 
is altogether the most distinguished name 
Virginia can present—(while he was not one 
of her least eminent contributors to political 
knowledge, and, perhaps, the most charming 
talker she has produced.) He was an acute 
and thoughtful observer—of an original self- 
relying cast of mind—a bold but not rash or 
hap-hazard experimenter—he made [more 
than] “ two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before,” and while he presented the 
model-farm of the state, made so by superior 
skill and judgment, and care withal, he had 
no reason (as too many have who get up 
show-farms) to withbold from scrutiny the 
balance-sheet of the account-book of the farm. 
A young man, I had the good fortune to wit- 
ness the descent towards the western horizon 
of his great mind, as it went down with re- 
tarded pace and with mellowed, but hardly- 
waning lustre, to its setting. His neighbor, 
friend and admirer, Mr. J. H. Bernard, yet 
lives, and might, most competently, if he 
would, give you many traits and anecdotes of 
his life that would well repay the reading. 
His address is Port Royal, Virginia, 

Josepx C.CaBELL,of Nelson— not yet pass- 
ed away from the stage—deserves the most 
distinguished mention in connection with 
the great subject of Internal Improvement. 
Originally of good mind, “ ripened and ma- 
tured by travel, observation, and studious 
leisure” —worthily umbitious to connect his | 
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name with some great work of good to his na- 
tive state—the fame of Clinton seemed that 
he has sought to emulate—while no field he at 
once saw for achieving such a renown could be 
wished fitter than was Virginia ; and devot- 
ing himself for years to the amassing of in. 
formation, by seeing and reading of all sorts 
that might contribute to the success of such 
an achievement, he threw himself, now some 
20 years ago, energetically, and with his whole 
soul, into the undertaking. He traversed 
the state, familiarized himself with every 
hill and mountain, every stream and valley 
—addressed the people everywhere and peo- 
ple of all sorts, and at all times, nocte diegue 
—dispelled the thick fogs of ignorance that 
enveloped them—roused their dormant ener- 
gies, and stimulated doubting governors and 
timid legislatures to sympathy and active co- 
operation. He set, finally, the great ball in 
Our Centra] Canal, which he de- 
signed should penetrate, should traverse 
the state, from the head of navigation on our 
Eastern to steam-navigation on the Western 
waters, he pushed half-way to the accom, 
plishment of his great design, when its 
heavy cost and great delays, its hampered 
finances and the growing favor of other im- 
provements, brought it almost to a stand- 
still; and, as a natural consequence, brought 
along with them, also, the deposition of its 
great patron. Whether that grand work is 
destined to consummation or no, is yet prob- 


motion. 


lematical ; whether to success, if completed, 
may admit also of doubt, If success attend 
it, to him will all men accord the eternal 
honor; but if it fail, its very failure will have 
been the germ of the other great improve- 
ments that shall supercede it, and still, to 
him, in that event, more than to any other 
man in the state, must candor award the 
merit—the overtopping praise of having first 
and most aroused to practical and efficient 
action the dormant, tardy, inertinactivity of 
the people of Virginia, under which, as under 
anincubus, she writhed, without progressing, 
with ineffectual throes and purposes; but 
which thrown off, as now, she is seen—like 
some sluggish argosy waked up by the breeze 
—bounding forward on a career of augment- 
ed and increasing prosperity that shall renew 
for her the warm admiration of the world, 
and excite the not-unbecoming exultation 
and pride of her own sons. 
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For the present I pause—possibly to ex: | 
tend the catalogue at some other leisure 
hour, if you desire it. What I have written 
will give youa glimpse merely of some of 
the characters I think worthy ofa better set- 
ting, and the means of pursuing your inqui- 
ries, I hope, with advantage. If I write 
eurrente calamo, as you see, it is not from 
indifference to the object or the subjects, but | 
because, in good truth, my dear sir, I have 
to snatch an interval from (too) engrossing 
engagements; and must write you thus 
unsatisfactorily, and send what I write 
with all its imperfections on its head—or not 
at all. 


2.—SPEED ON WESTERN RIVERS. 





Whether this extraordinary “ running” | 
is altogether compatible with the lives and | 


security of passengers on western waters ; | 


or whether it has ever had anything to do | 
with those “ burstings,”” “ snaggings,” “col- | 
lisions,” &c., which furnish weekly items | 
for the newspapers, and transient excitement | 
10 the public mind, we shall not stop here | 


The traveling world think it of 
no importance, and why should we ? 


The Reindeer —Great Feat.—The Rein- | 
deer, Capt. Samuel Montgomery, arrived at 
Louisville, from New-Orleans, Sunday after- 
noon, at 2} o'clock, having made the trip in | 
the heretofore unequaled time of four days, 
twenty hours and forty-five minutes, She | 
made eighteen stops during the run—in ad- 
dition, she took in much bad fuel, which 
detained her some time in the run. Her 
time out, to various points, is as follows : 


to eonsider. 


From New-Orleans to Miles. | 
Fairchild’s Island..... 24h -- 
To Vicksburg.......... 31h 25m 420 | 
To Cypress Bend, below | 


48b — | 
2d 16h 45m 810 
3d 


mouth of Arkansas.... 
To Memphis......... 


To Asbport............ _ 
Fo Galt0. nsictecteews sé 3d 12h 45m 1,020 
To Paducab............ 3416h 50m — 
To mouth of Wabash... 4d _ 
To Evansville .......... —_ 


To Louisville. ....... 4d 20h 45m 1,400 


The Eclipse.— Four Days Eighteen 
Hours from New-Orleans—The Eclipse 
arrived this morning, at half-past bve 
o'clock at Louisville, bringing New-Orleans 
dates of the 5th, making the run in four days 
and eighteen hours from port to port. This 
fully entitles the Eclipse to the title of the 
champion in speed, as well as size and mag- 
nificence. 
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Time out from New-Orleans as follows : 


To Red Church........ 2hs 
Bonnet Carre Point. .... Shs 15m 
Jefferson City.......... 4hs 40m 
Donaldsonville........... 6hs 
Buyou Goula.......... ° Ths 26m 
Plaquemine...........+- 8hs 20m 
Baton Rouge ........... 10hs 22m 
Bayou Sara............. 12hs 20m 
PNR, cntce ca nseccess 2ihs 18m 
General Taylor's plantation 24hs 

MOY oc cc cceseccccese 24hs 50m 
Grand Gulf...........-. 26hs 14m 
i, 30hs 
Lake Providence........ 42hs 
Napoleon...........+++- 46hs 
Montgomery Point...... 47hs 30m 
Pw dicedciscdwoees 2ds 8hs 30m 
Memphis...........-.+ 2ds 15hs 30m 
Randolph............-- 2ds 18hs 50m 
ME arse cvesccacediee 3ds lihs 
PaRReth. cc siceicds deat 3ds 14hs 30m 
Shawneetown........... 3ds 20hs 45m 
Evansville. .........ee 4ds 2hs 
en dacéaaasevese 4ds 18hs 


Detained ten hours on the trip. 
Running time four and one-half days. 





3.—SPEED OF RACERS. 


We give, from the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
the doings of another class of racers, and 
the fastest heats of four miles ever run in 
the United States. Assuredly as between 
steam-racing and horse-racing, one cannot 
choose long upon the score of morals and pro- 
priety. 

Fashion—First heat in the match race 
won by her, beating Boston 
Free Trade—First ae in a race won 

by Tally-ho, Bostona second 7 
George Martin—First heat in a race 

won at New- Orleans 
Gray Medoc--First heat (dead heat 

with Altorf) in the race won by Gray 

Medoc T 
Miss Foote—Second heat (after a slow 

one) at New-Orleans 7°35 
George Martin—First heat in a race 

won by Miss Foote 
Henry—First heat in the match race 


eee ewee 
serene eee 


eee eee eee) 


7-36 


Tee ee ee eee ee 


won by Eclipse......-- 29° eeaseece ‘37 
Jim Bell—First heat in the race in 
which he beat Sarah Bladen........ ‘37 
Miss Foote—Second heat in the race in 
which she beat George Martin...... 7°39 
Lovis d’'Or——Second heat in the race 
won by Charmer .........-+-+-+++ 7°39 


Boston, Jim Bell, (a second heat at 
New-Orleans,} Sarah Bladen, (a se- 
cond heat at New-Orleans,) Omega, 
Miss Foote, (a second heat at New- 
Orleans,) and, perbaps, some other. 7:40 

Balie Payton—First heat in a race won 


8 ee ee 7.42 
Monte—First heat in a race won by 
Jeff. Davis .....cceccccecccscces «- 7.42 
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Gray Medoc—Third heat, after a close 
SOOM sc cictccccccces crccccocces 1°42 
Wagner—Second heat.......---+++ 
Lady Clifden—Second heat 
Tally-ho—Second heat, after closely 
contesting the first heat in 7°33..... - 743 
Eutaw—Second heat, beating Inspec- 
tor’s dam (Sarah Washington) and 
COND i Sand dlsdcdci Ts cdccsta asic @D 
Wagner—First heat o--7°44 
Clara Fisher—First heat (race won by 
Bonnets-0’-Blue).........ssecceees 


7-45 





4.—PROTECTION OF NEW-ORLEANS BY 
GOVERNMENT. 


At a late large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing, held in New-Orleans, it was deter- 
mined that a memorial be prepared, and 
a committee of gentlemen take charge of its 


ar to Congress, urging upon that | 


y the immediate establishment of a 
navy-yard at New-Orleans, a line of mail 
steamers to Vera Cruz, the opening of the 
passes at the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
the more regular transmission of the mails. 
We extract the leading resolutions, and shall 
from time to time refer to the subject in our 
pages. until justice be done to New-Orleans 
and the West in these particulars: 

“ Resolved--That the citizens of New- 
Orleans owe it to themselves and to the 
great commercial interests throughout the 
whole country connected with them, to 
claim from the Federal Government that 
protection which the importance of the com- 
merce of the place deserves, and which 
should be in consonance with the strength 
and character of this country. 

“ Resolved—That New-Orleans being one 
of the principal cities of the Union, and the 
first and most prominent of the South, is 
considered by her citizens as entitled to a 
fair proportion of the public expenditure, as 
compared with any other city in the Union 
of the same relative importance; and having 
contributed largely to the general funds 
which have been expended in Northern 
cities to their great advantage and improve- 
ment, should now, in her turn, receive the 
consideration of government, in order to pro- 
mote her advancement by a reasonable at- 
tention to all her wants. 

“ Resolved—That in view of the vast comn- 
mercial importance of this city, receiving, as 
it does, the products of nearly one halfof the 
states of the Union, and considering our close 
ay to the various isthmus routes to the 
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upon us to promote and encourage amon 
ourselves a spirit of devotion to objects o 
— good, and to exert our united and col- 
ective influence in representing. demanding 
and insisting upon our rights and claims on 
the General Government, not ouly so far as 
regards the immediate object of this meet- 
ing, but in reference to a regular transmis- 
sion of the mails, the deepening of the water 
on the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and the establishment of a mail line 
steamers to Vera Cruz, all of which are sub- 
jects of great interest to our city, and require 
the immediate and earnest attention of our 
senators and representatives in Congress. 





5.—ROUTE OF TRADE UP STREAM, 


If it could be necessary for us to add 
another to the significant facts that have 
already been furnished in our pages, show- 
|ing the direction of trade away from the 
| southwest, an extract from a late number of 
| the Louisville Journal would be in point. 

“Cotton and tobacco can now be for- 
warded from Louisville to New-York, by 
the lake route, at about 55c. p. cwt., while the 
rates of freight paid for tobacco and cotton 
to New-Orleans, from this and intermediate 

ints, have ranged from $4 to $5 per hogs- 
Pead on the former, and $1 30 per bale on 
the latter, which is nearly equal to the entire 
charge from here to New-York. 

“ Besides the increase in the rates of car- 
| riage, taking into consideration the greater 
|length of time required for consignments 
to reach the Atlantic ports, via New- 
Orleans, than by the lake route, which in 
itself is a very important item, as regards the 
time in converting the products into cash, as 
well as having them in market iv case a de- 
mand should spring up and a consequent 
realization of better prices, the lake route is 
by far more advantageous. But there are 
other reasons. The rates of insurance and 
commission, via New-Orleans, nearly double 
those by the northern route, to say nothin 
of the climate, which affects the quality | 
of course the price of articles. We might 
go on and enumerate various reasons, did we 
not deem that what has been set forth in the 
preceding is convincing as to the advantages 
of the northern over the southern route.” 








6.—HISTORY OF LAFITTE. 





We cannot refrain from extracting from 
the Philadelphia Balletin the following, 


acific, over which, ere long, will pass a| which seems to shed further light upon the 


commerce of immense extent and value, itis 
incumbent upon us to urge upon the Federal 
Government the necessity of having a navy- 
yard established here of ample magnitude, 
so that our city and its commercial interests 
may receive such protection, in the event of 
war, as a well appointed navy-yard can af- 
ford. 

“ Resolved--That in order to conduace to 
the welfare of our city, and to induce success 
in developing its resources, it is incumbent 





history of this remarkable personage. It 
will be perceived, that the writer expresses 
the belief that he could obtain other and the 
most satisfactory data from the family of 
Lafitte, now living in their native province. 
We trust that he will do so, and that 
eventually we shall be enabled to sift out the 
facts from the multitude of fictions which in 





regard to him have gained currency and 
credit. Though there was a good deal of 
romance mixed up in the sketch that we 
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published last October, which was from the | one, who had been a sort of guardian in his 
pen of a gentleman now no more, several of youth, and who now expostulated with him 


the statements in ig which were controverted | almost with tears. But Lafitte was inexora- 
are being corroborated from other sources. | ble. At last his early friend called in the 
| aid of religion, ard reminded the erring man 

HISTORY OF LAFITTE, THE PIRATE. | of the awtul destiny he was preparing for 
Circumstances made us acquainted at one himself in eternity, The reply was charac- 
eriod of our life with the real facts of| teristic: “If I do go to ——,’’ wrote Lafitte, 
afitte’s history, verified in a manner that | savagely, “I will drag plenty of Englishmen 





left no loop-hole for falsehood to creep in. | with me.” 
Since then, we have read most of the novels 
that have been written respecting him, and 
greater libels were probably never penned, | 
for they represent Lafitte either as a} 
romantic hero, or as a human fiend, when, | 
in tact, he was neither, Onthe contrary, he 


His relatives, aware how great 


| had been the provocation, could say no more. 


But, from that hour, for many long years, the 
name of the wandering outlaw ceased to be 
spoken in the household of his fathers ; and 
children, in whom ran blood kindred to his 


jown, grew up to manhood, ignorant of 


was a man who had been goaded by great | his very existence. 
wrongs to seek revenge, which he did in that | The subsequent career of Lafitte is well 
wild Arab way which so often characterizes | known. Though he committed acts of 
seamen, and which is nourished in the blood, | piracy only on British vessels, he paid 
artly by the loneliness of the sea, and partly | no regard to the revenue laws of any nation. 
y a life free from the conventionalities of ; For a long period he had under him quite a 
civilization. For a true sailor has, as Herman | cunsiderable force at the Island of Barataria. 
Meiville says, a spice of the wild morality of | But his early education, which had been 
the desert, and is, at it were, the Bedouin of | strict, asserted its power at last ; old memories 
the great deep. | were re-awakened, and he sighed to return 
Jean Lafitte was born on the Garonne, | again to civilized life, to lay down the brand 
and not at Marseilles, and was, from his | of the pirate, to pass his days in quiet. The 
very boyhood, accustomed to the ocean; for | volcano of passion or insanity, for it was as 
he belonged to a family which, for many | much the last as the first, had burned out in 
generations, had furnished some of the most | that fiery heart. He made his peace with 
skilful seamen and daring privateersmen of | the United States, as is popularly known, 
Bayonne. In the great war of the French | just before the battle of New-Orleans. Sub- 
Revolution, when the commerce of his native | sequently he returned to his native land, 
province was almost destroyed, he embarked | where he died not many years ago. His 
as lieutenant on board a private armed vessel, | wife, whom he married in America, is still 
which, after running a brilliant career, was | living, or was, at the time when we heard 
finally captured by a superior force and car- | the narrative we have given. 
ried into an English port: Here Lafitte, We should have to violate the sanctities 
with the other officers and ‘he crew, was cast | of private life, if our authority was to be given. 
into prison. Time passed; his captain, his | At the time we heard of the iseary of Lafitte, 
brother lieutenants, the common men even, | we were told the name of his old captain, of 


obtained freedom—but Lafitte himself re- 
mained a prisoner. His friends, however, | 
and relatives, were active to procure his dis- 
charge. Several times were prisoners of 
equal rank sent into the English ports, 
throngh the agency of his old captain, in 


| the privateer in which he was captured, and 


many other facts which we have since for- 
gotten. We regret that we did not take 
down in writing these details. We could 
possess ourselves of them, indeed, in a month 
or two, for his relatives stili live in their 








order to be exchanged for him, butit was not | native province; and, perhaps, we may do 
until many long years had passed, that Lafitte | this yet. 
found himselt free. This long detention 
raised in him an almost savage thirst for 
vengeance against England; and, on his re- | 7—SRRATA. ° 7 
lease, he returned immediately to privateer-|+ In oursketch of the life of Edward Bates, 
ing, principally for the harm he might thus | of Missouri, published some months ago, 
do to English ships. | some typographical errors, etc., appear. Mr. 
The pacification of Europe after the treaty | Bates is stated to have been attorney-general 
of Fontainbleau deprived him of the means | under the United States, instead of under 
of legally carrying on his revenge. But long | the State of Missouri, and to have been mar- 
years of solitary brooding in prison, and night | tied in 1829 instead of 1823. For “ attorney- 
watches afterwards on the lonely sea, had | general of the United States,’ we intended 
destroyed, to a great extent, his reverence | to say that he was appointed Secretary of 
for human laws ; he had, in a word, become | War. Near the end of the notes the word 
an Arab at heart. He determined, accord- |“ none,” in place of “some,” conveys the 
ingly, to continue his career. Yet he re-| very opposite of the meaning we desired in 
frained from attacking any but English ves-| regard to his very able essays upon the 
sels, since it was only against England that | Mexican war, etc. In the sketch of Col. 
he sought revenge. His relations in France | Allston, in May number, Col. Kearney is 
heard of his course with inexorable pain, and | made Col. Carey, and Pierre Gibert trans- 
remonstrated with him earnestly, especially | formed into Pierre Gilbert. 
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8.—CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL sOCIETY 
OF GEORGIA. 


The seventh annual fair is to be held 
at Macon, on the 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23rd 
October; and it will be on a most bril 
liant scale, worthy altogether of the great 
industrial reputation of Georgia. Among 
the premiums we find a new feature, viz. : 
for esays upon agricultural and other 
cognate subjects—agricultural education, 
elements of agriculture, horticulture, ma- 
nures, fencing, ditching and draining, stock 
raising, &c.; also for papers upon cotton, 
corn, rice, sugar, wheat, oats, rye, peas, po- 
tatoes, turnips, clover, bay, &c. A premium 
of $100 is offered for the best essay on the 
treatment and management of slaves, which 
we hope the Society will send for publica- 
tion in our Review, where it will reach the 
whole planting interest of the South. In- 
deed, we shall be glad to publish any of the 
papers they may think fit to furnish us. 
Among the premiums to be awarded for the 
products of the field, &c., we notice the 
grand divisions of fieid crops, cotton bales, 
cattle, horses, jacks and janettes, mules, 
sheep, shepherds’ dogs, swine, poultry, 

tk, bacon and beef, dairy, honey, house- 
old department, domestic manufactures, 
silk, needle and shell-work, manufactures 
other than domestic, fruits, floriculture, hor- 
ticulture, fine arts. There will be a grand 
plowing match during the fair. The local or 
district society, which shall send the largest 
delegation to the fair, will receive a pre- 
miam, We hope that all of Georgia, and a 
large part of the South generally, will make 
it a point to be present. A full list of the 
remiums may be found in that excellent 
journal, “ The Soil of the South,” published 
in Macon. 


9.—CUBA. 

Mr. Ashbel Smith has published in one of 
the Texas papers some memoranda to the 
effect that the subject of the sale of Caba 
to the United States was broached, through 


an unofficial channel, on behalf of Spain, last | 


summer, a short time previous to the Cuba 
expedition, and that the negotiation was 
broken off by the news of that expedition. 
It seems that Mr. Smith was consulted by a| 
Spanish gentleman of high standing, who re- | 
presented that he spoke with the knowledge | 
of the Spanish government, and that the 
purpose was wnofficially to sound the repre- 
sentative of the American government, Mr. 
Lawrence. Should it be deemed advisa- 
ble, the matter would assume an official 
form. Mr. Smith addressed a note to Mr. 
Lawrence, and received one in reply. 


“Tt was afterwards agreed on the suggestion 
of the Spanish parties that they should draw 
up @ memorandum without signature, which 
should form the basis of the interview, etc., 
with Mr. Lawrence. The delay incident to the 
preparing of the memorandum, and the ab- 
sence of one of the parties for a fortnight on 
the continent. prevented its delivery until the 
arrival of the Cuban news, which caused the 
utter abandonment of the business. The 
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| memorandum was destroyed, and the parties 
informed me they dare not be seen visiting 
the American Legation under present circum- 
stances.”’ 

[The reader will here call to memory the 
X. Y. Z. chapter in our diplomatic history.] 


10.—AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING 
FAIR IN TEXAS, 


Several thousand persons are said to have 
congregated lately at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
for the purpose of attending a great fair which 
was announced to come oft An address was 
delivered by Ashbel Smith, A large number of 
premiums was awarded. A series of resolu- 
tions was passed, which are, in our opinion, so 
well conceived, and so well calculated, if car- 
ried out, to promote the advancement of the 
state, that we cannot forbear their insertion. 


“ Whereas, the state of Texas is settling 
with unexampled rapidity by emigrants in 
large bodies from Europe, as weil as our sister 
states, and furnishes in her climate unparal- 
| leled agricultural and pastoral resources, as 
| well as the singular advantages of her posi- 
| tion on the Mexican Gulf, her contiguity to 
| another nation of vast mineral wealth, and 
| inelosing within her territory one-half the 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores 
of the United States. 

“ And whereas, by the late settlement of the 
territorial question with the general govern- 
ment, Texas is now in possession of ample 
means for the development of her great natu- 
ral sources of wealth, which will add to the 
welfare and happiness of the whole Union. 
Therefore, as a proper occasion on the part of 
the citizens of Texas, now here assembled, for 
the expression of their opinions, and with the 
hope of arousing attention among the people 
at large— 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly invoke the 
discussion of the question. among the people 
of the several counties of this state, of the de- 
velopment of our means of interecommunica- 
tion, inland and seaboard, with a view to a 
united and well digested plan of internal im- 
| provements for the state. 

“ Resolved, That recognizing no sectional 
distinctions, preferences or prejudices, but 
looking to the interest of the whole state. we 
offer, as our opinion, that a sufficient sum 
should be appropriated, at the next meeting 
of the Legislature, to clear out the rivers of 
the state, and place her bays in easy commu- 
nication with one another ; thus bringing to- 
gether agriculture and commerce, and leaving 
the natural advantages of each individual 
port to develop itself as its capital, position, 
&e., may decide. 

* Resolved. That the people throughout the 
state are asking for these improvements. espe- 
cially as regards the navigation to the en- 
trance of our seaport towns and our bays in- 
land, as preliminary to other and more per- 
manent ones, and that the adoption of these 
will lead to their extension by rail-roads, by 
developing in advance the resources necessary 
for their support.” 











1l.—INSURANCE RATES ON WESTERN 
RIVERS, 
_ The people of Harrison, Cass, and the ad- 
joinin , counties of Texas, have Jately signed 
an indignant protest against the course of 
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the insurance companies in New-Orleans, | we cannot but unite with all of our country- 
in raising their premiums from 1 to 2 per | men in a high appreciation of the integrity, 
cent. on risks to the upper waters of Red | ability and public services of this statesman, 


River and the lakes. They believe it to be a | who stood. high enough in the 
scheme “invented at Shreveport for their | 


injury,” and the pledge themselves not to | 
trade with any of the parties involved in the 
affair, and to remain their own underwriters 
rather than submit, as they term it, to the | 
“ black mail,” which is sought to be imposed. | 
They have sent us a copy of the protest, 





races of 
Washington to be at the head of both his 
civil and his military family ;—we say civil 
and military, for no one can question his 
ruling influence in the cabinet, nor forget 
that the retired president made it acondition 
on again accepting the command of the 
army, that Hamilton should be his second. 
The first volume contains the correspond- 


| ence of Hamilton between the ages of twelve 


12.—THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The memorial of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of New-Orleans to the Congress of 
the United States has at last appeared, in | 
which it is prayed that $100 to $150,000 be 
appropriated annually to steamboat compa- | 
nies, who, for this consideration, will agree | 
to keep open the passes of the river. The 
memorial gives a gloomy picture of the pre- 
sent state of things in that quarter : 


* Within the last few weeks, nearly forty 
ships have been aground on the bar, for vari- 
ous periods, from two days to eight weeks ; | 
some of which are compelled to throw portions 
of their cargo overboard, and others to dis- 
charge cargo into lighters, before they could 
be got through the channel, occasioning | 
heavy expense to the goods, and great strain- 
ing, injury, and loss of rigging, anchors and | 
cables to the vessels, 

“ The fixed and certain loss from these de- | 
tentions cannot be estimated at less than 
$500,000. independent of the contingent loss | 





arising from fluctuations and loss of markets, 
consequent upon the delay of merchandise 
shipped to meet a certain condition of things 
abroad, which may be entirely changed by 
the undue detention of the property in this 


port. 

“ The duties of importations on foreign pro- 
ductions brought into the country through 
this channel within the last year, and collect- 
ed in the city of New-Orleans, was $2,260,790 ; 
which added to $700.000 calculated here, but 
collected in the ports of Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and St. Louis, makes a total of near 
three millions of dollars of revenue which 
goes into the coffers of the government.” 





13.—LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
1.—The Works of Alexander Hamilton, 


comprising his Correspondence and his 

Political and Official W ritings—exclusive 

of the Federalist—civil and military. Pub- 

lished from the original manuscripts de- 
posited in the Department of State, by or- 
der of the Joint Library of Congress. 

Edited by John C. Hamilton, author of 

the Life of Hamilton. New-York: C. 8. 

Francis & Co. 

We have, to our great satisfaction and de- 
light, procured a copy of this admirable 
work, which is published in seven large and 
handsome volumes, and contains all of the 
manuscripts purchased by Congress from 
the heirs of the distinguished Hamilton. 





Though of a different political school, and 
regarding many of his doctrines as heretical, | 


and twenty-two. 

The second volume contains his Vindica- 
tion of Congress, 1774; The Farmer Re- 
futed; the papers of Phocion, Cincinnatus, 
etc. ; Resolutions in Congress ; Federal Con- 
vention and Propositions for a Constitution 
of Government; the New-York Convention, 
etc. This volume covers the period of the 
corespondence in vol. i. 

The third volume contains his celebrated 
Reports, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
on Finance, State Debts, Public Lands, 
Public Credit, National Bank, the Mint, 
Manufactures, etc., etc. 

The fourth volume contains Cabinet Pa- 
pers, Opinions, estimates, and the corres- 
pondence between Hamilton and W ashing- 
ton, Jefferson, Randolph, Short, etc., etc. 

The fifth volume continues the Cabinet 


Papers, with all those of a military character, 
and brings down the correspondence to his 
36th year. 


The sizth volume continues the corres- 
pondence to his 46th year, and adds many 
other letters supplied by Bishop Potter. 
There are also several papers included on 
the Funding System, etc. 

The seventh volume contains the political 
essays signed An American, Amicus, Catul- 
lus, Pacificus, Americanus, Camillus, with 
a great many others less celebrated ; also 
the origival copy of Washington's Farewell 
Address, with emendations, etc. The whole 
concludes with very minute indexes, etc. 

We regret that a Life of Hamilton was 
not appended to the volumes, and that the 
“ Federalist” papers are left out. The work 
can be had from the publishers. 


2.—History of Modern Philosophy. By 
M. Victor Cousin. In2vols. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New-York; J. B. Steel, New- 
Orleans. 


The name of Victor Cousin is certainly 
first among the metaphysical writers of the 
age ; but he has the art of throwing all the 
graces and fire of diction around the most ab- 
struse material. We recollect with delight 
his admirable work upon Psychology, which 
formed a part of our college course, and con- 
stituted one of our most pleasant studies. 
The present work includes the first, and con- 
sists of lectures delivered in Paris in 1828— 
9, which created an extraordinary sensation, 
and are now for the first time given to the 
English public. Two thousand auditors 
listened in admiration to the eloquent expo- 
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sition of doctrines unintelligible te the many, 
and the oral discussion of philosophy awak- 
ened in Paris and in France an interest un- 
exampled since the days of Abelard. The 
chapters embrace Idea of Philosophy, History 
of Philosopby, Psychological and Fundamen- 
tal Epochs in ee reat Epochs, Plan 
of History, Geography in History, Nations, 
Great Men, Historians of Humanity, Histo- 
tians of Philosophy, Philosophy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Picture of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Classification of Philosophical Systems, 
Mysticism, Greek Philosophy, Examination 
of Locke and the other Masters, etc., ete. 


3.— Romance of Natural History ; or Wild 
Scenes and Wild Hanters. By. C. W. 
Webber, author of “ Shot in the Eye,” 
“Old Hicks the Guide,’ &e. Philadel- 

hia: Lippencott, Gambo & Co. 1852. 
New-Orleans : T. L. White. 


Mr. Webber is a young Kentuckian, who 
has won high reputation in works of this 
character, and we trust is winning something 

ually substantial in ‘‘ material aid.” He 
tells us here that the object has been to trace 
the passions of the hunter-naturalist, from 
their infant dawnings through their gradual 
developments, up to the stern and strong 
individualities of such men as 


Boone, Wilson, &c. The wood-cuts are 


fine, and the stories well told, and often of | 


deep and harrowing interest. The style of 
typographical execution and binding is also 
superior. 


4.—Appleton's Popular Library. The Pa- 
ris Sketch Book. By W. M. Thackeray. 


2 vols, 


This belongs to a series of which the 
Messrs, Appleton are the publishers. The 
works will be issued semi-monthly, hand- 
somely printed and bound, and contain from 
2 to 300 pages each, the object being, to sup- 
ply for the delight of all, the most agreeable 
and suggestive authors in narrative, adven- 
ture, invention, poetry, sentiment, wit and 
humor, They may be bad from J. B. Steel, 
and J. C. Morgan, New-Orleans. Price 25 
to 50 cents each. 


5.— Guide to Scientific Knowledge. 

A good book, published by C. S. Francis 
§& Co., of New-York, and intended for the 
use of schools. The author is Dr. Brewer, 
of London. He has succeeded in popular- 
izing an immense amount of practical know- 
ledge in the natural sciences. 


6.—Romanism at Home, embracing a 
series of letters to the Chief Justice of the 
United States upon the abuses of the Romish 
Church. In his reply to them, Bishop 
Hughes speaks of their language as not 
unworthy of the country which produced 
Dean Swift and Goldsmith. Harper and 
Brothers, New-York; J. C. Morgan, New- 
Orleans. 


_7.—Barnes’ Notes on the Book of Revela- 
tion. Harper & Brothers; Morgan, New- 


Audubon, | 
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Orleans, We shall allow a Churchman, 
Noel, to speak of Mr. Barnes’ claims as a 
commentator: “Hehas more learning than 
Scott; more critical decision than Suaee 5 
|more spiritual discernment than Whitby; 
more copiousness than Benson; and more 
judgment than Gill. He affords precisely 
the aid which an English reader requires 
when seeking to ascertain the exact sense 
of obscure passages; and these “ Notes” 
will, in my opinion, render essential aid to 
the cause of religion.” 


8.—Roman Nights ; or the Tomb of the 
Sctipios. Translated from the Italian, by 
Henry W. Hilliard. In the work, Marius 
| and Sylla review their career, and we listen 
;to debates between Pompey and Cesar, 
which bring, to light the policy of each— 
rivals on earth, and stil] dividing the as- 
sembled multitude of the departed into rival 
factions. John Ball: Philadelphia and 
New-Orleans, 


9.—Year Book of Facts—1852. By 
| Timbs. Hart, publisher. We are indebted 
to J. C. Morgan, New-Orleans, for a copy. 
It embraces a brief sketch of all the dis- 
coveries and improvements of the past year 
in mechanics, arts, philosophy, Foran! -n 
geology, geography, meteorology, astrono- 
my, ete., and is, of course, a valuable work 
for students, etc. 

10.—Bleak House—No.2. The Harpers 
are now publishing, in 4 neat series, this latest 
of the productions of Charles Dickens. 
Price, 12} cents each. 

11. — Harper's Monthly Magazine — 
June. This work is now said to have a 
circulation of 100,000 copies. It is almost 
incredible, but no doubt true. This must 
speak for its merits. 

12.—Spangles and Tingles; or Rival 
Belles. A Tale. By J.B. Jones, author 
of Wild Western Scenes. Published by A. 
Hart, of Philadelphia; Morgan, New- 
Orleans. This is another of the series of 
humorous American works illustrated by 
Darley. 

13.—Consulate and Empire of Napoleon. 
A. Hart, of Philadelphia, having published 
the first ten parts of M. Thiers’ Conswlate, 
has now issued the eleventh, and the whole, 
it is said, will be completed by the author in 
fifteen parts. Price, 12} cents each, 


14.—Journey to Iceland and through 
Sweden, Norway, etc. Another of Putnam’s 
new series, sent us by Morgan, and from the 

n of that indomitable woman-traveler, 
Madame Pfeiffer, who has a passion to travel 
the world all over, and is doing it. We 
shall hereafter look more largely into the 
volume for our readers. 

15.—Fletcher’s Notes on Slavery. A ve 
large, learned, and elaborate volume, whic 
a friend has been kind enough to take from 
our desk, promising to give it such a review 
as its merits shall deserve. We hope it 














will be ready for our next. 
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16.—Pictorial Field Book of the Revo- 

lution. No.21. By B.J.Lossing. Har- 

per & Brothers. Morgan, New-Orleans. 

In three or four numbers more this valu- 
able and interesting work will be completed. 
The illustrations are beautiful as well as the 
letter-press. The author announces a new 
serial work of a similar character which will 
bring the subject of American history down 
to the close ef the war of 1815, and another 
work on the French Dominion in North 
America, 


17~-The Way to Do Good- Being the 
third and concluding vol. of Jacob Abbott's 
* Young Christian Series.” 1. The Young 
Christian. 2, The Corner Stone. 3, The 
Way to do Good; very greatly improved 
and enlarged. Beautifully Illustrated, 12mo,, 
muslin; $1 per vol. This series has been 
reprinted or translated in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Holland, India, 
etc., and in the various foreign missionary 
stations. J.C. Morgan, New-Orleans. 


18,—Falkenburg : A Tale of the Rhine. By 

the author of “ Mildred Vernon,” “Ger- 

mania,” &c. New-York: Harper & Bros. 

It captivates the attention of the reader 
with the uncommon spirit and gayety of its 
dialogue, and its great descriptive power, 
There is a charm in its delineations of cha- 
racter, which are executed with great skill, 
and show a true knowledge of the human 
heart. The scene is laid on the Rhine, but 
the principal characters are English, most of 
them, it is stated, being taken from real life. 
The moral is excellent; the love passages, 
which are numerous, are pure and refined ; 
the conversations are carried on with great 
vivacity. No one could take up the book 
without completing its perusal. 


19.—Bleak House. By Charles Dickens; 
with Illustrations. Part 1. We adopt the 
expressions of a northern critic. 

“ If the quality of this new work by Dick- 
ens be sustained throughout, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it will be the best he has writ- 
ten, As a cotemporary has said, ‘It has 
the ring of the genuine metal.’ That tomb 
of so many hopes and fortunes, the Court of 
Chancery, supplies him with materials; and 
so far as the plan of the work is developed 
in this the first number, both plot and cha- 
racters will be laden with interest. The su- 
perabandance of minute touches, which is, 
perhaps, Mr. Dickens’s main defect, is dis- 

ensed with, and nothing lingers or loiters 
in the story. It cannot fail to find tens of 
thousands of readers.” 





20.—PERIODICALsS. 


Whig Review. 

Democratic Review, 

Western Journal and Civilian — St. 
Louis 


Knickerbocker. 
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Plow, Loom and Anvil. 
Bankers’ Magazine—Boston. 
American Journal of Science and Art. 
Southern Quarterly Review. 
Literary Messenger—Richmond, Va. 
New-Orieans Medical Journal. 
Charleston Medical Journal. 
Southern Magazine—Mobile, 
United S'ales Economist. 
New-Orleans Medical Register. 
Most of these are standard American 
periodicals, of which nothing need be said 
in —s with which we gladly exchange 
and gladly reciprocate acknowledgments. 
In the last Whig Review there is a fine 
portrait of Judge Sharkey, with a biographi- 
cal sketch, admirably prepared by his friend 
and admirer, (we think,) J. M. Chilton, 
Esq. One of the editors of the Western 
Journal was lately in New-Orleans, and we 
trust succeeded in making such arrange- 
ments as will eventually bring his valuable 
work into a respectable circulation through- 
out the southwest, It is published monthly, 
at $3 per annum. The Bankers’ Magazine, 
for May, contains— 
1. Prize Essays. 
2. Lawson’s History of Banking. 
3. Savings Banks. 
4. Bank Decisions in the States. 
5. Bank Statistics. 
6. Miscellaneous. 


The Southern Quarterly opens with a 
paper by Brantz Mayer, upon Southern 
Agriculture, with numerous dissenting notes, 
by Mr. Simms. There are other able papers 
on the Battle-fields of Mexico, California 
Gold, ete., Domestic Histories of the South, 
etc. The American Journal, edited by 
Silliman & Dana, contains its usual quantum 
of scientific matter. This is really one of 
the first scientific periodicals in the werld, 
and should be in the hands or library of 
every one professing the least regard for 
books or claims to learning. The Southern 
Magazine, edited by G. C. Clark, and pub- 
lished at the low rate of $1 per annum, is a 
fine literary periodical—certainly much bet- 
ter than the most of those that are ever flood- 
ing the South, of northern manufacture. 
Yet we wall continue to love the Yankees 
and their literature, though we may abuse 
them for our pastime. We wish success to 
our neighbor. The United States Econo- 
mist is a new journal, started in New-York, 
by T. P. Kettell, the MeCulloch of America, 
— weekly, at $3 per annum We 

azard nothing in saying, that this is the 
ablest statistical journel in America, and that 
if Mr. Kettell will adhere to it, it will have a 
reputation equal to that ofits English name- 
i We have no language to express 
lan and its execution, 
The New.Orleans Medical Register has 
reached eight monthly numbers. It is 
edited by Dr. Axson, who is one of the most 
scientific, meritorious, and rising practi- 
tioners of the ** healing art” in New-Orleans. 


monthly. 


our admiration of its 
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PAMPHLETS, ADDRESSES, REPORTS, &C. 


21.—Address before the Alumni of the Col- 
lege of Charleston. By William P. Miles, 

Anniversary Orator, 1852. 

Professor Miles has many sound views of 
liberty and government ; recognising in the 
one something distinct from mere “ license,” 
and in the other not necessarily “ republican 
forms,’ Sound and good government may 
exist without these. Indeed they are not 
everywhere and at all times the best. He 
developes the idea of Mr. Calhoun, who said 
that men were not ‘born’ but educated to 
freedom. The address is particularly se- 
vere upon Mr. Kossuth and his adherents, 
but we cannot go quite so far as to adopt the 
stern and selfish rule that it inculcates, 
Though acase may not be presented now 
sufficient to justify the intervention of our 
government, it is safer to lay down no gene- 
ral rules, but to let each case as it comes up 
be decided upon its own merits. We could 
easily frame a contingency in European 
politics when, even upon the “ selfish’’ poli- 
cy, intervention might be prudence, and we 
are far from falling into that illiberal and un- 
statesmanlike dogma, that in the affairs of 
the great family of nations, the one which is 
growing to be the most potential of them all, 
shall forever remain shut in by Chinese 
walls. We doubt if this was the doctrine of 
re and his Cabinet, or of the 
‘‘early Presidents.” We are sure that the 
is of Mr. Soule, in the Senate, (though 
we do not subscribe to all of it,) must chalks 
such an opinion. 


Class o, 
y Prof. J. 


22.—Discourse to the Graduatin, 
the College of Charleston : 

W. Miles, 1852. 

A very philosophical essay upon the 
grounds of morals, and a very practical ap- 
plication of the rules of ethical science. Mr. 
Miles is a theologian, imbued with much of 
the German spirit and lore, and has already, 
though a young man, attained to an enviable 
rank in scholarship. 


23,—Address before the Medical State So- 
eet of Louisiana: By E. H. Barton, 
. D. 


There are many curious and interesting 
things in this address, and we ought to re- 
view it elaborately. It opens with the re- 
commendation of a registry system for the 
state, and argues the matter ably. The early 
medical history of Louisiana—origin of the 
medical college—changes of the diseases in 


the state follow. We have speculations upon | ’ - 
the health of New-Orleans, and what would | Pt @ Very interesting 


have been the result had the advice given 
by medical men 30 years ago been followed, 
&e., &e. 


24.—Catalogue of the Memphis Medical 
School. 


52 


There were 52 matriculants and 16 gradu- 
ates last year Attached to the catalogue 
is an interesting address, by Prof. Quintard, 


upon the 7'rue Physician. 
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25——Report--Macon and Savannah Rail- 
road, 

26.—Report—East Tennessee and Virgi- 
nia Railroad, 

27.—Alabamaand Mississippi Rail-road. 

28.—Mr.Cabell on Virginia lmprovements. 

29.— Rep. Alabama and Tennessee R.R. 

30.-Rep. James River and Kanawha R.R. 


These are all valuable documents, which 
will be consulted and quoted from by us from 
time to time in the progress of our rail-road 
researches; but as our readers are complain- 
ing, important as the subject is, that we are 
cramming them too much, we must neces- 
sarily dismount from our hobby occasionally. 


31.—Hungary in 1851; with an experience 
of the Austrian Police. By Charles Loring 

Brace. Charles Scribner, New-York. 

T. L. White, New-Orleans. 

The author was immured in an Austrian 
dungeon, and therefore speaks of “ expe- 
riences.” He has illustrated his work with 
a map and many fine lithographs, and e~ 
a very full history of the government, laws, 
&c,, of Hungary, together with the state of 
manners, morals, society, &c., now existing. 
There are many interesting statistics, which 
we shall hereafter draw upon much more at 
length. 


32.—Historical Account of St. Thomas, 
West Indies; with incidental notices of 
St. Croix and St. Johns. 


This work is from the pen of John P. 
Knox; is published by Scribner, and for sale 
by White, New-Orleans. It treats of the 
rise and progress of the island in commerce ; 
its missions and churches; its climate and 
adaptation to invalids; geological structure, 
natural history and botany. It also treats at 
length of emancipation and the present con- 
dition of the negroes in the islands. The 
author concludes—“ Vagrancy is the curse 
of nearly all the English West India isl- 
ands.” * ba - 4 . e 
“ These live principally by their vices, and 
are thus plunging themselves into greater 
degradation, poverty and suffering.” P. 124. 


33.—The Works of Stephen Olin, D. D.., 
LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan 
University. 


We have received two volumes from Mr. 
Scribner, through T. L. White, of New-Or- 
leans. Dr. Olin had the reputation of being 
one of the most eloquent and gifted men in 
America, though he had published little ex- 
ook of travels in 
Europe. The frst volume contains sermons 
selected from his manuscripts--the second, 
lectures written a few months before his 
death. The lectures are mainly upon the 
subject of Christian education. Four of 
them are to the graduating classes of the 
University. There are alsomany missionary 
addresses, &c., breathing the intense zeal of 
the author for the spiritual welfare of his 
fellow-man. 
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34.—Ivar, or the Skjuts Boy; 2 Romance, 
by Miss Carlen, from the Swedish. 

In the literary circles of her own country, 
Miss Carlen is considered superior to Fred- 
erika Bremer, and her works are sought for 
with great avidity. 
35.--The Llousehold of Sir Thomas More. 

A quaint but beautiful production, written 
in fine old English, with all the simplicity 
and softness imaginable, and purporting to 
be by the daughter of the great Sir Thomas, 
Of course, it is all imaginary ; but he who 
could put down the book without admiring 
the author, must have little of romance or 
nature in him. (From White, New-Or- 
leans.) 


36.-—Aunthon's Grecian Antiquities; with 
illustrations. 


Such a work was needed for schools and 
colleges, as those in use were very meagre, 
and reflected none of the light which the 
later explorations have developed. It is a 
companion for the Roman Antiquities, by 
the same author. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. J. C. Morgan, New-Orleans. 





37.—NOTES. 


We thank Lieut. M. F. Maury for a me- 
morial, prepared by him, to the Congress of 
the United States, and shall refer to it again 
hereafter, asking that Norfolk, or Charles- 


ton, or some other Southern Atlantic port, | 


may be made the terminus ofa lineof United 
States mailsteam-ships to Para, touching at 
Porto Rieo, and such other West India Isl- 
ands as may be agreed upon, 


A SOUTHERN RIVAL FOR NEW-YORK. 


Baltimore is seeking this position. We 
are glad of it; and copy from the Sun a no- 
tice of a meeting proj 
merchants and leading citizens. (Assde— 
We have long been aiming for such results, 
but no citizen of Baltimore ever sustained us 
or the Review.) 


‘ Our city being in the direct line of com- 


munication with the Southern states gene- 
rally, and nearer to them than any other of 


the same peculiar commercial character and | 
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The World Here and There. From Dickens? 
Household Words. 1 vol., 12mo, 

Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England. 1 vol., 12mo. 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaul- 
trer. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Latham’s Hand-Book of the English Lan- 
guage. 1 vol..12mo. 

Redding on Wines ; a History and Description 
of Modern Wines. By Cyrus Redding. 1 
vol., 12mo, 

Richardson’s Arctic Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Franklin. 1 vol., 12mo. 


| Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Theresa 


Pulzky. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Recollections of a Literary Life. 
Mitford. 1 vol., 12mo. 

The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterwards Mistress Milton. 

The Yellow-Plush Papers. By Thackeray. 

The Approaching Crisis; being a review of 
Dr. Bushnell’s Lecture on Supernaturalism. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis. 

The American Bird Fancier ; considered with 
reference to the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, 
Management, and Peculiarities of Cage 
Birds. By D. J. Brown. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

Vol. 4, 


By Miss 


Nicaragua ; its People, Scenery, Monuments, 
and the Proposed Interoceanic Canal, 
With numerous original maps and illustra- 
tions. By E.G. Squier. 2 vols., 8vo. 

The History ot Alabama, and Incidentally of 
Georgia and Mississippi, from the Earliest 
Period. By Albert James Pickett. 

Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 2 vols., 
12mo. 





sd to be held by her 


Lectures and Miscellanies. By Henry James. 
1 vol.. 12mo. 
| Isa; a Pilgrimage. By Carolitie Cheesebro. 
|The Way to do Good. By Jacob Abbott. 
New edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Travels in Tartary. Thibet, and China, during 
the years 1844, 1845, and 1846. By M. Hue. 
Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, and Che- 
micals. as totheir Purity and Adulterations. 
By C. H. Pierce, M.D. 
Essays from the London Times ; a Collection 
of Personal and Historical Sketches. 1 yol., 
12mo. 


} 


NOVELS. 
School for Husbands. By Lady Bulwer. 


| Head of the Family. By the Author of Olive, » 


&e. 
| Count of Monte Leone ; or the Spy in Society. 
| Ravenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsh. 


-| Mareus Warland. By Caroline Lee Heniz. 


| The Use of Sunshine. 
Maiden Aunt. 


By the Author of the 


extent, is naturally looked to by the citizens | Margaret Ceeil ; or I ean because I ought. 


of those states as a 
tions of trade,”’ 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Received at J. C,. Morncan’s New-Orleans 
Literary Depot, Exchange Place, adjoining | 


the Post-Office, 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
with numerous maps and engravings. 
ranged by J. J. 
gineer. 1 vol., Svo. 

The History of Modern Philosophy. By M. 
Victor Cousin, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Arsene Housaayer. 2 vols., 12mo. 


A Buckeye Abroad ; or Wanderings in Europe 
By Samuel 8. Cox. 1 


and in the Orient. 
vol., 12mo. 
Essays on Life, Sleep. and Pain. 
Henry Dickinson, M.D. 1 vol.,12mo. 


Illustrated | 
Ar- | Hearts Unveiled ; or IT knew you would like 


Williams, Assistant-En- 


By Samuel 





int with which it might | As Guod as a Comedy ; or the Tennesseean’s 
be desirable to establish more extended rela- 


| Story. 

| Darien; or the Merchant Prince. Ey Eliot 
| Warburton. 

| By G. P. R 


A Story without a Name. 

| James. 

| Self-Deception ; or a History of the Human 
Heart. By Mrs. Ellis. 

| Madeleine; a Tale of Auvergne. By Julia 

Kavanagh. 


him. By 8, E. Seymour. 
| Rosalie Dupont. By Emerson Bennett, 

The Seven Brothers of Wyoming. 
The Swamp Steed ; or Marion and his Merry 

Men. 

Malice ; a Tale of Real Life. By J. B. Alex- 
ander. 
Falkenburg ; a Tale of the Rhine. 
Bleak House. By Chas. Dickens. No, 1, 
Florence ; or the Fatal Vow. By Eliza A. 
Dupuy. 
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